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OUR 
PURCHASING 
AGENT 


considers himself your assist- 
ant and in buying the raw 
materials which enter into 
the manufacture of Knox 
Products, he endeavors to 
exercise the same care that 


you would use. 


He has an eye to price, 
quality, delivery, serviceable- 
ness, and the general satis- 
faction which will be enjoyed 
by may we Say, the parent 


companies of Knox? 
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Elk River Coal & Lumber Co. Arms Dry Cleaning Plant 
Capacity, 100 tons per hour 
Widen, W. Va. 


Our Fifth Complete 
West Virginia Dry Cleaner— 


West Virginia has built more dry cleaning plants 


AND, 


Other dry cleaning plants 
recently built by us are as 
follows: 

Berwind White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa. 

Algoma Coal & Coke Co., Algoma, 
W. Va. 

Ayrshire Coal Co., Oakland City, 
Ind. 


Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., Nordegg, 
Alta., Canada. 


Other plants under construction. 


than any other state. Why? 
It pioneered dry cleaning. 
plete plant in 1922. 
It has proven the advantages of coal loaded dry over 
that shipped wet. 


It has proved the advantages of this process for the 
most friable and dusty of all coals. 


We built the first com- 


Mechanized mines will load dirtier coal. The most 
effective and positive way to remove the refuse at 
tipple is by the Arms Air Concentration method. 

A test of your coal at our testing plant at Harvey, 
Illinois, where full sized units are used, will demon- 
strate the effectiveness of air concentration. 


Bulletins 75, 77 and 87, describing the Arms process, 
will be mailed on request. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. « 


418 OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


E.AGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
CHICA 


527 FIRST ST., ag 570 
GO.U.S.A. HUNTINGTON, W VA. 


COMPLETE MINING PLANTS, DRY CLEANING PLANTS, MARCUS PICKING TABLE SCREENS, 
ROTARY CAR DUMPERS AND LOADING BOOMS 
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Run-of-mine 
auxiliary conveyor 


Modern steel 
structure 


Roadway span 


Four loading booms 
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Slack free coal on pick- 
ing table in head house 


Refuse bins under 
head house 


Close-to-ground 
construction 


Main scraper 
conveyor 


All Steel 1500 Ton Tipple 


Fifteen hundred tons of No. 3 Pocahontas 
go over this tipple every day at the Arling- 
ton Coal and Coke Company’s Mine in 
West Virginia. 


At the head house the slack is screened out 
ahead of the picking table, making clean 
picking easy. 


This slack is put back with the clean coal 
on the main scraper conveyor. 


In the screen house below, four loading 
booms deliver lump, egg, nut, run-of-mine 
or any mixture. 


These adjustable booms swing low enough 
to deposit the coal into the cars unbroken. 


Write your nearest Jeffrey Sales Office 
for information on Tipples and Coal 
Mining Machinery. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


Scranton, Pa. 


Cleveland 


Drills 

Conveyor- Loader 
Sectional Conveyor 
Pit Car Loaders 
Locomotives 

Mine Pans 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT 4 


Charleston, W. Va. Denver 
Cincinnati Chicago 


St. Louis 
Birmingham 


‘oal Mine 


Montreal Canada 
Salt Lake City 


Equipment 
Coal Cutters 
Combination Cutter 

and Loader 
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The small workshop shown above repre- 
sented the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
pany half a century ago. 


The present plant, as shown below, to- 
gether with its malleable foundry, in the 
panel, covers more than 60 acres of 
ground. 
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Now in Its §0n Year o 


Complete Jeffrey 
Equipment for 


the Coal Mine— 


Coal Cutters 

Drills 

Loaders 
Conveyors 
Locomotives 

Fans 

Tipple Equipment 
Crushers 

Chains 
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N 1877, annual bituminous coal 

production was only thirty-five 

million tons. Coal cutting was 
laborious, slow and costly. 


In that same year the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company began the man- 
ufacture of the first practical coal 
cutter—a machine that revolution- 
ized the mining industry. 


With the introduction of the Jeffrey 
coal cutter, production increased 
rapidly until today nearly six hun- 
dred million tons of bituminous coal 
are produced annually. 
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Wervice to Industry 


Economic necessity demanded that 
steel and electricity be substituted 
for bone and muscle, and Jeffrey's 
progressive pioneering furnished the 
equipment. 


Now practically every coal mining 
operation is met by Jeffrey cutting, 
drilling, loading, conveying, haul- 
ing, cleaning, grading and ventilat- 
ing equipment. 


The latest Jeffrey Contributions to 
mining progress are the Shortwa- 
loader, Sectional Conveyor, and 
Conveyor-Loader. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Pittsburgh 
Scranton, Pa. 
Birmingham 


Branch Offices 
New York Philadelphia 


Denver 


Chicago 
Montreal 
Charleston, W. 


Va. 


Salt Lake City 


Sales and Service 
Stations 
Pittsburgh Terre Haute 
Salt Lake City 
Winchester, Ky. 
Birmingham 
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New York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh, 600 2d Ave. Salt Lake City, 153 W. 2d South St. 
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Cuts More Places per Shift 


Obviously, the Shortwall Coal Cutter 
that is most easily handled will move 
from room to room the quickest and will 
cut the most places per shift. 


The Jeffrey 35-B Shortwall Coal Cutter 
offers a combination of easy handling 
features found in no other machine. 


All the controls are centered within a 
nine inch radius. The machine runner 
can operate the 35-B entirely with his 
right hand, leaving his left hand free to 
lay skids. 


In low veins or among closely set 


timbers the runner does not have to 
crawl around the machine to reach dis- 
tant controls. This is especially handy 
where the gob lies close to the face. 


The sump and full cut are made with one 
setting of the jacks. 


The self-propelled Handitruck loads and 
unloads the machine with no effort on 
the part of the runners. 


Machine runners that know Shortwalls 
prefer the Jeffrey because it is operated 
as easily as an automobile. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Pittsburgh 
Scranton, Pa. Chicago 


Charleston, W. Va. Denver 


Birmingham 
Salt Lake City 


Sales and Service Stations 


J 


FFFREY 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT 


Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. Birmingham, 26 S. 20th St. Winchester, Ky., 122 N. Main St. 
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Montreal, Canada 


Coal Mine 
Equipment 
Coal Cutters 
Combination Cutter 
and Loader 
Drills 
Conveyor-Loader 
Sectional Conveyor 
Pit Car Loaders 
Locomotives 
Mine Fans 
Tipple Equipment 
Crushers 
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JAW CRUSHERS 


SIZES 15"x10" TO 60" x 48" 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION LARGE CAPACITY 


Y 
U. A. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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a new intermediate crusher 
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{*} Employing an 
entirely different 
crushing principle 


The Symons Cone Crusher 


~~ Steel, Bronze, and Manganese 
construction. 


~ Spring protection against tramp 
iron and steel. 


~~ Can be adjusted for different 
size product while crushing. 


~~ Crushes with a wet or dry process. 


~~ Manganese parts do not wear 


bell-shape or in grooves. 


— built in five sizes — 
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‘Symons BrRoTHERS COMPANY 
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All bearings 
automatical - 
ly lubricated 
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| 


The shape of the 
outer bowl and 
long gyration of 
the conical head 
allow timing a- 
gainst gravity. 


The closed side of 


the crusher 
regulates the 
maximum size of 


the product. 


{x} If a uniform size is wanted for rod or ball 
mill feed or leaching——write for catalog. 
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Du Pont Gelatin Helps 


\ 


GELATIN DYNAMITES 


Greater Range 


of Adaptability 


Du Pont makes a larger range of 
specialized explosives—the best 
for certain definite kinds of work. 
Du Pont also makes one type of 
explosive with a greater range of 
adaptability to the job and its 
conditions than any other type 
of high explosive—DU PONT 
GELATIN DYNAMITES. 


Balanced Formulas — maximum 
strength with a minimum of fumes. 
Sensitive enough to be entirely ex- 
ploded but not unduly sensitive to 
rough handling — no possibility of 
unexploded charges. 


Water Resistant — nox affected by 
water. The only explosive for sub- 
marine work, in tunneling and min- 
ing where water gushes from the bore 
holes, and in shaft sinking where 
water pours down on the workmen. 


Plasticity—can be loaded in“uppers.” 
Du Pont Gelatin stays where it is 
put. No other type of explosive can 
hold in such holes. 


Safest Fumes—far better fumes than 
any other explosive. Du Pont has 
even developed a special wrapper for 
their Gelatins which reduces the 
amount of noxious fumes to an ab- 
solute minimum. 


Greatest Disruptive Force, 
that can be contained in any com- 
mercial high explosive of this 
grade. 
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New type explosive developed by du Pont 
used exclusively in the Great Northern Rail- 
way’s Cascade Tunnel, at Scenic, Washington 


N the construction of the longest tunnel in the United States and the fifth 
longest tunnel in the world, du Pont Gelatin Dynamite was used exclusively, 


What does that mean to you? 


Of all explosives, du Pont Gelatin has the greatest range of adaptability to all 
P P ) 
purposes and conditions, the greatest all-around safety, the greatest disruptive 

force, and the highest resistance to water. The adjoining panel tells why. 


More research work has been done on du Pont Gelatin than on almost any 
other type. Year after year, practical blasters and laboratory chemists worked 
together to perfect a safer, more adaptable, more powerful explosive. Formula 
after formula, dozens of them, were tried out and rejected until the present 
“balanced” formulas were arrived at. BALANCED because maximum strength 
is balanced with minimum fumes. No other explosive compares with du Pont 
Gelatin for tunnel and mine work where ventilation is not of the best. In 
the Shandaken Tunnel, where du Pont Gelatin was used, no complaint about 
fumeswas evermade. At present,du Pont Gelatin is made in avariety of strengths 
from 20% up to 60%, 75%, 80%, 90% and 100% —each strength always 
uniform, unvarying, eliminating any guesswork and hazardous uncertainties. 
With one exception, du Pont Gelatin is being used in the driving of every 
important tunnel in the United States where du Pont has distributing facilities. 
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ps Make a World Record 


| A. Guthrie & Company, Inc., advances 
sil | 8 ft.x9 ft. heading 1157 feet in one month 


ton 'HREE successive times, the world’s record was broken at the Great 


Northern Railway Company’s tunnel under the Cascade Mountains 


fh at Scenic, Washington. In August, 1926, the tunnel was driven forward 
ively, 
j 937 feet, this record to be in turn broken in September by another record 
drive of 984 feet, and finally in October, the world’s record again eclipsed 
to all bya 1157 foot advance. This tunnel, to be 7.78 miles, had to be driven 
uptive through solid granite. As muchas 180 gallons of water per minute was 
encountered. ‘The tunnel must be completed in two years—the contractors 
t any have to make every day count. They use du Pont Gelatin exclusively for 
: : all blasting. It met the conditions they had to contend with. It gave 
— them the results they wanted. The workmen liked to work wh it. 
mula The West Portal, 
| Theworkiscarried on under the general direction of J. R.W. Davis, chief engineer, Great showing the main 
esent Northern Railway, St. Paul, and under the personal direction of Col. Frederick Mears, cada 
ength assistant chief engineer, lines west, Seattle. M. J. C. Andrews is the resident engineer. iy 
g He is assisted by E. S, Jackson at Berne, and M. A. Clegg at Scenic. 
Pont For A. pe hrie & Company, Inc., the work is under the personal direction of J. C. 
In axter, vice-president, St. Paul, Minnesota. The field forces are under the following 
a staff: R.F. Hi offmark, general superintendent; W. E. Conroy, assistant superintendent; 
bout O. C. Hartman, Frank J. Kane and C. G. Jones, superintendents at West Portal Mill Top heading on 
h Creek Shaft, and East Portal, respectively. the Last Portal at 
gt Ss Berne, Washington. 
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THE EXPLOSIVES ENGINEER— 
FORERUNNER OF PROGRESS 


The title of this advertisement is also the title of a motion picture 
film that illustrates the part played by men who move materia!s with 
explosives inthe great industrial undertakings of our times. Itshows 
how engineering methods have transformed blasting from an un- 
certain, hit-or-miss operation into a science based on mathematical 
calculations. It illustrates the opportunities in this newest branch of the en- 
gineering profession. 

More than this: it takes you behind the scenes in the great testing laboratories 
maintained by the United States Bureau of Mines and by oneof the largest manu- 
facturers of explosives, and shows you the exacting care with which explosives 


are tested in order that the tools of the explosives engineer may be as depend- 
able as his figures. 


“The Explosives Engineer—Forerunner of Progress” is contributed to the 
cause of industrial education. Together with another new Hercules film it will 
provide an evening of dramatic and instructive entertainment. 

The other new film dispels the mystery that has heretofore surrounded the 
manufacture of electric blasting caps. This film clearly shows the manufacture 
and features of the Hercules Electric Blasting Cap. It illustrates the marked 
advantages of the larger diameter cap shell, adequate water-proofing, and plat- 
inum bridge. 

Upon request, either or both of these films will be loaned without charge. 
Please let us know the date on which you wish to make your showing and we 
shall forward one or both, prepaid. Kindly use the coupon. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
“Dynamite—Permissible Explosivee—Blasting “Powder—Blasting Supplies 
934 KING ST. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

ALLENTOWN, PA. Sales Offices: POTTSVILLE, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM DULUTH LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO HAZLETON, PA. NEW YORK CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
CHATTANOOGA HUNTINGTON, W. VA NORRISTOWN, PA. SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO JOPLIN. MO PITTSBURG, KAN. WILKES-BARRE 
DENVER LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH WILMINGTON, DEL. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 
934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
i should like to show your film (or films): 
“The Explosives Engineer—Forerunner of Progress.” 
“The Manufacture of Electric Blasting Caps.”’ 
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FARA RA RA 


Yarmor’s Part 
in the 


Flotation 


of 
Complex Ores 


Many of the difficulties which formerly surrounded 
the flotation of complex ores have been removed by 
a better understanding of the application of pine 
oils, sometimes in combination with chemicals. 


Hercules Yarmor Pine Oil is now successfully used 
in the separation of many ores which previously were 
considered too complex for this treatment. 


We will gladly supply you with data on late devel- 
opments in the use of Hercules Pine Oils for dif- 
ferential flotation. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


ALLENTOWN, PA. DENVER LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 

BIRMINGHAM DULUTH LOVISVILLE POTTSVILLE, PA. 

BUFFALO HAZLETON, PA. NEW YORK CITY SALT LAKE CITY 

CHATTANOOGA HUNTINGTON, W. VA. NORRISTOWN, PA. SAN FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO JOPLIN, MO. PITTSBURG, KAN. WILKES-BARRE 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
960 Market Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me descriptive booklets on Hercules Flotation Oils. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 


27 

| February, 1927 

| 17 

* 

As long there are curves, switches; Timken radial and shock capacity 

frogs» roadbed regularities and 38 also increasing the 
unbalanced joading> there will be resistance to every form of weat- 

sidewise OF angular strains car when Timkens £9 into mine cars 

E wheel mounting> Only 2 anti- it ysually takes only one greasing | 

friction pearing which scientifically y early to keep the wheels running 
carries thrust within itself assut es permanently true and free- Atev ery 

full anti-friction values under all rev olution the savings of labor; 

conditions: power and jubricant pile 

By reason of their tapered construc On theif matchlessly jow-cost ton- 

{ion and posITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS; mile records T cars 

E Timken Bearings provide self- have pecome standard in many of 

‘ contained, extreme thrust capacity: the greatest properties: 

THE TIMKEN ROLLE® 
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John A. Roebling’s 


O withstand the abra- 
sion, shock, sudden 
jerks and pulls to which 
ropes are subjected in se- 
vere mine duty, and where 
equipment is purchased on 
the basis of lowest ultimate 
cost over a long period of 
years, experienced opera- 
tors find that dependability 
and service dominate in 
Roebling Blue Center 
Steel Wire Rope. 


Catalogue A-500 


Company 


Trenton, N. J. 


Sons 


ki 
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Rheolaveur Operating Results Can Be 
Predicted By Washability Curves 


This is proven by over 150 Operating Plants 
Example: 


American Rheolaveur Cerp. 
3 LABORATORY DEPARTMENT 


Weight % of Sampie 


The above is a Washability Curve made on Feed Coal analyzing 
17 percent Ash and on it have been plotted the actual Plant Washing 
Results as follows: 


Washed Coal—Ash Percent Refuse—Ash Percent 

Actual Theoretical Actual Theoretical 
Recovery Plant Washing From Curve Plant Washing From Curve 
79.6 9.33 8.50 47.0 48.5 
82.2 10.30 9.10 . 47.6 52.0 
84.7 11.22 9.90 49.1 55.0 


Let us make a Washability Test and 
Curves on your coal 


American Rheolaveur Corporation 
American Rheolaveur Corp., 
NEW YORK OFFICE WILKES-BARRE OFFICE | 911 Coal Exchange Bldg., 
120 Broadway 911 Coal Exchange Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me bulletin and information on 


The ' the Rheolaveur Process. 
| 


: | Company 
CURRENT WASHER 


| M.C.J.—Feb. 


co 2 Actual Ash % Corve 
Specific Gravity 12 us 4 is L6 20 24 2a 2.3 24 2.8 
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Spiral 


Stripe 


protects you against 
mistakes and substitution 


Also look for name and 
year rolled in metal 
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Waterside Plants No. 1 and 2, The New York Edison Company 
Designing and Consulting Engineer and Architect: Thomas E. Murray, 55 Duane St., New York 
City. Genuine wrought iron pipe used for many lines which have proven subject to corrosion, 
such as high-pressure drips, drains, boiler blow-offs, saturated steam and safety valve piping. 


Low Cost of Permanence 


PIPE system isto beinstalled. 
About 80% of its cost will 
consist of frabrication, valves, 
fittings, insulation, labor and 
other items. The pipe itself will 
rarely exceed 20%. 

The total cost of the system 
may be reduced about 5% by 
using pipe less rust-resisting than 
Byers genuine wrought iron. 

The saving is small. The total 
investment is large. Pipe fail- 
ures, when they occur, jeopar- 
dize the whole investment, and 
replacements are even more 
costly in labor and incidentals, 
than the first installation. 

Consider corrosive conditions. 
A few lines, such as high pres- 
sure steam, do not suffer greatly. 
Others—and by far the most 
numerous ones—are subject to 
more severe corrosive attack. 
Among these are boiler feed, 


drip, drain, exhaust, blow-off, 
saturated steam, hot water and 
cooling water lines, to mention 
only afew. In such lines, Byers 
Pipe, if used, will insure the de- 
sired length of life, with mini- 
mum repairs and interruptions 
of service, and thus in the end 
effect savings infinitely greater 
than its extra first cost. 

In thousands of power plants, 
the pipe with the Spiral Stripe is 
proving its durability, its value, 
its dependability. Among them 
are the two Waterside plants of 
the New York Edison Company, 
pictured above, and equipped 
with genuine wrought iron in 
many lines subject to corrosion. 

Engineers will find Bulletin 
No. 38 interesting. It contains 
cost analyses of a variety of pipe 
systems in power and industrial 
plants. It is free for the asking. 


Established 1864 A. M. BYERS COMPANY Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Distributors in All Jobbing Centers 


New York Detroit Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago 


St. Louis Tulsa Houston 


Los Angeles Cleveland Cincinnati 
Jacksonville Rochester Birmingham 


RS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
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Protecting the draft 


ENGINEERS who visit the new Hell 


Gate Station of The United Electric 
Light and Power Company, New 
York, always pay particular atten- 
tion to the efficient draft system for 
the boilers. Twenty-one fans each 
of 140,000 cu. ft. per minute capacity 
for induced draft and sixteen each of 
120,000 cu. ft. per minute for forced 
draft were furnished by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company. Each fan is 
driven by a BTS brush shifting poly- 
phase motor of approximately 200 
HP, manufactured by the General 
Electric Company. These fans must 


must operate, our brushes were 
chosen. NCC grade 259 is used on 
the forced draft fan motors. Grade 
R-14, made by our Corliss Division, 
is installed on the induced draft fan 
motors. These brushes have fulfilled 
every expectation since the day the 
station was opened. Work is pro- 
ceeding on the installation of the 
160,000 KW American Brown Boveri 
turbo-alternator (double the size of 
the next largest unit built in this 
country) with full confidence that 
when its demands come upon the 
boilers the draft system will perform 


run with absolute dependability of 
speed control, for on the mathematical precision of 
their performance depends a large part of the econ- 
omy realized by the boilers of this immense station, 
whose capacity will soon be increased to the tre- 
mendous total of 445,000 KW. 

To assure the reliability of these draft motors 
throughout the wide range of speed at which they 


National 


Pyramid Brushes 


just as perfectly at full load as it 
does now, with only the Westinghouse and G. E. 
equipment installed. ‘ 
NCC brushes are available for all who generate, 
convert or utilize electric power for the protection 
of the service and the assurance of economy. Our 
Sales Engineers are at your call and will assist you 
in selecting the proper brushes for your machines. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL 


CARBON 


COMPANY, INC. 


Carbon Sales Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Emergency Service Plants 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
551 West Monroe St. 
Phone: State 6092 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Arrott Power Bldg. No. 3, Barker Place 
Phone: Atlantic 3570 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
357 West 36th St. 
Phone: Lackawanna 8153 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
1824 Ninth Ave. N. 
Phone: Main 4016 
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Your answer to lower 
locomotive costs per 
ton hauled! 


How can your annual locomotive costs be re- 
duced? Vulcan Electric Locomotives answer 
this question. They are designed primarily to 
reduce maintenance and operation costs. They 
embody the same long-service qualifications as 
the popularly used Vulcan Steam Locomo- 
tives, which have service records of thirty 
and forty years. 


The feature which has done most to make pos- 
sible Vulcan Steam Locomotive durability, 
and is now built into the Vulcan Trolley Loco- 
motive, is the 3-point suspension of the chassis. 


This feature absorbs shock, reduces wear and 
strain and cuts down maintenance costs. 


Get the complete facts about Vulcan Electric 
Locomotives—both trolley and storage bat- 
tery. It will pay you. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Established 1849 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
50 Church Street McCormick Building 


LOCOMOTIVES 


am Locomotive 
ant, Tona-serviee features “us the | 
TOME VUspEension 
the Vuican 1 Scomintive. | 
» frame through one set of hangers. . 
ak extending across. ; 
| 
“ordinary it equalities © 
Poatures. 
Each side” frame is cast in one 
ad of Bar design, 
and simplify inspection. 
|The powerful, asily operated 
brakes, like the other two features, 
ith adopted in alarge degree j 
from Vulean “Steam Locomotive 
| Vulcan Products | 
Hoists, : 
Electric and Steam 
Steam, Gasoline, Electric, | 
Rotary Kilne, Dryers, Coolers and | 
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Anaconda means Economy 


NACONDA Trolley Wire assures economy 
to the mine operator because it provides 
\CONDA 
shies dependable power and thus prevents breakdowns, 
congestion and costly haulage delays. 


WIRE PRODUCTS 
Copper Wire 


Solid or Stranded It is tough, strong and durable. Its conductivity 
Bare, Weatherproof 


wad Wow luraies is unexcelled because it is made of Anaconda 
Pincay Electrolytic Copper over 99.9% pure. 
Lead and Braid Covered 
Paper Lead Cable Six wire mills offer a coast-to-coast service un- 
Trolley Wire 


Copper and Hitenso equalled for promptness and dependability. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Rod, Wire and Cable Products 


General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington St. 


ACONDA IROLLEY 
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As important in history 
as the harvester 


OMPARE the status of the American farmer with that of the European 

peasant who still does most of his til'ing by hand. The release from grinding 

toil granted the farmer by the harvester is known as a turning point in industrial 

history. Like the harvester the COLODER is the harbinger of higher standards 
of living; of a higher civilization. 


we GRICULTURE AND MINING are the two basic industries. Mech- 
v¥42%4 anization is changing the whole aspect of the mining industry as it has 
; done already in agriculture. In both cases, those who have pioneered 
have made the greatest progress, won the highest rewards. 


Today finds the COLODER a finished loading machine with a background 
of 30 years of development experience. Let our Mining Engineering Depart- 
ment survey your conditions. Send for a catalog. 


THE COLODER COMPANY, INC. 


568 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


THE COLODER 
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PROFIT 


CAINING 


C OAL finds its way out of your mine on a steel 


map. The efficiency of movement of every 


a lump that comes out depends on that map. That 
: efficiency, increased to daily tonnage and totaled 
; into yearly output, becomes a large factor for 
economy or for cost. Serviceability of track— 
Ss : the chart by which your output travels—depends 


on three factors—construction, skill and care of 
the map maker, and maintenance. CENTRAL’S 
service and equipment has speeded production, 
cut costs and increased safety at many mines. 
Let us serve you. 


t= 


Catalog No. 3 free on request. 


THE CENTRAL FroG & SwitcH Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ENTR 


RACK EQUIPMENT 


\ 
Sh 
| | A Steel Map 
d | | 
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Same size fan—same speed, BUT— 


31,000 cu.ft. 


more air per minute 


At the Shoemaker Coal Co., Lilly, Pa., a Robin- 
son Coniflo replaced another modern type disc 
fan with these results: 


8 ft. 
432 R. P. M. 
Volume delivered...... 61,000 cu. ft. 

45 H. P 
ROBINSON Wheel............ 8 ft. 
432 R. P. M. 
Volume delivered...... 92,000 cu. ft 
60 H. P. 


50 percent more air at much higher pressure with 
a consumption of only an additional 15 horse- 
power ! 


Scientific construction makes 
possible maximum volumetric capacity 
and efficiency of 


Robinson Coniflo Disc Fans 


Robinson Coniflo Disc Fans are economical and 
efficient for ventilating small mines and for devel- 
opment work where centrifugal fans are imprac- 
tical or unnecessary. 

Particularly adapted to booster work owing to 
their compact, rugged construction, making them 
very portable and easily erected. Ideal where 
economy of space and power are considered. 
Easily reversed; built to stand excessive speeds 
and severe service. 


Also made in wall types for — 


ventilating buildings, boiler 
rooms, etc. Sizes 2 ft. to 10 en 


ft.; special sizes for special en || 
requirements. Belt, gear, link 
belt chain or direct drive. 
Tell us your ventilation 
needs—or better still let us = 
tell you. Whatever they are, Robinson Coniflo Dise 


\\ Z 


we can fill them well. Fans eliminate back 

flow and discharge the 

NOTE: air in a straight line. 

We have moved our offices Air is not thrown off 

from Pittsburgh to Zelienople, tips of blades against 

Pa. Please direct all corre- casing, as in other 
spondence to that address. designs. 


FOR 30 YEARS ENGINEERS IN AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT 


ROBINSON 


L_ Peoples Bank VENtIating Co zie: 
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Blasting Supplies 
that are dependable 


ATLAS 


Blasting Supplies 
Always Dependable 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Bir- McAlester, Okla.; New 
mingham, Ala: Orleans, La.; New York 
Mass.; Charle ston, City, N. Y.; Norristown, 
W. Va.; Chicago, Ill; Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Des Moines, lowa: Pittsburg, Kans. ; Pitts- 
Houghton, Mic h.; Jop. burgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
lin, Mo.; Kansas City, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.: 
Mo.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A PROPER EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY LA 


Only the finest materials 
obtainable are used in mak- 
ing them. ... Then, they are in- 
spected under one of the most rigid 


TLAS Blasting Supplies are 
A made by expert workers.... 


inspection systems employed by a 
manufacturer. 


As a result, Atlas Blasting Sup- 
plies ALWAYS are DEPEND- 
ABLE. They cut blasting costs and 
insure BETTER work. 


Let the Atlas Service man help 
you to determine what particular 
forms of Atlas Blasting Supplies 
will give you the best service and 
save the most money on your work. 
Write nearest branch. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branch Offices: 
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“GUNITE’’” ROOF PROTECTION 


After Eight Years Service—[1918-1926] 


“‘The protection afforded by the application of GUNITE is all that 
could be expected and I would say that fully ninety per cent of 
the,GUNITE_applied is still holding.”’ 


Abstract of letter dated Aug. 2, 1926, from 
Mr. Fred Nocman, Chief Alle- 
gheny Kiver Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


99 
GU NITE Eliminated timbering in these entries and 


even though this mine was shut down for practically two years the 
‘*GUNITE”’ was 90% intact and operations were resumed with min- 
imum_delay and expense. 


And don’t forget that the ‘‘CEMENT GUN” is the ideal method 
of distributing rock-dust—Efficient and economical. 


The ‘‘DUAL-PURPOSE’’ Machine. 
SEND THE COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
~ r T ~ 
CEMENT-GUN CO., INC. ss 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
- New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco oS ; 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
The “CEMENT-GUN” is not a restricted article and may be purchased and used 23 es ‘ 
by anyone. In addition we also have a Contract Department which will be very ? Po / 
pleased to make suggestions and prepare estimates on your work. ? v = 
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éickhoff 
BALL BEARING CONVEYOR 


PATENTED AND PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


The best conveyor ever made! 


Superior to any Roller type ever produced, the Eickhoff Ball Bearing con- 
veyor possesses features that make it the most economical material handling 
equipment for all conditions, systems of mining, and seam heights from 14 
inches up. 


Elimination of sliding friction, lower power consumption, and longer life 
are prominent advantages of this new Eickhoff conveyor, which is smooth- 
working, quieter in operation, more simply constructed, and easier to move 
and handle than any other conveyor made. 


In the Ball Bearing conveyor, Eickhoif Engineers, conclusively demonstrate 
a leadership maintained, throughout the past twenty years, with their Roller 
type conveyor, the largest group of Air and Electric jigging conveyor Drives, 
and the Duck Bill Loading Attachment. 


Ask for Eickhoff booklet No. 559. 


Sole American Agents: 


CONVEYOR SALES CO., Inc. 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN 


SCRANTON, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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THE PEOPLE want industrial peace. It is essential 
to the well-being and prosperity of the nation. When 
an industrial disturbance 
threatens to tie-up, even tem- 


THE COAL 


porarily, a major portion of 
a great basic industry, such 
LABOR 


as coal, the people look to the 
Government for protection 
and relief. They have no al- 
ternative except to stand by 
and watch the progress of the struggle for supremacy 
between the contending forces; and while the contest 
is being waged, the people suffer. 

While conditions in the bituminous coal fields are not 
very encouraging, there are certain things that modify 
the situation as it appeared even as recent as a month 
ago. Congress has refused to pass legislation interfer- 
ing with the industry. Many bills remain on the calen- 
dar, calling for everything from confiscation to the more 
mild demands of further ‘‘investigation.’’ There is 
every likelihood that these measures will die with the 
closing of the 69th Congress, although President Cool- 
idge in his annual message to Congress emphasized the 
necessity for immediate action. 

Steadily inereasing stocks of coal throughout the coun- 
try are piling up. Prospects for large reserves of fuel 
above ground, together with production capacity of the 
non-union mines, has done much to allay the Govern- 
ment’s anxiety concerning the state of industry should 
a strike result next Mareh. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce these reserve stocks amount to be- 
tween 50 and 60 million tons. It is estimated that these 
reserves, coupled with capacity production of the non- 
union fields discounts the imminent dangers should a 
strike occur. 

Failure of the miners’ union to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the operators in the union fields in reaching 
a satisfactory wage agreement will prove exceedingly 
costly to the miners, and, of course, to the operators. 
The union operators can not afford to lose their markets 
to the non-union fields. The union miners can not afford 
to stand upon demands that will bring about such a re- 
sult. Their interests and those of the operators primarily 
are the same, and can be best served if the union mines 
are kept going. High wages, short hours, and the check- 
off can mean nothing to the miners’ union if there is no 
work for union miners because of no market for the coal 
produced in the union fields at prices that will cover cost 
of production and permit the union mines to operate. 
Prosperity in the union fields, employment that will 
permit union miners to provide the necessities of life 
and health, and preservation of markets for the prod- 
ucts of the union fields, all depend very largely upon 
whether the miners’ union decides to cooperate with, 
rather than dictate to, the operators. 

It is a fact that in instigating an industrial war, labor 
leaders in the past have shown an unconscionable dis- 
regard for the rights of the people. These leaders have 
been the aggressors, and they have been able to compel 
acquiescence and obedience to the plans they initiate for 


SITUATION 


imposing their demands upon the employers in industry. 
Notwithstanding this, when legislation is proposed for 
regulating industry, it always is directed at the employ- 
ers and never at the labor organizations. If it is right 
to control employers, why not also the labor unions? 
Why should the alleged culpability of one group in an 
industrial controversy be made the basis for Government 
action while no thought is given or action taken to deal 
with censurable conduct on the part of the other group? 
Why pounce upon one and ignore the other? 

The people should be impartial judges. The Govern- 
ment should be an impartial arbiter, if it acts at all ina 
labor dispute. Responsibility in a general industrial 
controversy does not rest upon one side alone. It usually 
rests with the aggressor. One side should not be held 
responsible and ealled to account, while the other is 
allowed to remain irresponsible, and left free to domi- 
nate at will a situation largely of its own ereation. 

While President Coolidge advocated action to pro- 
vide for emergency legislation, it is plain that he does 
not favor any plan savoring of permanent regulation. 
At least two members of his Cabinet are opposed in prin- 
ciple to any sort of Government regulation of the coal 
industry. Seeretary of Labor Davis in discussing coal 
problems at the recent convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress, said: ‘‘The publie no more wants Govern- 
ment interference with the coal industry than do the 
operators.’’ Seeretary of Commerce Hoover, in an ad- 
dress to this same meeting, stated that he is opposed to 
Government interference in business. He insisted that 
every ‘time the Government had attempted to regulate 
business, it had been at the direct demand, the over- 
whelming demand, in facet, of a large part of the citizens 
of our country. 

We believe the President is opposed to any sort of 
regulation except as a measure of last resort. But, we 
believe he favors regulatory powers that can be applied 
with equal foree and justice to both employers and em- 
ployees, if a grant of such powers through legislative 
action is finally adopted. 

Labor leaders who soon will enter negotiations with 
the coal operators for a new wage seale undoubtedly 
expect to enforee their demands, without regard to the 
question of reasonableness, by holding over the coal 
operators the threat of one-sided regulatory legislation. 
If these leaders thought for a moment that such legisla- 
tion would not be one-sided but would apply to them 
and their organization with equal justice, they would 
quickly seek to cooperate with the operators in an effort 
to reach a reasonable basis for a new wage agreement. 
But as long as they feel secure in the knowledge that 
powerful, and perhaps controlling, political factions will 
play their game as the negotiations develop and the con- 
troversy waxes warm, they will strive to dictate without 
thought of compromise or cooperation. 

What the country needs is industrial cooperation and 
not more legislation. And we will have better industrial 
cooperation if Congress will make it clear that there is to 
be no one-sided regulatory legislation. 
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HERBERT HOOVER told mining men at the con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress, in Washing- 
ton, that all centralization of 
power in Government is the 


INNOVATIONS 


direct demand of well organ- 
ized groups of citizens; that 
it is rarely that Government 
MINORITIES itself initiates movements to 


extend its authority. He in- 
sisted that the states have ac- 
quired the alarming habit of passing on to Washington 
problems that should be solved by the states themselves; 
that the demand on Congress by well organized groups 
for this or that measure of legislation that will put Gov- 
ernment into business is responsible—entirely—tfor what 
we now have of this evil. 

Small minorities when properly organized can make a 
noise like a million people. They have fooled lots of 
folk before this, and will, no doubt, do so again; but the 
fact remains that it is the clamor of these minorities— 
not a vast overwhelming’ demand of the populace—that 
is bringing about centralized Government at Washington. 

Mr. Hoover points out that bureaucracy seldom seeks 
to expand itself. This has not been the general experi- 
ence. For the one Government agency that is content to 
confine its activities to any restricted effort, there are 
dozens that yearly make desperate efforts to convince 
Congress that their activities should be expanded and 
their appropriations doubled. And this, without much 
thought as to any duplication of effort. Also witness 
the difficulty of discontinuing the activities of any bu- 
reau or commission once it is established. Usually, after 
a struggle, the public gives in, and we have agencies, 
temporarily created, that carry on and on interminably. 

At present the people are confronted with many proj- 
ects to put the Government into business in competition 
with private enterprise. If the sponsors for those 
projects—the organized minorities—are successful in 
putting Government further into business, whose fault is 
it? Did the public want the Cape Cod Canal purchased 
and operated at public expense? This was originally 
a private enterprise which failed to make good.* It has 
now unloaded on the Government. Do the majority 
of the people want grain elevators on the Mississippi 
River to be established, owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment in competition with private capital? Do the 
people, or any reasonably large proportion of them, 
wish the Government to go into the coal business? Or, 
would any large proportion advocate an international 
alliance to buy up all the gold properties in the world, 
and operate them under Government control? 


Whenever the price of a commodity has for one cause 
or another reached a level that is unsatisfactory to an 
industry, frequently rehabilitation of that industry de- 
pends upon some form of Government assistance. Usu- 
ally, at the inception of such a movement, there is no 
thought of Government control of that harassed indus- 
try, but inevitably an industry in the doldrums if it 
does not watch its step arrives at that port. 

Congress, while representing the country as a whole, 
represents first the various states, second, the various 
sections, and lastly, the Nation as a whole. This may 
not be as appropriate as we are led sometimes to believe ; 
but it is nevertheless a fact, and under Constitutional 
Government it should be so. Such a situation will always 
create howling minorities. It is necessary for Congress 
and the general public to learn to be able to distinguish 
between the real and the unreal; between the cries of the 
yelling mob and the great conservative, though too often 
silent, thought of the Nation. 
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THE OUTSTANDING CAUSE of our present-day 
industrial expansion is productive efficiency. With 
ample capital, skilled diree- 
tion and mass production we 
are able to pay large wages 
and still sell our goods in the 
markets of the world. All of 
these three elements are nee- 
essary to this result. 

Mass production is only 
possible in a country where there is a very large home 
consumption. <A sufficient home consumption has never 
been developed in any country which does not protect 
its home markets for the benefit of its own producers. 
The great home market of this country is not equalled 
by any other in the world. Its demands suffice to keep 
most manufacturing lines running at full speed the 
greater part of each year. The profits to be derived 
from this market have developed large manufacturing 
units equipped to produce more cheaply than would be 
possible with smaller units and because of that cheap 
unit production this country is able to sell its surplus 
products in foreign markets. 

European manufacturers of automobiles not long 
since decided that by mass production they would be 
able to hold their own market as against American 
manufactured motor cars. The further development of 
this idea conclusively shows that one of the necessary 
elements was lacking—namely, a home consumption 
which would support mass production. 

A well-developed home market is the essential of mass 
production, which in turn is an integral part of indus- 
trial success. 


HOME CONSUMP- 
TION AND MASS 
PRODUCTION 


FIFTY YEARS AGO Gold was king, and the ambi- 
tious miner spent his day seeking promising gold prop- 
erties. But the situation has 
changed strangely in recent 
years. Reports from the 
United States Geological Sur- 
vey for 1926 show conclus- 
ively the passing of the purely 
gold or silver mine, and the 
rise to prominence of the complex ores. 

One major disadvantage encountered by the complex 
ore miner is that the fall in price of any one of the major 
components creates a decrease in the value of the entire 
output; an advantage being the converse, an increase in 
price of any major component puts the entire output 
on a profitable basis. 

But 1926 statistics unfortunately register a decrease 
in value while output increased materially. This is due 
largely to the great drop in the price of silver. Major 
strides were made in 1926 in metallurgy, and production 
of all metals was substantially above 1926 figures, with 
the exception of gold which continues steadily to decline. 
Copper production increased substantially, and although 
the export situation did not measure up to the expecta- 
tions of the operators, domestic consumption increased 
in a surprising manner. Lead and zine maintained 
splendid levels, as did iron ore production. 

Our mineral future rests upon the further development 
of complex ores. Large deposits exist, and much experi- 
mentation is being carried forward upon low-grade lead 
and zine ores and iron ores, and a definite effort is 
being made to utilize our lignite coal reserves. With 


THE REIGN 
OF 
COMPLEX ORES 


ways and means provided for their recovery and util- 
ization the country is assured of minerals for many 
centuries. 
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AT THE PRESENT TIME when the press of this 
country is filled with criticisms of Mexico largely based 


upon its recent actions with 

reference to. mineral claims 

and its proposal to force all 

foreign owners to surrender 

such claims and accept in- 

stead a renewable right to 

—— operate for a term of years, 

it may be interesting to com- 

pare her attitude with the action of the United States 

in connection with the oil, coal and hydro-electric 
power resources of the West. 

We find it difficult to distinguish between the present 
action of Mexico and the action of the United States 
Government with reference to coal claims in Alaska. 
During the pioneer days of the West the United States 
Government regarded itself as a trustee of the public 
lands for the benefit of the then maturing states. In 
consideration of the hardships which must be endured 
in a new country title to these lands was given to claim- 
ants wherever and whenever an applicant had lived up 
to the requirement of the Federal law. Whatever con- 
tests then arose were contests between rival claimants 
for the same property in which contest representatives 
of the Government sat as judges to decide which of the 
rival claimants had the best right to the property in 
question. 

This policy was satisfactory to the Government, was 
satisfactory to the pioneers of the western states, and 
resulted in a development of a wild and mountainous 
country unparalleled elsewhere in the world. 

Then the insidious bug of socialism entered into the 
public conscience. Mr. Gifford Pinchot, with the aid of 
President Roosevelt, sold to the country his idea that 
the United States Government was a landlord holding 
for the benefit of the whole Nation, rather than a trustee 
for the benefit of the growing states. 

Prior to the adoption of this theory coal had been dis- 
covered in Alaska, closely following the development of 
Alaska’s gold reserves. The gold mining development 
of Alaska called for the use of fuel. Notwithstanding 
the very remote distance from the coast, the still more 
remote distance from any considerable market, some- 
thing like 300 pioneers located coal lands in Alaska, paid 
to the Government $360,000, at the rate of $10 per 
acre, which was the then price fixed by the Government 
for coal lands more than ten miles from any line of rail- 
road. These men spent from four to six million dollars 
building roads, and protecting their claims, but before 
any patents had been granted the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment had been reversed. 

As a net result of these efforts the pioneers who under- 
took to develop Alaska’s coal claims and furnish fuel 
for western development were forced to defend them- 
selves against charges of criminal conspiracy against the 
Government, tried at points far distant from their 
Alaskan operations. All of these men were acquitted, 
but the coal lands taken in accordance with the then 
existing law under which every requirement was met 
were by devious means taken from them. 

Alaska is still burning British Columbia coal; the 
white population of Alaska has decreased very materi- 
ally and these coal lands are still open for appropria- 
tion under a leasing system. 

This seems to be exactly what Mexico is attempting 
to force claimants for mineral reserves in that country 
to accept, in place of the title granted in accordance 
with the law at the time of appropriation. 

The injustice of the landlord theory of public land 


THE ADVANCE OF 
SOCIALISM 
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ownership against the theory of trusteeship for benefit 
of the growing states, can only be understood by those 
who appreciate the genius of western development. One 
theory makes for the growth of self-respecting industrial 
communities; the other tends to socialism. 


TWO PROPOSALS affecting tax cases pending be- 
fore the Bureau of Internal Revenue have been made 
in bills introduced in the 
Senate. In one, Senator 

PROPOSED Couzens proposes to transfer 

TAX all the administrative fune- 

‘ tions of tax audit and tax 
AMENDMENTS review from the Commis- 
= sioner of Internal Revenue 
to the Comptroller-General, 
and in the other, introduced as an amendment to the 
deficiency appropriation bill, Senator McKellar pro- 
poses that no refund in excess of $50,000 shall be paid 
until the ease is reviewed and the settlement approved 
by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

The adoption of either proposal would slow up the set- 
tlement of back taxes, already long delayed. The trans- 
fer of the functions of tax audit and review to the Comp- 
troller-General’s office might involve new regulations, 
rulings and procedure, which would undo practically all 
the forward steps taken recently by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to facilitate settlement of back 
taxes and expeditious handling of returns of current 
and future years. The proposal to have the Board of 
Tax Appeals approve all cases involving refunds in ex- 
cess of $50,000, would impose upon the board an addi- 
tional burden which would make it practically impossi- 
ble for it to function, as its dockets already are loaded 
to such an extent that it can not, with its present mem- 
bership, expeditiously dispose of the appeals pending 
before it. The present condition of the board’s docket 
justifies an increase of its membership. If it is consti- 
tuted a reviewing agency, as well as an appeals’ body, 
adequate personnel would have to be provided. 

Congress created in the 1926 Revenue Act a Joint 
Committee of both Houses to investigate the whole situ- 
ation respecting administration and simplification of the 
present income tax system, and provided that this com- 
mittee shall report its findings not later than December 
31, this year. It would be well not to disturb the present 
system by any hastily conceived or ill-considered amend- 
ment affecting the administration of the income tax law; 
but rather to rely upon the Joint Committee to work out 
proposals based upon its findings, after hearings and ma- 
ture deliberation upon the actual needs of the present 
system. The wise course, then, for Congress to pursue 
is to reject these present proposals or refer them to the 
Joint Committee for report at the next session. 


THE BITUMINOUS coal industry particularly and 
that part of the business world which understands the 
eoal situation generally, will be delighted to know that 
the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Com- 
PASSING merce has decided by a sub- 
OF THE stantial majority to lay aside 

from present consideration 
PARKER BILL the so-called Parker Coal 
Control Bill. 

For several years past there 


has been an almost continuous agitation for some sort 
of legislation which it was hoped would solve a supposed 
publie coal question. We have insisted at all times that 
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there is no publie coal problem. The problem in coal is 
a problem of the operators and miners who because of 
vast over-production capacity have been forced into 
partial idleness. 

For many years the consumption of coal in the United 
States doubled every ten years. At the present time 
this increase in consumptive capacity has been largely 
curtailed by the use of fuel oil, hydroelectric power and 
more scientific utilization methods. 

When Congress desires again to consider the coal ques- 
tion we trust it will do so with a desire to aid the indus- 
try by stabilizing production thereby furnishing op- 
portunities for moderate but uniform profits, rather than 
from the unfounded attitude which seeks to curb and 
restrain a supposed coal baron which unfortunately has 
no existence. 

There may be need for legislation which will apply 
to all of the natural resource industries which will make 
possible a stabilization of production and thereby de- 
erease production costs, stabilize the price to consumers, 
conserve our wasting assets and at the same time leave 
a fair and stable profit to the operators, but there 
should not be any legislation which applies only to-one 
separate branch of any industry. 


THE CONSTITUTION of the United States provides 
that no state shall be deprived, without its consent, of 
its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate. Yet, the Senate, by its 
action in exeluding the Sen- 


SENATORIAL ator-designate of the State of 
AUTOCRACY Illinois, ignored that plain 


mandate of the Constitution. 
This action was based upon 
the theory that the clause of 
the Constitution making the Senate sole judge of elec- 
tions, returns and qualifications of its members, gives 
the Senate the power to consider any matter pertaining 
to the general qualifications or fitness of a Senator-elect 
or Senator-designate prior to his admission. That was 
the contention of the Senators who led the opposition 
to the admission of the Senator-designate of Illinois. 

But what does the Constitution say? It prescribes 
the qualifications that shall be considered. It provides 
in Article I, Section 3, Clause 3, under the title ‘‘ Quali- 
fications,’’ that ‘‘no person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for 
which he shall be chosen.’’ Has the Senate power, under 
the Constitution to deny admission to a member-desig- 
nate, if these prescribed qualifications are met. We think 
not. We believe that the Senate must seat the Senator- 
elect or designate, and deal with him further, if cir- 
cumstances justify it, under the power granted to expel 
a member, with the concurrence of two-thirds. 

The State of Illinois has the right to insist upon the 
seating of her Senator-designate. Neither her people nor 
her government should submit to arbitrary and despotic 
usurpation of power by the Senate whereby she is de- 
prived, even temporarily, without her consent, of her 
Constitutional right to equal suffrage in that body. II- 
linois should insist that the plain language and intent 
of the Constitution be followed, that her Senator-desig- 
nate shall be seated, and that the Senate shall not expel 
her Senator, except by the concurrence of two-thirds. 

The Constitution is the bulwark of our Republic. The 
growing tendency of certain political groups to read 
into it language and powers that are not there, and to 
ignore its mandates and express provisions, should be 
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curbed. The present situation would be extremely seri- 
ous if some vital question were pending in the Senate 
in which the State of Illinois might be deeply concerned. 

It is significant that the Senate divided along political 
lines, the so-called regular Republicans voting to admit 
the Senator-designate, the Democrats, with two or three 
exceptions, voting to exclude, and the so-called anti- 
administration or progressive Republicans, voting with 
the Democrats. It seems clear that political considera- 
tions rather than moral principles, or ideals of political 
righteousness, or Constitutional rights were the con- 
trolling motives behind the action of the majority. Thus 
it would appear that the arguments against the Senator- 
designate based upon the question of propriety of cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures in the Illinois pri- 
mary campaign, were advanced merely as a camouflage 
for political maneuvering. 

We hold no brief for the Senator-designate thus tem- 
porarily excluded. It may be that the Senate’s inquiry 
will disclose sufficient grounds for his expulsion. We be- 
lieve, however, that the Constitutional procedure is 
clearly prescribed; that the Senate violated the Consti- 
tution in excluding the Senator-designate; that a sover- 
eign right of the State of Illinois has been denied; and 
that the only proper course for the Senate to follow, is 
to seat the Illinois Senator, and then by two-thirds vote 
expel him if grounds therefor are established. 

Every Senator is under oath to abide by and uphold 
the Constitution of the United States. If they are per- 
mitted to disregard it, or to interpret it to suit political 
plans, with impunity, it will not long stand as a guaran- 
tee of human freedom, equal rights, and State Sover- 
eignty. 


THE ANNUAL Silver Market Review for 1926 of 
Handy and Harmon, of New York, wiile not enecourag- 
ing as to the future market 
for silver is nothing like as 
gloomy as the impression 
which prevailed shortly after 


ree the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency 

—— and Finance was first made 

public in the United States. 

This report shows that in the United States and 


Canada the consumption of silver in 1926 was 33,500,000 
ounces, an increase of two and a half million ounces over 
the consumption of 1925; in the sterling silverware 
trade an increase of 3 percent, and in the silver-plated 
ware an increase of 4 percent over the 1925 consumption. 
As against this increase in the use of silver the coinage 
in the United States decreased from 17,000,000 ounces 
to 6,700,000 ounces, but at the same time the production 
of silver in the United States decreased from 66,000,000 
to 62,000,000 ounces while production in Mexico in- 
creased from 92.9 millions to 93.7 millions, and in 
Canada from 20,200,000 to 21,900,000 ounces. 

During the year 1926 the proceeds of the base coinage 
in England was but 700,000 ounces while in the previ- 
ous year, 1925, the proceeds from this source amounted 
to 7,000,000 ounces. While India is not likely to be a 
purchaser of very large amounts of silver in the future 
as she has been in the past, it does not seem probable 
that much of the Indian silver will be placed upon the 
market and there is even a probability that India will 
still be a purchaser but upon a much smaller seale than 
heretofore. 

On the whole the promise is for a fairly stable market 
at a price which is very low as compared with the cost 
of production. 


| 
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THE VALUE OF TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN SOLVING STATE 
AND LOCAL PROBLEMS* 


Taxpayers’ Associations Prove Efficacious In Securing Economies In State And Local Expenditures 
And In Preventing Unnecessary Increases In Public Indebtedness—Such Associations Crystallize 


NE effect of the tremendous in- 
in taxes has been the 

propagation of the organization 
idea among taxpayers. The facts of 
taxation in the western states make it 
readily understandable why the idea has 
its most general manifestation in that 
part of the country. These states are 
thinly populated and only partially de- 
veloped. Title to from 40 to 85 percent 
of the surface of each state is held by 
the National Government and is, conse- 
quently, untaxable and subject to very 
limited use. Yet the demands for pub- 
lic needs and luxuries are as vigorously 
urged and about as fully met there as 
elsewhere in the country, despite the 
comparatively meagre tax avenues and 
sources. The situation, therefore, im- 
pressed itself with special force upon 
taxpayers in the West. Organization 
was facilitated by interdependence of in- 
dustries and activities of these states 
and by the fact that taxpayers there are 
disposed to be more self-reliant and are 
better informed with respect to state 
and local affairs generally than in the 
more populous states. 

Most of the Western States have 
active taxpayers’ associations. Twelve 
of them have affiliated in a regional 
association. This discussion will deal 
with the experience in those states. Re- 
sults attained in them are probably com- 
parable with what may be done in 
others. 

Of the three parties to taxation— 
legislator, collector and taxpayer—the 
taxpayer is the most important and is 
the one for whose benefit the other 
parties are presumed to function. Theo- 
retically, his wishes are carefully ascer- 
tained and observed by his elected and 
appointed representatives, As a mat- 
ter of fact, they frequently are not, and 
the taxpayer generally has been indiffer- 
ent, unorganized, inarticulate and _ in- 
effective. 

The legislator has abundant sugges- 
tion and incentive to impose taxes and 
the tax collector’s activities are specific- 
ally prescribed. Both have organized 
support and established media for the 
presentation of their position and the ac- 
complishment of their wishes. The tax- 
payer lacks these advantages except 


* Address before 29th Annual Convention, 
American Mining Congress. 

_ t Secretary, Utah Chapter, American Mining 
Congress. Salt Lake City. Utah. 


crease 


And Direct Public Sentiment 


By A. G. MACKENZIE + 


when he creates them through associa- 
tion with fellow taxpayers. Such asso- 
ciation becomes valuable and effective to 
the extent that it gives the taxpayer 
more influence in tax legislation and in 
the collection and disposition of the 
money he supplies for governmental 
purposes. 

Taxpayers’ associations contribute 
most directly to the solution of their 
state and local problems through efforts 
for the utmost economy consistent with 
efficiency in the expenditure of public 


money. This is the controlling program 
of most of the existent associations, 
although they render other valuable 
services. 


A typical and successful state associa- 
tion consists of a state committee, 
county committees and local committees 
where desirable, with as large an indi- 
vidual membership as can be obtained. 
Each committee has represen- 
tation of all classes of taxpayers within 
its jurisdiction. members 
are selected by the class of taxpayers 
they represent. Political partisanship is 
eliminated and political officeholders are 
not permitted to serve on the committees. 
Committees effect their organiza- 
tion and have full autonomy within their 
jurisdictions, subject only to the general 
policies of the association. State-wide, 
county and local mass meetings of tax- 
payers and conferences of committee 
chairmen are held frequently. 

Solidarity of the association is main- 
tained through avoidance of the subject 
of tax equalization and other questions 
upon which unanimous agreement is not 
attainable. All activities of the associa- 
tion are conducted publicly. Press repre- 
sentatives are invited to all meetings. 
Tax data, collected or compiled by the 
association, and other tax information 
are offered for publication in the general 
press and are placed in the publications 
of the association for the information of 
its members. Representatives of the 
association address business clubs and 
other organizations. Projects or acts are 
publicly opposed or publicly approved by 
the association, in accordance with the 
circumstances. Efforts are made at all 
times to ascertain the views of as many 
individual taxpayers as possible on every 
‘ssue that arises. 


member 


Committee 


own 


The committees confer with tax and 
other public officials and bodies whenever 
a tax matter is under consideration. In- 
dependent audits and investigations of 
public accounts and public administration 
are made by representatives of the asso- 
ciation. Bond proposals are analyzed in 
advance when possible and desired modi- 
fications recommended. All political 
parties are urged to nominate respon- 
sible men, especially for legislative 
offices, state or local. Close contact with 
legislators is established and maintained. 
The v ews of the association are conveyed 
to legislators through personal appear- 
ance of the taxpayers’ representatives 
and through written analyses of proposed 
legislation. 

Tax associations do much to put better 
business methods into public affairs. 
Treasury raids initiated in selfishness, 
partisanship, emotionalism or hysteria 
are discouraged through the application 
of cold fact and sound argument. The 
knowledge that all public disbursements 
or other official acts will be thoroughly 
and fearlessly scrutinized and the find- 
ings made public is a powerful deterrent 
to reckless expenditure and indifferent 
administration. 

Through its organization the tax- 
payers’ association can give the public 
official accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation with regard to the sentiment 
of the community on any question; an 
authentic expression from their consti- 
tuents such as most public officials desire 
and appreciate. These expressions are 
obtainable at any time through the asso- 
ciation. This is a distinct advantage over 
a situation where the taxpayer is able 
to express his views only at periodic 
political elections and then in a much less 
forceful and less definite way. Sincere 
public officials cordially welcome the 
assistance the association can thus ren- 
der to them and through them to the 
public. Such service is especially valu- 
able to the legislator, who is required to 
act upon many measures about which he 
can not possibly acquire all desired in- 
formation personally in the limited time 
at his command. 

The education of the taxpayer himself 
is one of the important achievements 
of a taxpayers’ association. This is 
stimulated through organization that 
extends to the smallest taxing units 
and that considers every item of public 
expenditure. (Continued on page 120) 
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INCOME TAX PROCEDURE* 


Brief Review Procedure Bureau Internal Revenue In Handling Income Tax Returns, Covering 
Generally Channels Through Which Returns Pass And Various Steps Taken By Bureau Be- 
tween Time Returns Are.Filed And Time Final Settlement Tax Liability 


partnerships, fiduciaries, and corpo- 
rations are filed with collectors of 
internal revenue for the sixty-five collec- 
tion districts, or with their representa- 
tives in other large cities, who forward 
them to the collectors. As received, re- 
turns are examined as to correctness of 
form and execution and accuracy of 
computations and listed for assessment. 
Returns of individuals are separated 
into two main classes: viz, Forms 1040A, 
for earned net incomes of not more than 
$5,000 derived chiefly from salaries and 
wages, and Forms 1040, for net incomes 
of more than $5,000, or, regardless of 
amount, if derived from a profession or 
business, including farming. 


ie tax returns of individuals, 


CLASSIFICATION OF RETURNS 

Personal returns on Formsl040A and 
returns of fiduciaries and partnerships, 
Forms 1041 and 1065, respectively, in- 
dicating a distributive or beneficial in- 
terest of $1,500 or less, are retained by 
collectors for audit in their offices. 
Forms 1041 and 1065 showing a dis- 
tributive or beneficial interest in ex- 
cess of $1,500 are forwarded to the ap- 
propriate internal revenue agent in 
charge for examination. 

After returns have been separated as 
described above revenue agents tempor- 
arily assigned to collectors’ offices review 
the returns of individuals on Form 1040 
and of all returns of corporations for 
the purpose of classifying the returns 
as outlined below: 

(a) Those returns that are deter- 
mined to be properly pre- 
pared and should not require 
further audit, 

Those returns that can be ad- 

justed by office audit. 

(c) Those returns that will ap- 
parently require a field ex- 
amination. 


(b) 


Returns of class (a) are marked “Ae- 
cepted’; those of class (b) are marked 
“Office Audit”, and those of class (c) 
are marked “Field Audit.” 


CoLLEcToRS’ AUDITS 
Individual returns on Forms 1040A 
which are retained in collector’s offices, 
as above indicated, are audited and in 
case of a change in the tax liability 
resulting in a deficiency, the taxpayer is 
given an opportunity to protest and is 


* Extracts from remarks of A. B. Miess of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue before 29th Annual 
Convention, The American Mining Congress, 
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granted a hearing in the same manner 
as indicated hereafter in the case of re- 
turns on Forms 1040. 

It will be noted that a large percent- 
age of personal returns are audited and 
closed by collectors in whose offices they 
were originally filed. This procedure 
tends to bring the taxpayer and the col- 
lector into closer contact and to accom- 
plish the audit and closing of personal 
returns at a date earlier than would 
otherwise be possible. 


INCOME TAx UNIT AUDITS 

Returns of individuals on Form 1040 
and returns of all corporations are for- 
warded to the Income Tax Unit at 
Washington with the assessment lists. 
Returns are checked with the lists and 
then given a preliminary audit or re- 
view of the original classification of the 
internal revenue agent in charge. Fol- 
lowing this the card record of returns 
is made and statistics transcribed. Re- 
turns and control cards are sent to the 
files from which point returns classified 
as “Accepted,” provided this classifica- 
tion is approved, are placed in closed 
files and those marked “Office Audit” 
and “Field Audit” are forwarded to the 
proper internal revenue agent in charge. 


FIELD DIVISION AUDITS 


Upon receipt of returns the internal 
revenue agent in charge of each field 
division again reviews the returns and 
may change the original classification. 
Detailed examinations of taxpayers’ ac- 
counts are made if a “Field Audit” is 
required, or given an “Office Audit” at 
which time the agent may request the 
taxpayer to furnish data in substantia- 
tion of his return. The taxpayer is then 
advised of the result of the audit and 
furnished a copy of the examining in- 
ternal revenue agent’s report or state- 
ment of the office auditor. Any protest 
against the assessment of additional tax 
which the taxpayer desires to submit 
must be filed within thirty days from 
the date of the letter from the internal 
revenue agent in charge notifying of 
the deficiency. The taxpayer may re- 
quest a conference or may submit addi- 
tional data in writing. After thirty days 
the case is forwarded to the Income Tax 
Unit at Washington with recommenda- 
tion. 

DEFICIENCIES AND APPEALS 

If the Unit agrees with the findings of 
the revenue agent the taxpayer is no- 
tified by letter and afforded an opportun- 


ity for a hearing. If an agreement can 
not be reached the sixty-day letter is 
sent by registered mail notifying the 
taxpayer of his right to appeal to the 
Board of Tax Appeals. When an ap. 
peal is filed with the Board the file is 
requisitioned from the Income Tax Unit 
and a representative of the Bureau ap. 
pears in behalf of the Commissioner 
when the case is heard by the Board, 
If an appeal is not filed within the al. 
lotted time the deficiency in tax is as- 
sessed. 
SPECIAL AUDITS 

Returns showing deductions on account 
depletion of natural resources are given 
a special review and comparisons made 
with data in the possession of the Bu- 
reau from which the proper allowance 
for depletion is compiled. 

Returns which indicate that they are 
intended to cover the operations of sey- 
eral corporations are routed, with the 
reports of agents, to a special group of 
auditors trained to review consolidated 
returns. 

From year to year changes are made 
in the procedure which experience has 
shown will assist in the handling of re- 
turns expeditiously and with due regard 
for the rights of the taxpayer and of 
the Government. 


Mercury is the only common metal 
that is liquid at ordinary temperatures, 
and this characteristic enables it to sup- 
ply needs for which there are no known 
substitutes, states the Bureau of Mines, 
in a recently issued report. It alloys 
readily with certain other metals form- 
ing amalgams, many of which are plas- 
tic. The ease with which gold and silver 
amalgamate has been utilized for the 
recovery of those metals, but this use 
has been largely supplanted by the 
cyanide and flotation processes. The 
most important use of mercury is as a 
fulminate in blasting caps and other de- 
tonators. The metal, its mercurous and 
mercuric chlorides, and other compounds 
are used in medical preparations. Anti- 
fouling paints for ship bottoms are made 
with oxide of mercury which the salt in 
the sea water converts into mercuric 
chloride, thus forming an active poison. 
Mercury is also used in heating, elec- 
trical controlling apparatus, vapor 
lamps, cosmetics, vermilion, boiler com- 
pounds, dental amalgam, in thermom- 
eters, and by hatters and furriers in pre- 
paring raw materials. 
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Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith 


let us to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it. 


ABRAHAM. LINCOLN. 
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THE TASK OF THE CONGRESSIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON 


TAXATION* 


Revenue Law Should Embody Only Principles And Should Not Be Cluttered With Administra- 
tive Regulations—Increased Responsibilities for Collectors And Field Personnel Urged 
—Other Practical Remedies Suggested 


HE Revenue Act of 1926 estab- 
: lished a joint Congressional Com- 

mittee, known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, to 
investigate the operation and effects of 
the Federal system of internal revenue 
taxes, the administration of such taxes 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and measures and methods for the sim- 
plification of such taxes, particularly the 
income tax; and to publish a definite re- 
port thereon, together with recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the system, 
not later than December 31, 1927. 

That committee is composed of five 
members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and five members of 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
as follows: Representatives Green, Haw- 
ley, Treadway, Garner and Collier and 
Senators Smoot, Reed of Pennsylvania, 
Watson, Simmons, and Jones of New 
Mexico. Representative Green, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, is 
chairman of the Joint Committee. All 
are experts in Federal taxation, experi- 
enced legislators, conservative states- 
men, and able political leaders. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that the next rev- 
enue bill will embody provisions that will 
remove a large part of the difficulties in 
administration of the income tax law 
that have hampered the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and that have been the 
sources of great annoyance to taxpayers 
and incidentally expensive negotiations 
with the Treasury and appeals to the 
courts. 

The Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918 
were imperfectly drafted and hastily en- 
acted. Many of the imperfections of 
these war-emergency acts were contin- 
ued into the acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926. 
The difficulties and problems of adminis- 
tration were not materially improved by 
these later acts, but were in many re- 
spects aggravated by numerous amend- 
ments, made on recommendations of 
Treasury officials, which were designed 
largely-to give Congressional sanction to 
rulings and practices of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; but in some instances 
to close alleged gaps in the law through 
which it was said taxes might be evaded. 
The conditions disclosed by the investi- 
gation conducted by a Senate Select 
Committee, of which Senator Couzens of 


* Address at Tax Session of 29th Annual Con- 
vention, American Mining Congress. 


+ Chief, Tax Division, American Mining Con- 
gress, 


By McKINLEY W. KRIEGH + 


Michigan was chairman, emphasized “the 
need for an institution of procedure” to 
quote Senator Smoot in his report to the 
Senate on the 1926 bill “by which the 
Congress could be better advised as to 
the systems and methods employed in 
the administration of the Internal rev- 
enue laws.” 

Heretofore, in the consideration of pro- 
posed revision of the revenue laws, pro- 
posals framed by officials of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the Treasury 
Department have been given preferred 
consideration over the suggestions and 
recommendations of taxpayers. In the 
reports of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee can be found this ex- 
planation of a proposed amendment: 
“The amendment proposed to this section 
incorporates in the law the present reg- 
ulation of the Treasury.” The point I 
wish to emphasize is that Congress has 
in the past given little or no attention 
to the hardships imposed upon taxpayers 
by the administrative provisions of the 
law, the necessary regulations promul- 
gated by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to make these provisions effec- 
tive, or the cumbersome and expensive 
procedure required of taxpayers in se- 
curing final settlement of their tax liabil- 
ity. In consequence of the policy that 
has prevailed, iniquitous and indefensi- 
ble amendments have been written into 
the statute over the protests of taxpay- 
ers, which in no sense simplified or im- 
proved the law or its administration or 
benefited the Government from a rev- 
enue standpoint. That this policy is now 
to be abandoned is indicated in the re- 
port of Senator Smoot, chairman, of the 
Senate Finance Committee on the 1926 
act, wherein he states that Congress must 
have “a closer understanding of the de- 
tailed problems with which both the tax- 
payer and the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue are confronted,” and “it (the Joint 
Committee) will employ the necessary 
experts and assistants through whom it 
will be in direct contact with taxpayers 
for the purpose of obtaining all needed 
information to assist in the framing of 
future legislation.” 

Relying upon this policy as announced 
by the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, a National Committee on Tax Coop- 
eration has been formed, comprising rep- 
resentatives of the nationally organized 


groups of taxpayers, to assist in the 
study and investigation of the present in- 
ternal revenue system, by functioning as 
a clearing house for suggestions for the 
improvement of the system, and by serv- 
ing as an agency through which may be 
gathered such facts, data and informa- 
tion as may be necessary to furnish a 
proper basis for future revenue legisla- 
tion. The American Mining Congress is 
represented on this taxpayers’ committee. 

With this introductory outline concern- 
ing the creation of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, its purposes 
and functions and its probable attitude 
toward the problems of revenue adminis- 
tration from the standpoint of the tax- 
payers, I shall now discuss some of the 
details of the task with which that com- 
mittee is confronted. It is my firm be- 
lief that if the committee attempts to 
remedy the present system by recom- 
mending an occasional amendment here 
and there, it will accomplish little, if 
anything, of consequential benefit either 
to the Government or the taxpayers, but 
if it makes a definite and intelligent at- 
tempt to remodel the entire system of in- 
ternal revenue procedure, scrapping in 
their entirety provisions of the law 
which should properly be left to adminis- 
trative regulation, and incorporating in 
the law provisions that will protect the 
taxpayer from administrative abuses as 
well as the Government from loss of rev- 
enue from tax evasions, it will accom- 
plish the end for which it was created. 

Inasmuch as the Federal income tax 
system is in theory a system of primary 
self-assessment, the law should be shorn 
of the confusing and complicated tech- 
nicul provisions which are not under- 
standable to the average taxpayer and 
give rise to misinterpretations and er- 
roneous determinations of taxable net in- 
come. 


If it were easy to comply with the law, 
there would be fewer mistakes made by 
taxpayers in the preparation of returns. 
The first task of the Jnint Coromittee, 
therefore, should be to formulate a 
statute which would make possibie - 
curate self assessment. To accomplish 
the best results, the Joint Committee 
should make a careful study of every 
phase of the law and administrative pro- 
cedure affecting the preparation of the 
returns and the initial determination of 
taxable net income by the taxpayer. It 
should seek to apply the remedy at the 
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point wher» errors are made, not where 
they are found. 

Collectors of Internal Revenue should 
be invested with greater responsibility 
for the accuracy of returns filed. It 
should be the duty of the collectors’ of- 
fice to carefully examine all returns filed 
for the purpose of determining not 
merely whether or not returns are prima 
facie correct as to form and computa- 
tions, but also whether or not they are 
prima facie substantiated in the support- 
ing schedules. If errors are found in 
favor of the taxpayers, or if it appears 
that the taxpayer may not have availed 
himself of a deduction or any other right 
he may be entitled to. under the statute, 
it should be the duty of the collector’s 
office to so advise him, in order that the 
error may be corrected at the source. The 
correctness of the return is the important 
objective, and it should make no differ- 
ence whether discrepancies that may be 
found are in favor of the Government or 
the taxpayer. As soon as the correctness 
of the return has been established to the 
satisfaction of the collector, it should be 
certified by him and then transmitted to 
Washington in the usual manner. 

It is provided in the income tax reg- 
ulations that each taxpayer shall adopt 
such forms and systems of accounting as 
are in his judgment best suited to his 
purpose, but this is subject to the qual- 
ification that his accounting records must 
enable him to make a return of his true 
income. Now if the taxpayers’ account- 
ing records are kept in accordance with 
approved methods, it should be presumed 
that they reflect his true income. 


If, upon examination, his records ap- 
pear consistent and complete so as to re- 
flect true income, the Government’s agent 
should not be required to examine fur- 
ther into the details of the taxpayer’s 
business to determine the accuracy of the 
return other than to verify the figures 
carried into the return, unless there is 
some cogent reason for so doing. 

The revenue agent or whoever makes 
the field examinations should first report 
to the collector on the taxpayer’s account- 
ing records. Are they kept on a basis that 
should reflect the taxpayer’s true income? 
Then he should report on the figures 
carried from the books into the return, 
on the balance sheets, and on other 
schedules required by the return. Every- 
thing being found regular and accurate, 
his report should be favorable and should 
be accepted by the collector. The idea 
that some revenue agents seem to have 
that if the taxpayer’s records do not con- 
form to this or that system or theory of 
accounting, they should be challenged, is 
an attitude which should not be coun- 
tenanced for a moment by the Treasury. 

Revenue agents should be held respon- 
sible for their investigations, reports and 
recommendations. Palpable carelessness 
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or indifference or inefficiency should be 
grounds for immediate dismissal from 
the service. It is entirely possible and 
feasible to maintain a check on the re- 
ports of field agents and when their re- 
ports are challenged by taxpayers and 
are shown to be misleading, erroneous, 
and perhaps wholly baseless, they should 
be removed from the service. Their re- 
tention is certain to be vastly more ex- 
pensive to taxpayers than to the Govern- 
ment. The tax administration is judged 
by the public by the character and effi- 
ciency of its field personnel. Therefore, 
the department should hold its field per- 
sonnel accountable for burdens imposed 
unnecessarily upon taxpayers because of 
carelessness, indifference and inefficiency. 
If field examinations and investigations 
are conducted in the first instance un- 
der the authority of the collector, in- 
competency will be checked. 

I have never understood why returns 
should be checked and rechecked, audited 
and re-audited, reviewed and re-reviewed, 
over and over again from the time they 
leave the taxpayers’ hands until they 
reach their final resting place in the 
Records Division of the Income Tax Unit, 
unless the system is faulty at the source. 
Collectors of Internal Revenue are in 
closer contact with the taxpayers of their 
districts than are any of the other of- 
ficers or agents of the revenue organiza- 
tion and only incompetency would pre- 
vent the collectors’ offices from securing 
the maximum of accuracy in ninety-nine 
percent of the income tax returns filed. 
The other one percent would cover the 
complicated returns of large business en- 
terprises such as the railroad and manu- 
facturing corporations engaged in inter- 
state operations through branch offices 
or subsidiaries. I venture the assertion 
that no larger field force than is now em- 
ployed would be required in order to en- 
able collectors to certify ninety-nine per- 
cent of the income tax returns to Wash- 
ington as prima facie correct. 

I believe the personnel of the revenue 
organization to be honest and efficient, 
and that once the opportunity for the 
shifting of responsibility is eliminated 
by some plan such as I have suggested 
here, efficiency will prevail and prompt 
and final determination of tax liability 
will result. The application of a prac- 
tical remedy at the source would relieve 
the pressure upon the Bureau at Wash- 
ington, and the Income Tax Unit could 
devote more time to the settlement of 
back-tax cases, with the result that its 
work would soon be current. 


New tax cases should be comparatively 


easy to handle. The exact facts are fresh 
in the minds of the taxpayers. Tax cases 
are new when the returns are filed with 
the collector. It is when they become 
old after months and even years in the 
process of reaching the time and place 
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of office audit at Washington that they 
become difficult to satisfactorily explain, 
substantiate and settle. Need I say more 
on this phase of the subject? 

The Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue, within the last year, has been grad- 
ually decentralizing the income tax unit, 
Internal Revenue Agents in charge of the 
field office have been given authority to 
hold field hearings in an effort to reach 
agreements with taxpayers without ap- 
peals to the income tax unit and confer- 
ences in Washington. The commissioner 
also has extended the authority of col- 
lectors in cases of individuals under $25,- 
000 so that the collectors may make final 
decisions in such cases in the name of 
the commissioner, and appeals direct to 
the Board of Tax Appeals may be taken 
from the findings of the collectors. This 
unquestionably is a step in the right 
direction in that it simplifies and shortens 
the procedure and should greatly lessen 
the period of time that usually elapses 
between the filing of the return and final 
action by the income tax unit. 

Thus far I have discussed procedure 
and organization. The Congressional 
Joint Committee doubtless will find that 
the simplification and shortening of pro- 
cedure is one of the most, if not the 
most, important phases of its study. Then 
the committee will turn to the law. To 
what extent is the law itself responsible 
for the technical and confusing ramifica- 
tions of the income tax system. The com- 
mittee will have to analyze the law and 
its effects, section by section; the admin- 
istrative rulings and regulations; and de- 
cisions of the Board of Tax Appeals and 
of the Courts. Taxpayers generally con- 
tend that the law can and should be sim- 
plified. The present law is replete with 
complicated provisions that are difficult 
of interpretation; and departmental con- 
struction and application of such provi- 
sions have been far from satisfactory 
from the standpoint of either the Gov- 
ernment or the taxpayers. Let us con- 
sider a few of these provisions: 

Section 202, relating to the determina- 
tion of gain or loss from sales or ex- 
changes of property, to the extent that 
its provisions eause taxation of unreal- 
ized profits, is difficult of administration, 
gives rise to numerous controversies, and 
produces little additional revenue. 

If the Joint Committee finds that the 
elimination of some of the provisions of 
this section would merely postpone the 
taxation of profits until notes, securities, 
or other presently unmarketable consid- 
eration received in lieu of cash are con- 
verted into cash or have a ready market 
for cash at face value, it would seem bet- 
ter to aliow the tax to be postponed 
rather than to levy it at once on the as- 
sumption that the full selling price will 
be realized. The Government should not 
harass a taxpayer by attempting to 
collect a tax this year on unrealized or 
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theoretical profits when it is certain to 
collect the same tax in a later year on 
the realized or actual profits from the 
transaction. By the first method of treat- 
ment there is created a disgruntled tax- 
payer. By the latter method, the tax- 
payer is relieved of any possible hard- 
ship and has no cause for complaint. 

Sections 203 and 204, relating to cor- 
porate re organizations, also are intricate 
and tend to complicate rather than aid 
the administration of the law. 

These sections embody a scheme of 
cross-references that defies the grasp of 
the average taxpayer. They were de- 
vised by legal talent in the Treasury De- 
partment to prevent alleged and assumed 
profits from escaping immediate taxa- 
tion. They can not be applied without 
controversy and expensive negotiations 
with taxpayers. 

If such provisions are to be retained 
in the law to meet particular situations, 
new provisions might be added ad in- 
finitum to fit stated sets of facts, and 
ingenious means could still be found to 
circumvent them for the purpose of 
evading payment of any tax until there 
was an actual realization of profit. Such 
provisions are of questionable value. 
Their effect psychologically is to chal- 
lenge the taxpayer to avoid them by 
cleverly devised subterfuges. Such pro- 
visions do not compel honesty, but, on 
the contrary, tend to induce what might 
be termed ethical dishonesty. 

The Joint Committee could well af- 
ford to devote careful study to these 
and other so-called refinements of the 
present law which were incorporated in 
the various acts, particularly the 1921 
and 1924 acts, upon recommendation of 
the Treasury Department, and retained 
in the 1926 Act. 

The American Mining Congress has 
never questioned the soundness of the 
theory of the reorganization provisions 
of the 1924 Act, but we have protested 
vigorously against their retrospective 
features which affect legitimate trans- 
actions back to December 31, 1917. 

In the determination of taxable net in- 
come taxpayers are still at a loss to dif- 
ferentiate between items of expense and 
capital expenditures. 

The Department’s rulings on the ques- 
tion of when items of plant and equip- 
ment should be changed to capital ac- 
count and when to expense are at vari- 
ance with each other, and the decisions 
of the Board of Tax Appeals are of 
doubtful finality. The Board, however, 
adheres generally to what is known as 
the one-year-life rule that if an item 
of plant or equipment has a life of ap- 
preciably more than one year its cost 
should be capitalized regardless of 
whether or not it adds to the value 
of the property, increases productive 
capacity, or does anything more than 


serve to maintain the normal output of 
the mine or plant. 

It is the duty of the Joint Committee 
to investigate the effect of the rule now 
being applied, to ascertain whether or 
not it is in accordance with the intent 
of the law, and to recommend proper 
principles for enactment into law in 
case it shall find that the present rule 
and practices are unfair and unsound. 
The American Mining Congress will 
make some recommendation on this mat- 
ter at an appropriate time. 

The subject of depletion probably will 
have serious attention of the Joint Com- 
mittee. It is certain to be considered. It 
has been a much-debated subject in the 
past. The valuation of all the mining 
properties of the United States by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was a tre- 
mendous task. But the valuation work 
is practically completed. It has been 
accomplished in record time, if the time 
that has been required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the 
valuation of railroads is considered. 
Therefore, the committee will find this 
problem largely disposed of, with most 
valuations completed and agreed to by 
the taxpayer, and the computation of 
annual depletion allowances reduced to 
a mere mathematical calculation by sim- 
ple arithmetic. 

Of course, there will be new cases 
constantly arising where revaluations 
are made necessary by the extension or 
discovery of mineral reserves not in- 
cluded in any prior estimate or valua- 
tion. Thus, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will find it necessary to main- 
tain its Engineering Division with com- 
petent and experienced engineers re- 
tained from its present staff. 

The matter of depletion allowances 
does not present an administrative prob- 
lem of material importance at the pres- 
ent time. Therefore, the Committee 
doubtless will confine its efforts, in so 
far as depletion allowances are con- 
cerned, to a study of results during the 
period since 1926. An exhaustive study 
of depletion allowances in the bitumin- 
ous and anthracite coal industries was 
made by the Senate Select Committee 
of which Senator Couzens of Michigan 
was Chairman. This study probably will 
be extended by the Joint Committee to 
all of the metals, 

In so far as the principle of depletion 
is concerned, it has been subjected to 
severe tests, and has been successfully 
preserved. It is recognized as a per- 
manent provision of the income tax law, 
and necessary to prevent the taxation 
as income of what in reality is return 
of capital invested. 

The 1926 Act introduced a new pro- 
vision for depletion allowances to the oil 
industry, fixing the annual allowance at 
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27%2 percent of gross income, subject 
to the limitations that in no case should 
the allowance exceed 50 percent of the 
net income from the property nor be less 
than it would be if computed without 
reference to the percentage clause. The 
effect of this provision is being investi- 
gated, and if, upon careful analysis of 
results, the Committee shall find that 
the administration of the law has been 
simplified, and that at the same time 
taxation revenues from the oil industry 
have been enhanced, its retention un- 
doubtedly will be recommended, and the 
Committee may go further by recom- 
mending a percentage basis for the min- 
ing industry to be applied as an alterna- 
tive for the present bases of cost, March 
1, 1913 value, or discovery value. Such 
a basis for the mining industry would 
have to be as an alternative to be used 
at the election of the taxpayer, on ac- 
count of widely varying conditions in dif- 
ferent mines and mining districts, and 
especially in different branches of the 
mining industry. In view of the import- 
ance of this matter, the Tax Division of 
the American Mining Congress has ad- 
vised the Joint Committee of its desire 
and willingness to cooperate in every 
way possible in obtaining the exact 
facts and the concensus of opinion in 
the industry concerning present condi- 
tions as well as future proposals. 

The Joint Committee will have no par- 
ticular reason for spending much time 
in the consideration of depreciation, ob- 
solescence, losses and bad debts unless 
complaints are filed by taxpayers against 
the rulings and practices of the Bureau 
in relation to these deductions. 

The Bureau is now engaged in a 
study of depreciation with a view to 
setting up standard rates. The Bu- 
reau’s data will be available for the 
use of the Committee. Depreciation is 
taken now in accordance with rules and 
regulations that are generally under- 
stood by taxpayers, and no serious ad- 
ministrative difficulties are involved, 
March 1, 1913, value having been estab- 
lished in practically all cases. The same 
is true as to obsolescence. When a loss 
is realized or a bad debt actually de- 
termined to be worthless, when not def- 
initely established by legal action, are 
questions of fact on which controversies 
will continue to arise. There is slight 
opportunity for simplification of the 
provisions of law relating to these de- 
ductions. Any simplification that might 
be attempted would have to be with 
respect to procedure and probably would 
have to result in a change of attitude 
on the part of administrative officials 
with respect to their policy of resolving 
doubtful points in favor of the govern- 
ment instead of the taxpayer in order 
to be on the safe side in event of an 
investigation. (Continued on page 97.) 
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A SENSIBLE APPLICATION OF OUR ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Recent Decisions Of Federal Courts Have Done Much To Harmonize Anti-Trust Laws With Cor- 
rect And Established Business Practice—Sensible Application Of These Laws Can Be Obtained 


HILE the Federal anti-trust 
law was passed almost a gen- 
eration ago and while the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission is almost twelve 
years of age, the past few months have 
witnessed a group of decisions in the 
Federal courts which have perhaps done 
more to rationalize our conception of 
the proper field of this legislation and 
to bring judicial determination of the 
question presented more nearly into 
harmony with correct established busi- 
ness practice than in all the period of 
the life of these laws heretofore. 

As I apprehend it, this has come about 
primarily as an effect of the increased 
business organized activity which has 
educated not only business men but at 
the same time has effectively brought 
out with distinctness the benefits to be 
derived from associated effort by busi- 
ness organizations. 

The early anti-trust cases mainly in- 
volved individual business units. They 
were based upon excresences of the 
times. The later cases have been of 
wider application and have been more 
energetically defended. There were two 
cases decided by the Supreme Court in 
June, 1925, which formally marked the 
‘outline of lawful associated activity. 
There was a time, and it has not wholly 
passed, when the Department of Justice 
contended that there could not be any 
vital, effective, organized effort between 
men or business units which did not vio- 
late the anti-trust laws. But in the 
two cases mentioned, commonly known 
as the Maple Flooring case and the Ce- 
ment Manufacturers case, there was a 
clear recognition on the part of the 
court that business men were not re- 
quired to be fugitives from information, 
but that they might establish agencies 
to collect and assemble vital informa- 
tion in respect to their respective busi- 
nesses and that when they relied upon 
the intelligent business unit to use this 
information in the conduct of the busi- 
ness, that was violating no law. It is 
only when the individual business man 
surrenders to his group agent the de- 
termination of his business policy that 
his competition is affected contrary to 
law, 

It seems advisable to quote here the 
summary concluding paragraph in that 
decision: 

“We decide only that trade associa- 


* Associate Counsel, National Association of 
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Only By Constant Vigilance 


By NATHAN B. WILLIAMS * 


tions or combinations of persons or cor- 
porations which openly and fairly gather 
and disseminate information as to the 
cost of their product, the volume of pro- 
duction, the actual price which the prod- 
uct has brought in past transactions, 
stocks of merchandise on hand, ap- 
proximate cost of transportation from 
the principal point of shipment to the 
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points of consumption as did these de- 
fendants and who, as they did, meet and 
discuss such information and statistics 
without, however, reaching or attempt- 
ing to reach any agreement or any con- 
certed action with respect to prices or 
production or restraining competition do 
not thereby engage in unlawful restraint 
of commerce.” 

This has been vitally exemplified in 
the more recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States determined 
during the past month in the case of 
Anderson vs. Ship Owners Association 
of the Pacific Coast, which was on a de- 
murrer which had dismissed the bill be- 
low. The court in remanding the res- 
toration of the case to the docket of the 
lower court said: 

“Taking the allegations of the bill at 
their face value, as we must do in the 


absence of countervailing facts or ex- 
planations, it appears that each ship- 
owner and operator in this widespread 
combination has surrendered his free. 
dom of action in the matter of employ- 
ing seaman and agreed to abide by the 
will of the associations. Such is the fair 
interpretation of the combination and of 
the various requirements under it, and 
this is borne out by the actual experience 
of the petitioner in his efforts to secure 
employment. These shipowners and op- 
erators having thus put themselves into 
a situation of restraint upon their free- 
dom to carry on interstate and foreign 
commerce according to their own choice 
and discretion, it follows, as the case now 
stands, that the combination is in viola- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Act.” 


In another vital case, that of the 
United States vs. Brim, generally re- 
ferred to as the Chicago Mill Work Case, 
forty-one defendants had been convicted 
in the Circuit Court, involving an agree- 
ment and conspiracy between manufac- 
turers of mill work contractors and trade 
union officers to exclude from that mar- 
ket all products that have been made 
from non-union labor outside of that 
city. Twenty-six of those convicted ap- 
pealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
and their conviction was set aside. This 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
was reversed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the opinion ren- 
dered November 23, 1926. This unlaw- 
ful competition was the result of an 
agreement between the three parties in 
interest to close the market of Chicago 
against non-union made materials; that 
this competition included Illinois-made 
materials as well as those made outside 
of that state did not condone the crime 
of restraining interstate commerce 
through such competition. The court 
said: 


“The non-union mills outside the city 
found the Chicago market greatly re- 
stricted or destroyed; the price of the 
buildings was increased; aud, as usual 
under such circumstances, the public 
paid excessive prices.” 


There now remains on the docket of 
the Supreme Court only about three 
cases of vital importance as _ respects 
organized business activity. The first 
of these is that of the Claire Furnace 
Co. vs. the Federal Trade Commission, 
which involves the right of the commis- 
sion to require, under the circumstances, 
all the detailed information as to steel 
and related products. The case is of high 
up importance in respect to the principle 
involved. (Continued on page 100.) 
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We Have Already Gone Far Afield In Permanently Fixing Bureaucratic Control Over Vast 


FUTURE DISPOSITION AND CONTROL OF OUR PUBLIC LANDS 


Resources Of West—There Should Be No Further Extension Of This Character Of Control 
—No Good Argument Can Be Advanced For Extension Of Such Control 


ROM almost the beginning of our 

history—at least from the begin- 
HF ing of that early period when our 
people began to make settlement outside 
of the borders of the Thirteen Original 
States, in which there were no public 
lands—questions relating to the disposi- 
tion of the public domain have been 
among the most important of the Na- 
tion’s problems. Beginning with the 
theory and practice of the sale of public 
lands at a low or nominal price, and in 
the main without regard to their charac- 
ter or content, we adopted during the 
Civil War period the policy of disposing 
of public lands by preemption and home- 
steading. Gradually after this period the 
policy was developed of disposing of pub- 
lic lands by classification as mineral, 
coal-bearing, etc., and with a yiew of en- 
couraging certain classes of development 
as in the case of the desert and timber 
claim acts. There were also generous 
grants made to the states and for the en- 
couragement of railroad building. 

All of these laws and all of these pol- 
icies were enacted and pursued with a 
view of passing the public lands into pri- 
vate ownership and control and for the 
purpose of ultimately thus disposing of 
the ent're public domain. This purpose 
and policy was pursued until the compar- 
atively recent past, with the result that 
while there are a few hundreds of scat- 
tered acres of public land in a number of 
states and a few thousands of acres in 
a number of other states all so poor that 
no one seems to want to own them, there 
are only eleven states where there are 
sufficient areas of public lands to present 
a real problem of public land disposition, 
management and control. Those states 
are Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota also 
have a few hundred thousand acres of 
public lands. 

The total area of unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands outside of Alaska 
is something over 196,000,000 acres of 
which nearly all is in the fourteen states 
to which I have referred. This is an 
area of about 305,000 square miles. It 
is considerably more than the area of 
Texas. It is four and a half times the 
area of all New England and about seven 
and a half times that of Ohio. 

The policy of conveying the public 
lands to settlers and of granting it to 


* Attorney at Law. Former Congressman from 
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railroads or to the states with a view of 
its being disposed of to settlers contin- 
ued with little variation down to the time 
of the creation of the first forest reserves 
in 1892, s nce which time there have been 
and now remain reserved as national for- 
ests, approximately 159,000,000 acres or 
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about 220,000 square miles. It will be 
noted that this is a larger area than the 
unappropriated and unreserved lands. 
The lands in the forest reserves which 
may be proven to be valuable for metal- 
liferous minerals are still subject under 
certain restrictions to location and entry 
under the mining laws and in a limited 
way to settlement under the homestead 
laws. 

Of the unreserved and unappropriated 
lands those chiefly valuable for coal, oil 
and certain other non-metalliferous min- 
erals are retained so far as their mineral 
value and content is concerned perma- 
nently under the supervision and in the 
ownership of the Federal Government 
under the leasing acts. It follows, there- 
fore, that of the unappropriated and un- 
reserved lands there are millions of acres 
that can no longer pass into private own- 
ership unrestrictedly. The non-metal- 


liferous minerals which they contain are 


permanently retained in Federal owner- 
ship and under Federal management and 
control and the surface is retained so far 
as may be necessary for the extraction 
of the minerals. 

The main features of the public land 
situation are, therefore, about as follows: 
While the major portion of the original 
public domain has passed into private 
ownership, vast areas in some eleven 
states and considerable areas in several 
others are held permanently under direct 
ownership and active supervision of the 
Federal Government, as in the case of 
the forest reserves, with some limited 
rights on the part of the citizen to ob- 
tain ownership. Other large areas (the 
exact acreage of which can not be de- 
termined) of the so-called unreserved 
and unappropriated public domain are 
held permanently in public ownership so 
far as is necessary to utilize and dispose 
of their Government retained minerals. 
The remainder of this unappropriated 
and unreserved area is still subject to 
disposal under various acts with a view 
of ultimately passing the lands into full 
private ownership and control. 

The problems of this situation are 
roughly divisible into two parts: first, 
those that pertain to the administration 
of the permanently reserved areas like 
the forest reserves (particularly as they 
affect grazing control and mineral devel- 
opment), and of the lands reserved not by 
areas but by description of their mineral 
content; and, second, those that relate to 
the disposition of the unappropriated 
areas including the surface of at least a 
portion of the lands which may contain 
minerals that come under the Federal 
leasing act. 

In their effect on the interests of the 
American people these problems fall into 
two general categories. The one relates 
to their bearing on questions of local 
government, of taxation, of political de- 
velopment; the other to their influence or 
effect on the acquisition and development 
of public lands and the agricultural and 
industrial development of the country. 

I take it for granted that there is no 
very great difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of maintaining a national forest 
reserve policy. The importance of re- 
serving rough and mountainous areas 
with a view of increasing their timber 
production and conserving moisture by 
the protection of watersheds is so gen- 
erally recognized that in view of the in- 
terstate character of the areas and of the 
interests to be served, it is generally 
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agreed that the national forest policy is 
essential and should be continued. The 
character of the administration of the 
national forests is, therefore, a matter 
of the utmost importance. 

As to the reservation by the Federal 
Government of the coal, oil, phosphate 
and potash which may be known or found 
to exist in the lands of the public domain, 
while there is not as unanimous an opin- 
ion as to the wisdom of the present policy 
as there is in the case of the forest re- 
serves, we are not likely to change or 
modify that policy until and unless it 
shall be demonstrated that the satisfac- 
tory development of the Nation’s re- 
sources can not be successfully accom- 
plished under the difficulties and delay 
which necessarily attend a long-distance 
bureaucratic control. 

As to the remaining non-mineral pub- 
lic lands useful in the main only for 
grazing or for cultivation in compara- 
tively small areas in connection with 
grazing operations, none of the reasons 
or arguments which have led to the crea- 
tion and maintenance of permanent forest 
reserves or the permanent reservation 
of coal and oil lands apply, and there is 
no reason why we should not continue to 
dispose of them as we have disposed of 
our public lands in the past, with a view 
of having them pass into private owner- 
ship and find a place on the tax rolls of 
the counties and the states in which they 
are located. The fact that they are of 
comparatively little value, that the set- 

_tler is slow in making an effort to ac- 
quire them under our present laws, that 
he does not always utilize them to the 
best possible advantage immediately up- 
on acquiring title is no argument for 
their permanent retention but rather a 
convincing reason for liberalizing the 
land laws so that these remaining tag 
ends, scattered and isolated, rough, 
broken and desert areas, may be acquired 
and controlled in economic units, thus 
becoming a part of the taxable area of 
the states in which they lie and subject 
to that individual interest which alone 
results in the utilization of such lands 
to the best advantage. 

The discussion of these questions not 
only involves the consideration of the 
basic principles of our form of govern- 
ment, of the relation of the states of the 
union to each other and to the Federal 
Government, but also the consideration 
of the world-old problem of local vs. cen- 
tralized control. As bearing upon this 
feature of the situation, may I quote a 
brief paragraph which I think sums the 
matter up in the most concise manner in 
which I have ever heard it stated; it is 
as follows: 


“No method of procedure has ever 
been devised by which liberty could be 
divorced from local self-government. No 
plan of centralization has ever been 
adopted which did ‘not result in bureau- 


cracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction and 
decline. Of all forms of government, 
those administered by bureaus are about 
the least satisfactory to an enlightened 
and progressive people. Being irrespon- 
sible they become autocratic, and being 
autocratic they resist all development. 
Unless bureaucracy is constantly re- 
sisted it breaks down representative 
government and overwhelms democracy. 


“We have already gone far afield 
in permanently fixing bureaucratic 
control over large areas and vast re- 
sources of western states. There 
should be no further extension of 
this character of control if these 
states are to retain in any consider- 
able degree the elements of sover- 
eignty over the major portions of 
their area.”’ 


It is the one element in our institutions 
that sets up the pretense of having au- 
thority over everybody and being: re- 
sponsible to nobody.” 

Coming from the West as I do and 
having at one time and another stressed 
rather vigorously my opinion of certain 
policies touching the public domain, I am 
glad that this statement comes from very 
high authority and from one who has not 
personally or by local contact experienced 
the handicaps and hardships of which 
people in the public land states sometimes 
bitterly complain. It is an expression of 
wisdom out of a thorough understanding 
of the workings of certain forms of ad- 
ministration rather than the expression 
of one who has lived among the problems 


** There is no good argument for 
extension of such permanent control 
over the grazing lands or over the 
metalliferous deposits of our re- 
served and unreserved areas. We 
still need the aid of the prospector 
in locating and developing our min- 
eral resources and of the pioneerin 
improving and utilizing our remain- 
ing lands.”’ 


of long-distance control which are to the 
people of the public land states a matter 
of every-day experience. 

The statement that I have quoted was 
made by Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the United States, in a speech delivered 
at the College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., on May 15, 1926. I com- 
mend this clear concise statement of a 
profound student of government, who is 
not given to exaggeration, to those who 
are disposed to feel that those who live 
among public land problems are some- 
times unreasonable in their view and 
their statement of the effect of bureau- 
cratic control. 

I have no more thought than had the 
President of the United States in giving 
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utterance to the sentiment that I have 
quoted to criticise individuals. I have 
had a rather unusual opportunity to 
know and to judge of the personal acts 
and attitudes of Federal officers in con- 
nection with the administration of public 
land laws and policies, and I have found 
little to complain of at any time as to 
the purpose and intent of these men, [ 
am glad to bear witness to the fact that 
in my opinion we have never had public 
officials more conscientious, more desir- 
ous to avoid delay and to deal justly than 
those who now have these matters in 
charge. It is not at all a matter of the 
individual; it is the question of a system, 
and while conditions would, of course, 
be infinitely worse under officials less de- 
voted and less qualified by training and 
character for the proper discharge of 
their duties, after all, there are faults 
inherent in the system which neither 
earnestness of purpose nor good inten- 
tions can wholly overcome. 


Of late there has been considerable in- 
fluence exerted in certain quarters for 
the further extension of permanent pub- 
lic control and the establishment of a 
policy which would probably result in re- 
taining vast areas of the lands now un- 
appropriated and unreserved in perma- 
nent Federal ownership by establishing a 
system of Federal grazing control and a 
considerable number of well-meaning peo- 
ple have either urged such a plan and pol- 
icy or given their approval to it. As I 
have stated, none of the reasons and none 
of the arguments which have influenced 
or justified the permanent Federal owner- 
ship, supervision and control of other 
areas apply to these lands. The policy 
if put into full force and effect would 
establish a condition under which a con- 
siderable number of the states of the 
Union would find themselves permanently 
without the power to tax and without 
complete authority to even police a major 
portion of their areas. Such a system 
would destroy that equality in the sister- 
hood of states which is guaranteed by the 
Constitution and has been sustained re- 
peatedly by the courts. 

Certain agencies and influences have 
also been to work, not always openly 
but nevertheless quite diligently, in an 
effort to retain lands, reserved and un- 
reserved, which may be found valuable 
for metalliferous minerals in permanent 
Federal ownership, supervision and con- 
trol similar to that established over cer- 
tain non-metalliferous minerals under 
the Leasing Act. If there is any good 
reason for such a change or modification 
of national policy I have not heard it 
stated. In behalf of this movement it 
has been urged and insisted that the laws 
relating to the acquisition of metallifer- 
ous mineral lands are imperfect and un- 
satisfactory. If this be true and so far 
as it may be true, the remedy lies in the 


. 
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improvement in law and practice rather 
than in a change of policy from one 
which contemplates private ownership 
and control to one which would greatly 
and unwisely enlarge permanent Federal 
control over the development of the re- 
sources of the states. 

The wisdom of our national policy of 
private ownership and development of 
lands and resources, a policy which has 
had full play over the entire area of 
more than three-fourths of the states of 
the Union, is abundantly demonstrated 
by our amazing growth, progress, pros- 
perity and development. That conditions 
have justified a modification of this pol- 
icy with respect to certain classes of 
lands in some sections of the country 
there can be little question. The national 
parks and the national forests are, for 
instance, outstanding examples. 

When, however, the policy of perma- 
nent Federal ownership and control is 
extended beyond the need for preserva- 
tion of areas and is extended to admin- 
istrative control of the development and 
utilization of resources, we are getting 
on questionable ground. This, however, 
may be justified and in certain instances 
appears to be essential, as for instance in 
the case of lands which control water 
power dévelopment. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
we eventually reach a point in the exten- 
sion of policies of this character where 
permanent national ownership and con- 
trol is entirely out of harmony with our 
governmental system, with our basic 
principle of self-government. President 
Coolidge stated the matter very strik- 
ingly when he said in the paragraph I 
have quoted: “Unless bureaucracy is 
constantly resisted it breaks down repre- 
sentative government and overwhelms 
democracy.” 

Under a system of bureaucratic con- 
trol we easily reach a point where the 
cost of administration is excessive, where 
exasperating and almost intolerable vex- 
ation and delay, the unreeling and un- 
tangling of red tape, the hampering, re- 
tarding and discouraging effects of bu- 
reau rule and regulation far outrun and 
outweigh any possible public benefit or 
advantage. 

We have already gone far afield in 
permanently fixing bureaucratic control 
over large areas and vast resources of 
the western states. There should be no 
further extension of this character of 
control if these states are to retain in 
any considerable degree the elements of 
sovereignty over the major portion of 
their area. I can think of no good argu- 
ment for the extension of such perma- 
nent control over the grazing lands or 
over the metalliferous deposits of our re- 
served and unreserved areas. We still 
need the aid of the prospector in locat- 
ing and developing our mineral resources 
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**No method of procedure has ever 
been devised by which liberty could 
be divorced from local self-govern- 
ment. No plan of centralization has 
ever been adopted which did not 
resultinbureaucracy, tyranny, inflex- 
ibility, reaction and decline. Of all 
forms of government, those adminis- 
tered by bureaus are about the least 
satisfactory to an enlightened and 
progressive people. Being irrespon- 
sible they become autocratic, and 
being autocratic they resist all de- 
velopment. Unless bureaucracy is 
constantly resisted it breaks down 
representative government and over- 
whelms democracy. It is the one 
element in our institutions that sets 
up the pretense of having authority 
over everybody and being responsible 
to nobody.’’—Honorable Calvin C. 
Coolidge. 


and of the pioneer in improving and util- 
izing our remaining lands. Speaking of 
the situation generally and without the 
thought or purpose of criticising any in- 
dividual or agency, I may, I think, be 
justified in expressing the hope that we 
shall gradually have less rather than 
more of what President Coolidge refers 
to as “the one element in our institutions 
that sets up the pretense of having au- 
thority over everybody and being respon- 
sible to nobody.” 


TASK OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON TAXATION 
(Continued from page 93) 

The taxpayer is entitled to a prompt 
and final determination of his tax liabil- 

ity. 

I have already outlined a plan by 
which final determinations may be ex- 
pedited. The taxpayer should not be 
subjected to unreasonable delays, an ex- 
pensive course of procedure, or arbitrary 
assessments. 

Gross abuses of the use of adminis- 
trative authority can be found where ar- 
bitrary additional assessments have been 
made without a scintilla of evidence 
upon which to base such assessments 
and without a single thing in the rec- 
ords of the income tax unit upon which 
to base a conclusion that the returns 
were in error in any respect. 

If the government were compelled to 
establish prima facie the correctness of 
the additional assessment either by 
showing an error in the return or a dis- 
crepancy in the taxpayer’s books, or by 
the production of undisclosed facts af- 
fecting any of the factors involved in 


the determination of net income, the 
iniquitous practice of arbitrary assess- 
ments would automatically largely dis- 
appear. 


The income tax law should provide for 
the refund of taxes paid in all cases 
where the decision of the Commissioner 
is reversed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or by a decision of a 
lower Court when an appeal is not taken 
and final judgment is rendered in favor 
of the taxpayer, regardless of any stat- 
utory limitation except a limitation re- 
quiring taxpayers affected to file their 
claims within six months after publica- 
tion of the decision in the Internal 
Revenue Bulletin or the Official Court 
Reporter. 


The failure of Congress to enact such 
a provision operates to penalize the tax- 
payer who relies upon Treasury author- 
ity and pays his taxes without thought 
of contest, and to reward the taxpayer 
who defies Treasury authority. The 
former may be more deserving but less 
able to stand the experfse of litigation. 
Simple justice would seem to be the 
only argument needed to secure the re- 
lief. The Treasury has, of course, op- 
posed it, and will continue to do so. 


With respect to the personnel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Joint 
Committee might well consider the suf- 
ficiency of salaries paid. 

It costs somewhere near thirty-five 
million dollars annually to run the Bu- 
reau. It is conceded by everyone fa- 
miliar with the situation that its efficient 
technical staff is grossly underpaid. Men 
considered qualified for assignment as 
engineers and conferees in the largest 
mining or manufacturing cases, involv- 
ing millions in taxes, receive salaries so 
small in comparison with the service 
they are rendering that it must be only 
devotion and loyalty to the public serv- 
ice that keeps them from attempting 
to market their abilities in the business 
world. 


Fewer employees and higher salaries 
to the key men in the revenue service 
with the prospect of ultimate advance- 
ment for the subordinate might help 
to secure greater efficiency throughout 
the service. Certainly, with relief from 
financial worries and with an income 
sufficient to live somewhat in keeping 
with the responsibilities of their posi- 
tions, employes of the Bureau could 
face the taxpaying public with greater 
confidence and more of a disposition to 
be fair, and to approach doubtful points 
in the spirit of compromise. Adequate 
increases in salaries, wisely apportioned, 
might work wonders with this Bureau 
which constantly is X-raying the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook and demanding a 
share of his bank account. 
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WHO SHOULD CONTROL OUR PUBLIC LANDS WHICH CONTAIN 


MINERALS 


United States Should Cease To Control Such Lands And Minerals And Should Cede Them 


Absolutely To States In Which They Are Located—Government Should Get Out Of Landlord 
Business And Permit Western States To Enjoy Full Measure Of Equality 


Y talk would be very brief in- 
deed, if confined to a categorical 
response to the query: “Who 


should control our public lands which 
contain minerals?” for it seems very 
plain to me that if lands are public lands, 
the control of them, and the minerals they 
contain, is necessarily in Congress by 
reason of the provision in the Constitu- 
tion that “Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United 
States. Obviously the power of disposal 
includes the power of control; hence, if 
I supposed it was expected of me to re- 
ply in a manner that took account only 
of the literal Gonstruction of the query, 
I would be constrained to state that the 
United States not only should but must 
have control over such lands and the min- 
erals therein. 

But, of course, those who framed the 
interrogatory sought more than a mere 
legalistic answer to it. They undoubtedly 
desire to know what, in my opinion, would 
be a mode of control prescribed by Con- 
gress that would best promote the public 
- interests in the public lands. As I have 
said before, the power of disposal in- 
cludes the power of control. In my judg- 
ment the United States should cease to 
control such lands and such minerals and 
should, through an exercise by Congress 
of its power to dispose of them, cede 
them promptly and absolutely to the sev- 
eral states in which they are located. A 
very radical suggestion, some of you may 
say—perhaps it is—but it is not a novel 
one. It has been made and debated over 
a considerable period of time and, as I 
think, now is the time for some action by 
Congress with respect to it that will be 
definite and final as disclosing whether 
the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment purposes continuing the United 
States as the proprietor of more or less 
huge areas of real estate situated in the 
several states. 


We all know that the public lands never 
were the lands of the United States, i.e., 
the United States never was the owner 
thereof. Such lands were always the 
peoples’ lands. From this fact is derived 
their description as public lands. By 
their Constitution, however, the people 
made Congress their trustee of such lands 


*Assistant Attorney General, State of Utah. 
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By W. HALVERSON FARR * 


by vesting in Congress the power of dis- 
posal thereof. These are not novel ideas. 
They are but pariphrases of utterances 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, for that Court has repeatedly 
enunciated the doctrine that with respect 
to the public domain the relation of Con- 
gress is solely that of a trustee for the 
people. And that doctrine, of course, is 


** Any spirit of hostility to legisla- 
tion which would tend to put west- 
ern states upon equality with rest of 
states of Union is the child of igno- 
rance, and the lack of proper under- 
standing of facts, or is the product 
of paternalistic government and bu- 
reaucracy carried to the extreme.”’ 


founded upon that concept of government 
upon which the fathers established the 
Republic of the United States of America, 
namely, that all the powers of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as well as 
all the property that has come into its 
custody proceeded exclusively from the 
people. The people very rightly endowed 
the United States when they empowered 
Congress to dispose of the public domain. 
The endowment has been increased and 
enriched since adoption of the Constitu- 
tion in 1789. However, I shall not re- 
count the events in our national history 
that eventuated in the enhancement of 
the endowment by the empire we acquired 
from France, the huge domain that came 
to us from Mexico and the territory that 
was ceded to us by Spain. Nor will I 


**In the development of the natu- 
ral resources of a state lies its bid for 
prosperity and reduction of taxation. 
No state has ever prospered to any 
extent so long as its natural re- 
sources were allowed to lie dormant. 
Any policy adopted and followed by 
a state or government which pre- 
vents or hampers private ownership 
is detrimental to the interests of 
that state or government.”’ 


dwell at all on the manner of discharge 
of the functions of Congress as a trustee 
of the public domain prior to the year 
1900 which, as I think, marks the incep- 
tion of what I shall term the period of 
the policy of conservation of the people’s 
lands and the people’s resources there. 
to and therein. I am a conservationist 
and, as I think, so is every citizen of the 
Republic who takes any thought of its 
future and of the welfare of the people 
thereof. But there are several types of 
conservationists. There is that type that 
professes to believe that conservation is 
possible only through agencies of the 
Federal Government. I believe that con- 
servation is not only feasible but can be 
more scientifically and efficiently accom- 
plished through state governmental agen- 
cies. A great fallacy, in my judgment, 
inheres in the idea which is so often ex- 
pressed that conservation can best be ad- 
vanced through congressional legislation 
and, therefore, that it is expedient in the 
public interests that Congress cease dis- 
posing of the public lands and make per- 
manent a policy of retention of title 
thereto in the United States for the pur- 
pose of control of the lands and the min- 
erals therein as directed by Congress and 
through administration thereof by Gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus at 
Washington. 

If the Government retains control of 
the minerals and remains forever vested 
of title, who can estimate the loss in rev- 
enue from taxation that will be suffered 
by the states where these natural re- 
sources are located? 


Some there are, including the Govern- 
ment, who seem to think that the re- 
sources of the West belong to the people 
of the United States as a whole, and 
they attempt to use this as an argument 
against state control. If this be true and 
the natural resources of this United 
States belong to the people of the United 
States as a whole, if this be a sound doc- 
trine of long duration, then I say it is 
pertinent to the issue to here ask why 
this same policy was not applied to the 
states in the East? Why did not the 
Federal Government apply the same 
policy there that it now attempts to ap- 
ply to the West? Why make fish of one 
and fowl of another? If those in the 
East are entitled to share in the natural 
resources of the West, why should not 
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the converse of that rule be applied with 
equal force? 

The eastern states have never been able 
to fully grasp the situation that confronts 
we people of the West. They retained 
unto themselves all the lands within their 
borders, minerals and all, and as a re- 
sult they have reaped a golden harvest; 
and why should they now begrudg€ us a 
few crumbs from the same table? Any 
spirit of hostility to legislation which 
would tend to put the western states up- 
on somewhat of an equality with the rest 
of the states of the Union is the child 
of ignorance, and the lack of a proper 
understanding of the facts, or is the prod- 
uct of paternalistic government and bu- 
reaucracy carried to the extreme—fed- 
eralism in its most offensive form. 

Why should the Government insist on 
adopting and pursuing a policy which 
not only prevents the states of the West 
from enjoying that full measure of sov- 
ereignty enjoyed by the eastern states? 
Why should it continue to treat them as 
a vassal rather than a sovereign? 

In the development of the natural re- 
sources of a state, lies its bid-for pros- 
perity and reduction of taxation. No 
state or country has ever prospered to 
any extent so long as its natural re- 
sources were allowed to lie dormant, so 
I say that any policy adopted and fol- 
lowed by a state or government, which 
prevents or hampers development, which 
prevents or hampers private ownership, 
is detrimental to the interests of that 
state or government, and while it may 
have been conceived honestly it-is none 
the less short-sighted and unwise. 

Those of us who believe that the inter- 
ests of all the people could and would be 
best subserved through cession of the 
lands to the states, are frequently told 
that the rather general satisfaction which 
is evinced with respect to the national 
forest system is demonstrative of the 
soundness of the argument that conserva- 
tion through control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been successful in every 
way. It is true that the National For- 
est system, as now administered, does 
not disclose any very convincing proof 
that discontinuance of it would be salu- 
tary. However, those of us who know 
anything of the history of the national 
forest system, realize that its present ac- 
ceptability to the people of the states 
wherein the forests are located is not 
due to an application of the ideas of those 
whom I shall characterize as Federal con- 
servationists, but is due to the enforced 
recognition by Federal conservationists 
of the necessity of conforming their ad- 
ministration of the national forests to the 
demands with respect thereto made by 
the people of the states and to which 
the Federal conservationists, contrary to 
their own ideas of conservation, have 
been compelled to yield and conform. In 


other words, Federal conservation of the 
national forests is in fact state conserva- 
tion thereof, for the Federal adminis- 
trators of the national forest system have 
been constrained to adjust their mode of 
administration so as to serve those very 
economic interests of the state which 
would be served by them if the lands in 
the forest reserves were in their owner- 
ship. And I think it must be apparent to 
those of you who reside in the western 
states and have any knowledge of na- 
tional forest administration, that such 


**If a commonwealth is really en- 
titled to membership in the Union 
of States, it is also really entitled 
to enough of the confidence of 
the entire United States to be per- 
mitted to have and to exercise owner- 
ship and dominion over all the terri- 
tory within its boundaries, at theex- 
pense of the state and consistently 
with whatever policy may, in the 
judgment of its legislature, be best 
calculated to promote the interests 
of the state.”” 


administration is, in effect, the conduct 
and management of a matter of legal 
concern by the United States and at its 
expense, instead of by the states and at 
their expense. 

If a commonwealth is really entitled to 
membership in the union of states, it is 
also really entitled to enough of the con- 
fidence of the entire United States to be 
permitted to have and to exercise owner- 
ship and dominion over all the territory 
within its boundaries, at the expense of 
the state and consistently with whatever 
policy may, in the judgment of its legis- 
lature, be best calculated to promote the 
interests of the states. The original 
thirteen states have not shown by their 
management of what were public lands 
therein a tendency to disregard the in- 
terests of the people with respect there- 
to. It can not be shown that the com- 
monwealth of Texas was prejudiced by its 
admission into the Union under terms 
that preserved to that commonwealth ex- 
clusive ownership and dominion over all 
the territory within its boundaries. Nor 


“The time has come when this 
government should get out of the 
landlord business and cease being an 
absentee landlord of our public do- 
main. Itis time that the sovereign 
states of the West be permitted to 
enjoy the same measure of equality 
enjoyed by the other states. It is 
time that this sovereignUnited States 
should look upon the stetes of the 
West with eyes of confidence.” 
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can it be established that the rapid devel- 
opment and increase in population of the 
region west of the Mississippi river were 
due entirely, or even largely, to the char- 
acter of the public land legislation of 
Congress. That legislation did not 
create the farms, or the ranches, or the 
mines that enriched that section. Such 
legislation merely brought within the 
sanction of the law a settlement, and a 
development, that were alréady in prog- 
ress. And so it has been with respect 
to the legislation of Congress concerning 
the minerals in the public domain. That 
legislation never sank a shaft, nor drove 
a tunnel, nor drilled a well. It was re- 
sponsive to a demand by those who had 
gone upon the public domain, long in ad- 
vance of legislation relating to the min- 
erals therein, and made the discoveries 
and developments that resulted in the 
production of minerals. Nor has such 
legislation of Congress given any stim- 
ulus whatever to the production of min- 
erals. The production of minerals is the 
result of the operation of economic laws 
and is in no wise traceable to the laws 
of the legislative bodies. But an un- 
founded fear prevails in some quarters 
that unless Congress continues to con- 
trol the minerals in the public domain, 
something highly prejudicial must in- 
evitably result to the public welfare. And 
this unfounded fear is actually engen- 
dered and heightened by the type of con- 
servationists whom I have described as 
the Federal conservationist. However, 
every person conversant with the subject 
knows, if he knows the history of the 
public domain during the past 25 years, 
that the only effect of Federal legisla- 
tion with respect to the minerals in the 
public domain has been to hinder and 
retard rather than facilitate the produc- 
tion thereof. 


The prevalent and mistaken belief that 
the mineral resources of the public lands 
can best be developed under Federal con- 
trol has given rise to a situation in the 
administration of grants of lands to the 
states for educational purposes that has 
very greatly impaired the value of those 
grants and withheld from the states the 
benefits they were intended to confer. 
Although all such grants were made 
more than a generation ago some of them 
remain unadjusted and unsatisfied to a 
very large extent. What has caused this 
intolerable condition with respect to 
those grants is the virtual change, not in 
law, but in the decisions of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with respect to 
what is meant—or comprehended—in the 
exception of mineral lands from such 
grants. 

It has been repeatedly affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that 
only lands known to be mineral in char- 
acter are withheld from the states under 
such grants. But notwithstanding such 
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adjudications by the highest tribunal in 
the Nation, the Department of the In- 
terior, the agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment empowered to administer the 
grants, has taken positions in matters 
of law that are entirely contrary to the 
announcement of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. For instance, that 
department insists that the many with- 
drawals of lands, which were made as 
long ago as 1909, in order to preserve 
such lands in the public domain until 
Congress should have enacted legislation 
with respect to the disposal of the oil 
and gas, if any, in them, are still exist- 
ing withdrawals of a character that con- 
stitute a reservation of such lands from 
the operation of the school grants on 
them, notwithstanding the fact that the 
purpose for which the withdrawals were 
made has been achieved and fulfilled by 
the enactment of the leasing statute of 
February 25, 1920. 

This means, of course, that all sections 
of land designated in the school grants 
to the states that are situated within the 
exterior boundaries of such withdrawals, 
can not be leased or sold or otherwise 
used or disposed of by the states for the 
benefit of their public school systems. 
Another of the obnoxious attitudes of the 
Department of the Interior is the one 
that the states are not entitled under 
such grants to any lands which, in the 
opinion of a geologist, might be shown 
to contain coal or oil or gas at depths 
varying from 500 to 5,000 feet. In other 
.words, the Interior Department has 
asserted, contrary to Supreme Court 
opinions, that it is not the known char- 
acter of the land that is the standard by 
which to judge whether it is excepted 
from a school grant, but the approxima- 
tion, conjecture, surmise, or guess of a 
geologist that such land might be shown, 
after prospecting, to carry mineral, that 
is the criterion for judgment as to 
whether the state or the United States 
owns the land. Instead of receiving the 
lands granted, the states are receiving 
only an expensive experience in litiga- 
tion with the Department of the Interior 
over the grants, and this is a conse- 
quence of Federal control of the minerals 
in the public domain. If there existed 
any well founded reason for supposing 
that in event the public lands were con- 
ceded to the states absolutely the public 
interests would suffer by unwise adminis- 
tration by the states of the minerals 
contained in such lands, there would exist 
cause in law and in common sense for the 
present situation. But as neither the 
history of state lands, nor the attitude 
of the enlightened people in the western 
commonwealth furnish warrant for any 
such supposition, the Federal control to 
the extent just described has certainly 
been antagonistic to the public interests 
rather than of any benefit thereto. 
Speaking for myself I answer the ques- 
tion addressed to me by saying that Fed- 
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eral control of the public lands should 
terminate and that by an act of cession 
of those lands to the states Congress 
should manifest confidence in the people 
thereof to develop the mineral resources 
within their commonwealth consistently 
with the public will and the highest in- 
terests of the country generally. 

I feel that the time has come when this 
Government of ours should get out of the 
Jandlord business and cease being an 
absentee landlord of our public domain. 
It is time that the sovereign states of 
the West be permitted to enjoy the same 
measure of equality enjoyed by the other 
states. It is time that this sovereign 
United States should look upon the states 
of the West with eyes of confidence 
rather than mistrust. And I say it is 
time that this Government of ours should 
begin to realize that no truer words were 
ever spoken than “In the education of 
its people lies the safety of the Repub- 
lic”; and realizing this, it should adopt 
a liberal policy and turn over to those 
states the control of the minerals par- 
ticularly in school] section lands and let 
education reap the benefit. The adoption 
of such a policy can not be justly criti- 
cized, and a failure to adopt such a 
policy can not be defended. 


SENSIBLE APPLICATION OF 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
(Continued from page 94) 

A very difficult case is that of the 
United States vs. the Trenton Potteries 
Co. 

Some important principles in respect 
to consent decrees are involved in the 
case of the United States vs. Swift & 
Co., the decree being that as obtained in 
the District of Columbia with respect 
to the Packers dealing in canned food 
products. Then there is the case of the 
United States vs. the International Har- 
vester Co., wherein the United States is 
attempting to have the Supreme Court 
find out whether the farm machinery 
manufacturing business is unlawfully 
dominated by this large industrial unit. 

For many years very active efforts 
have been made by certain groups to have 
legislation enacted which will enable the 
manufacturer of branded or trade- 
marked goods, to contract with the 
dealer and fix the price at which such 
might be sold at retail to the consumer. 

The Supreme Court in numerous de- 
cisions has pointed out that the manu- 
facturer has a complete right to sell or 
to refuse to sell to dealers for any rea- 
son satisfactory to himselr or to inde- 
pendently take such course of action as 
seems wise when any such dealer fails 
to cooperate with the manufacturer in 
his sales policy. This has been so de- 
cided repeatedly by the Supreme Court 
in cases coming before it and in cases 
wherein it has refused orders of the 
Federal Trade Commission that the cor- 
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rect pr.nciple of law is now no longer 
capable of doubt and ought to be now, 
thoroughly understood. 

Another angle of this same question 
was very clearly presented by the Su- 
preme Court in its decision of Novem- 
ber 23, 1926, in the case of the United 
States vs. the General Electric (Co,, 
wherein the court said: 


“The owner of an article patented or 
otherwise is not violating the common 
law or the anti-trust law by seeking to 
dispose of his articles directly to the 
consumer and fixing the price by which 
his agents transfer the title from him 
directly to such consumer.” 

Business men drawn in under the di- 
versity and multiplicity of legislation can 
well afford to withhold all further 
efforts along this line. Another group 
of cases decided by the Supreme Court 
on November 23 were those involving 
orders of the Federal Trade Commission 
calling upon the respondents to divest 
themselves of the properties of other 
companies acquired by the respondents 
alleged to be in vivlation of Sections 7 
and 8 of the Clayton Act. In the case 
involved, the Western Meat Co. had a 
share of the capital which had been ac- 
quired by the respondent, but the cor- 
porate integrity had been maintained. 
In the other case, that of the Thatcher 
Co. and Swift & Co., the physical assets 
of the companies had been acquired be- 
fore proceedings had been commenced 
by the Federal Trade Commission. In 
the first case, the order of the Federal 
Trade Commission was upheld and in the 
other two cases, it was reversed. The 
court points out that the commission 
has no authority to require one who has 
secured actual title and possession of 
the physical property before proceedings 
were begun against it, to dispose of the 
same although secured through an un- 
lawful purchase of stock. 


It thus becomes apparent that a sen- 
sible application of the anti-trust law is 
to be accomplished by the constant vigil- 
ance of established business activity. The 
individual man is_ helpless against 
trained personnel backed by public 
money. There was an eminent French 
philosopher, Alexis de Toqueville, who, 
in discussing what sort of despotism 
democratic nations have to fear, an- 
nounced the antidote in the most pic- 
turesque charter ever written for organ- 
ized business activity. He said: 

“An association for political, commer- 
cial, or manufacturing purposes, or even 
for those of science and literature, is a 
powerful and enlightened member of the 
community, which can not be disposed 
of at pleasure, or oppressed without re- 
monstrance; and which, by defending its 
own rights against the encroachments 
of the Government, saves the common 
liberties of the country.” 

I commend these, his thoughtful words 
and his vigorous fighting spirit as worthy 
of your most amiable emulation. 


FEDERAL DOMINATION VS. STATE SOVEREIGNTY 


Forest Reserve Act First Step In Government By Regulation—Although Constitution Lodges 
Full Legislative Power In Congress That Body Has In Public Land Matters Delegated Its 


HE first act of Congress to vio- 
late the theory of disposal of the 
public lands was the act of March 
1, 1872, creating Yellowstone National 
Park. The older states had received the 
benefit of the earlier public land laws 
which had been enacted according to the 
theory of sale agreed upon during the 
formative period of this Republic. Under 
those laws, Congress had disposed of the 
public lands in those states. When this 
theory of reserving the public lands from 
sale and disposal permeated Congress, 
that body took on the nature of a ship 
without a rudder. It violated all the 
earlier agreements and compacts between 
the states, between the states and the 
Federal union, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
That body had expressly determined that 
the United States did not have any 
“municipal control or sovereignty” over 
the public lands. Further, Congress vio- 
lated the oft enunciated theory of equal- 
ity of states. 

If the older states had received the 
benefit of the public land laws and all 
public land within them had been dis- 
posed of and so brought under local and 
state taxation, could equality exist when 
the United States refused to the newer 
states the same right and privilege? If 
every new state comes into the Union 
upon terms of absolute equality with all 
other states, such equality can not exist 
if in one state the Federal Government 
exercises sovereign powers over the 
lands, while in another it has disposed 
of such lands, or in the execution of its 
trust it must dispose of them, and in an- 
other it has not attempted to exercise 
any control or authority over any of the 
public lands. Perhaps the United States 
Supreme Court will, some day, explain 
the apparent inconsistency and hostility, 
as well as direct conflict that exists in 
the various laws of Congress relating to 
the public lands as well as in its own de- 
cisions between public land statutes on 
the one hand and other statutes in dero- 


gation of the sovereignty of the states on 
the other. 


THE CROWNING INEQUALITY 


On March 3, 1891, the President ap- 
proved an act of Congress known as the 
“Forest Reserve Act.” This bit of legis- 
lation is the most glaring violation of the 
plain terms of the constitutional guaran- 
ties of the sovereign rights of the states 
ever perpetrated by the Congress. It not 
only vielates the Constitution, but it vio- 
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Authority To Cabinet Officers 


By CHARLES L. GILMORE* 


lates the Declaration of Independence, 
and is contrary to the rules established 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It authorizes the President of 
the United States to create, at will, new 
states within the borders of existing ones, 
by refusing to dispose of such lands. 
California was admitted into the Union 
on September 9, 1850, as a sovereign 
state. It had already set up a state gov- 
ernment, adopted a constitution, elected 
a full quota of state officers including 


This is the second article in the 
series being prepared by Mr. Gilmore 
on the Public Lands question. We 
present these articles as expressing 
the viewpoint of many western men, 
but not necessarily that of this 
Journal. We shall be glad to hear 
from our readers concerning this 
question.—The Editors. 


representatives to Congress. These rep- 
resentatives were despatched to Wash- 
ington to hurry along the proceedings 
whereby California would be a state in 
fact. Thus, while the opportunity of- 
fered, this state did not set up an inde- 
pendent government as did Texas, but 
chose rather to be and become one of 
the United States directly as a state. 
California never was a territory and 
never had a territorial government. In 
fact, Congress never enacted a statute 
relating to California until September 
28, 1850, or nineteen days after the state 
became one of the Union. 

California was, therefore, admitted in- 
to the Union upon terms of absolute 
equality with the other states. While 
it has been judicially declared that an 
essential part of that equality is the dis- 
position of the public lands within the 
state, to the end that revenues by taxa- 
tion therefrom and the control over them 
may be vested in the state, we have in 
California a withdrawal by the United 
States from sale and disposal and a 
placing in reserves of various kinds with- 
out the consent of the State Legislature, 
approximately one-third of the area of 
the whole state—an area greater than 
the combined territory of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey and 
Maryland. The national forests in Cal- 


ifornia alone cover an area of more than 
19,000,000 acres of Government-owned 
land, and this figure does not include 
privately owned land within those for- 
ests. It is, indeed, a departure from the 
accepted construction of the Constitution 
to say that the United States may, as 
here, withdraw from state use and con- 
trol one-third of the area of a sovereign 
state, forever deny to the state the sov- 
ereign power of taxation and control 
over these lands, and develop and ex- 
ploit them under its own rules and reg- 
ulations for the enrichment of its own 
treasury. 


GOVERNMENT By REGULATIONS 


In all acts of Congress relating to the 
public domain enacted in recent years, 
there has been a growing desire on the 
part of that body to shirk the responsi- 
bility of providing adequate legislation. 
Seemingly it has mired in the morass of 
helplessness. The statutes breathe hope- 
less and helpless ignorance of the simple 
fundamentals. Ever since the Forest Re- 
serve Act of 1891, Congress has wallowed 
through a futile hodge-podge of mean- 
ingless words in an attempt to create an 
act relating to the public lands, then 
gave up the ghost and added a phrase 
to the effect that the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture 
is directed to provide all rules and reg- 
ulations to carry the act into effect. It 
has been easier to slough the proposition 
off by handing some cabinet officer the 
right to enact such legislation, under the 
cloak of regulations, as he may desire. 
I never learned from my study of con- 
stitutional law that Congress had been 
granted the right to delegate legislative 
authority to a member of the President’s 
cabinet. Nor have I yet learned that the 
Constitution gave such cabinet member 
the right to resolve himself into a legis- 
lative body, all decisions of the Supreme 
Court to the contrary notwithstanding. 
In fact I have always labored under the 
very definite delusion that the Constitu- 
tion prohibited with absolute certainty 
any such delegations of power by estab- 
lishing with meticulous certainty the 
three separate departments of govern- 
ment. Section 1 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution provides: 

“All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.” 

Then turning to Section 1 of Article 
II, we read: 


“The executive power shall be vested in 
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a President of the 
America.” 

Further search reveals Section 1 of 
Article III, as follows: 

“The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may, from time to time, ordain 
and establish.” 

SCRAMBLING GOVERNMENTAL POWERS 

With the passing years, however, Con- 
gress has paid little heed to the forego- 
ing three sections of the Constitution. 
At any rate, the three sections above 
quoted have been totally ignored in 
every public land statute passed by Con- 
gress during the past thirty years or 
more. For instance, the Department of 
the Interior, which is vested with the 
control of that portion of the public do- 
main that Congress deems wise to dis- 
pose of as well as lands included in sev- 
eral forms of withdrawals that Congress 
deems unwise to dispose of, exercises all 
three of the functions that the Constitu- 
tion expressly defines as separate and 
distinct departments. 

The Department of the Interior pre- 
pares and promulgates regulations relat- 
ing to the public domain which have all 
the force and effect of legislative enact- 
ments; it exercises executive control over 
the public domain as an administrative 
organization, and, finally, it judicially 
determines and declares the validity of 
its own legislation and the extent of its 
own executive authority by means of its 
own judicial officers, which are separate 
and distinct entities from the regular, 
constitutional judicial officers. 

Within itself it operates as judge, 
jury, prosecuting attorney and appellate 
court, and the hapless individual who is 
so unfortunately situated as to run foul 
of its judicial system soon learns the 
necessity of keeping the three divisions 
of government separate and distinct in 
all affairs of a liberty-loving people. 


United States of 


A RApIcAL CHANGE 

From 1841 to and including at least 
1911, the Supreme Court insisted upon 
the theory that each state came into the 
Union upon terms of absolute equality 
with the others, and that it was beyond 
the power of Congress to impose any 
condition upon a new state as a price of 
admission that was not imposed upon all 
the others. However, we find that this 
rule does not apply in all matters of Fed- 
eral interference, nor in all constitu- 
tional concerns. 

Shortly after the enactment of the 
Forest Reserve Act, the Supreme Court 
was called upon to determine the power 
of Congress to refuse to dispose of the 
public lands in the newer states. That 
Court promptly decided (Camfield vs. 
United States, 167 U. S. 524) that in the 
execution of the trust, it was within the 
power of Congress to sell or withhold 
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from sale any of the public lands with- 
in the several states. The word “dis- 
pose” is given a new meaning in that 
case. Where the Constitution says “dis- 
pose” the Court defines the word as 
meaning “to retain.” In other words, if 
you arrange for the “disposal” of your 
farm, it does not mean that you are to 
deprive yourself of the possession or 
right of possession. You merely rent it 
out so as to obtain some income from it 
and quit paying taxes on it. In the 
meantime it is your property and sub- 
ject to your sole control every instant 
of time. 

When Congress violated the Constitu- 
tion in creating the Forest Reserves, 
and thus created new states within the 
confines of old ones, it was necessary to 
create a brand new lot of laws and a 
brand new lot of officials. Congress 
knew as much then as it does now about 
the sparsely settled western country, and 
had no more time then than it has now 
to legislate intelligently regarding that 
territory. So it enacted another one of 
its “regulation” statutes and granted a 
cabinet officer the authority to make such 
laws as he might deem necessary with- 
out any reference to Congress. Thus 
there came into existence the Forest 
Service Bible, otherwise known as the 
“Use Book,” and at my last examination 
of the volume, I estimated that it con- 
tained approximately four hundred pages 
of fine print on bible paper. This book is 
not for general distribution, but is given 
to rangers and others above that rank 
only. If you wish to know what laws 
govern you in any of the 186,000,000 
acres comprising the Federal barony in 
the eleven forest states, you must first 
hunt up a forest ranger and take a les- 
son or two in government by regulation 
as opposed to legislative enactment. Of 
course, the ranger can not ever be cer- 
tain that the regulations he has are the 
latest, because the unseen and unknown 
ruler of this empire has a_ peculiar 
method of changing the regulations 
whenever the spirit moves him, and it 
takes several weeks from the date of the 
change at Washington for the new laws 
to reach this remote ranger. 

Some of these regulations relate only 
to the administration of the forest re- 
serves and are promulgated for the guid- 
ance of the forest service officials; but 
there are innumerable others that are 
made to control and regulate every act 
of every person who steps over the 
boundary into the sacred precincts of the 
forests, and these are penal in character. 
In other words, if you violate one of 
these regulations, you stand in the same 
predicament as you do when you violate 
any of the criminal statutes of the 
United States. 


PENAL REGULATIONS 


Thus you will see that some official at 
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Washington, a man whom you did not 
elect, can not remove from office and 
whom you may never be able to see face 
to face and over whom the people of 
these United States have not the slightest 
control, is vested with the power of cre. 
ating, at will, laws which, if you violate 
one of them, will cause you to sojourn 
in prison for such terms as a Federal 
judge thinks best. The Federal courts 
in the West, when these regulations were 
first created, declared them unconstitu- 
tional and discharged the persons ar- 
rested. 

But in due time the Federal officials 
brought a case involving these criminal 
regulations before the Supreme Court, 
and that Court (United States vs. Gri- 
maud, 220 U. S. 506) promptly decided 
that regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in that manner 
had all the force and effect of law. Thus 
we are informed that Congress may, if 
it so desires, scramble the separate de- 
partments created and provided for in 
the Constitution, and delegate legisla- 
tive authority to a cabinet officer. 

The national forests are not the only 
areas governed by laws separate and dis- 
tinct from the great body of statutes in 
force for the remainder of the country, 
The National Park system goes several 
steps further with the power of govern- 
ment by regulation. There is a little 
section of the Constitution that is en- 
tirely overlooked by the national park 
officials and it is contained in the second 
amendment to that document: 

“A well-regulated militia being nec- 
essary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” 

This section has been in the Constitu- 
tion ever since December 15, 1791—the 
date of ratification—but evidently it has 
been forgotten or else the director of the 
National Park Service has repealed it. 
The fact remains, however, that before 
you can gain entrance to one of these 
imperial sanctuaries you must surrender 
any and all firearms you may have on or 
about you. I quote from one of the Na- 
tional Park folders: 


“Visitors entering or traveling through 
the park to places beyond shall, at en- 
trance, report and surrender all firearms, 
traps, nets, seines, or explosives in their 
possession to the first park officer, and, 
in proper cases, may obtain his written 
leave to carry them through the park 
sealed.” (Crater Lake National Park, 
1925, page 13.) 

The park official has the power to deny 
you a right that the Constitution grants 
you absolutely, and the Supreme Court 
says such a regulation is wholly consti- 
tutional and legal in every respect. Is 
it any wonder that a lawyer sometimes 
gets dizzy trying to brief a point involv- 
ing constitutional law? 
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Drop In Price Of Silver Creates Almost Universal Decrease In Value Of 1926 Mineral Output— 
Lead And Zine Production Large And Copper Production Greatest Any Peace-Time Year— 
Gold Shows Decrease 


Alaska 


While ue of mineral production not as 
great as 1925 this is result of lower 
price of product and not of decreased 
activity or quality. 


NCE statements prepared by 
the Alaskan branch of the Geologi- 
cal Survey state that mines in Alaska 
produced minerals to the value of $17,- 
490,000 in 1926, as against $18,220,692 
in 1925. The total value of the mineral 
output of Alaska since 1880 is over $570,- 
000,000. The figures for 1926, which are 
estimates and consequently subject to re- 
vision, follow: 


Value of Mineral Output of Alaska in 
1925 and 1926 


1925 1926 (Est.) 

Gold . $6,360,281 $6,620,000 

10,361,336 9,500,000 

404,617 400,000 
Other minerals (lead, 
petroleum, marble, 
tin, platinum, 

611,963 550,000 


$18,220,692 $17,490,000 


General Conditions 

Although, as shown by the preceding 
table, the Geological Survey estimates 
that the value of Alaska’s mineral pro- 
duction was not as great in 1926 as in 
1925, the decrease in value by no means 
indicates a decrease in mining activity or- 
even an equivalent decrease in quantity 
of certain of the metals produced. Con- 
siderably more than half of the decrease 
in value is directly attributable to the 
lower price of the product, which of 
course was a condition in no way con- 
fined to the mining industry in Alaska. 
For example, in 1926 the average price of 
silver was 7 cents an ounce less than in 
1925, the price of copper was about four- 
tenths of a cent a pound less, and the 
price of coal, lead and palladium was 
also less. The value of the yearly min- 
eral production of Alaska, however, is 
even more significant than appears at 
first glance, because the ratio between 
this value and the estimated population 
of the Territory is about ten times the 
similar ratio for the rest of the United 
States. In other words, the productivity 
of mines plays a much more vital part 
in the economics of the average Alaskan 
than in that of the average resident of 
the States. Even the current reduced 
annual value of the mineral production 
from Alaska is practically 2% times the 
price originally paid for the entire Ter- 
ritory. 
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METAL MINING IN UNITED STATES IN 1926 


Value Of Output Less But No Decrease In Activity Or Quality 


Gold Creek in Southeastern Alaska 


Viewed broadly, the mining conditions 
through the Territory are encouraging, 
not only for the continuation of produc- 
tion at the present rate but for a grad- 
ual increase. Many of the operators 
have important development work in 
progress to put their properties into more 
efficient working condition, and capital 
for this new work and for new equipment 


is being made available. The improve- 


ments already brought about are reflected 
by some increase in the production of 
gold, and further developments are under 
way that should be still more productive 
in 1927, though it will be several years 
before all these projects will have their 
full effect in increasing the production. 


There are still large areas in Alaska 
that have not been adequately pros- 
pected, and many promising properties 
are now lying idle because of lack of cap- 
ital for the necessary equipment. The 
shortage of enterprising prospectors is 
a serious drawback that has resulted be- 
cause wages for comparable work are ac- 
tually lower in Alaska than in the States, 
though expenses are higher. As a con- 
sequence Alaska does not attract or hold 
the class of prospectors it formerly did. 
The need of capital also grows more 
pressing as more extensive equipment be- 
comes essential, but capital will not be 
attracted to Alaska unless the returns on 
the investment are likely to be higher 
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than in the States, for the greater dis- 
tance of many parts of Alaska makes in- 
vestments there less alluring. 

Gold Placers 

In spite of the fact that in many parts 
of Alaska placer mining was badly 
hampered by the shortage of rain the 
production of placer gold showed a 
marked increase. The most noteworthy 
increases were reported from Seward 
Peninsula, the Fairbanks district, and the 
districts in the upper part of the Yukon 
basin. The increase in placer production 
is attributable principally to the increased 
production by the dredges, and about 60 
percent of the placer gold produced in 
1926 was won by this method of mining. 
According to preliminary estimates the 
29 dredges that were in operation in 1926 
produced gold valued at about $2,200,000, 
which is somewhat more than $500,000 
in excess of the amount that was recov- 
ered by this means in 1925. Among the 
new dredges built and operated during 
the year, the Nome Creek dredge, in the 
Fairbanks district, was the largest. The 
Fairbanks Exploration Co. continued to 
develop its extensive properties on Gold- 
stream Creek and in other parts of the 
Fairbanks district. It is understood that 
about 17 miles of this ditch is now com- 
pleted, together with some of the neces- 
sary siphons. Though much other de- 
velopment work was in progress by this 
company, the property will probably not 
begin productive mining on a large scale 
before 1928. 

Although placer mining by other 
methods than dredging was hampered in 
some of the districts by lack of water 
until after the middle of the summer, the 
camps in the Fortymile, Circle, and Eagle 
districts, in the upper part of the Yukon 
basin, report that on the whole they had 
more and better distributed water than 
usual. This condition is reflected by the 
increase in the amount of gold they pro- 
duced. 


Gold and Silwer Lodes 


The most notable accomplishment in 
the gold lode mines during the year was 
the mining and milling of a very large 
amount of ore by the Alaska Juneau Gold 
Mining Co. in the Juneau district, south- 
eastern Alaska. This company main- 
tained an average production throughout 
the year in excess of 10,000 tons a day, 
and during one month averaged more 
than 12,000 tons a day. 

All three of the hitherto productive 
gold mines on Chichagof Island were ac- 
tive, and additional prospecting in that 
region is reported. Mining in the Nuka 
Bay region showed a considerable in- 
crease and would probably have yielded 
even more gold had breakage of ma- 
chinery not interrupted continuous oper- 
ation of the mill during part of the sum- 
mer. In the Fairbanks region the pro- 
duction of lode gold came mostly from the 
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Mohawk and Hosiana mines, on Ester 
Dome, and the Crites & Feldman mine, 
on a tributary of Fairbanks Creek, but 
prospecting was carried on at a number 
of other properties. 

Most of the silver produced in Alaska 
in 1926 was recovered from the copper 
ores. More than three-fourths of the 
silver produced during the year came 
from this source. A large part of the 
remainder was produced from the gold 
ores of the Alaska Juneau Gold Mining 
Co., and some silver was also recovered 
from the gold won in placers and other 
gold lode operations. The lead-silver de- 
posits in the Hyder district attracted con- 
siderable attention during the year, as 
the ownership of several of the more 
promising properties was taken over by 
strong companies—an indication that de- 
velopment on them will probably be 
carried on more actively and under 
skilled management. The Riverside 
mine continued to be the main producer 
on the American side of the district, in 
the vicinity of Hyder. Prospecting was 
continued on the silver-lead lodes north 
of Skagway. 

Copper 

A considerable part of the decrease 
in the value of the copper produced in 
1926 is directly attributable to the lower 
average price of copper in that year than 
in 1925. The output of copper was 
largely made by the Kennecott and 
Mother Lode mines, in the Copper River 
region, and by the Beatson mine, on La- 
touche Island. Among the smaller pro- 
ducers of copper, the Alaska Palladium 
Co., on Prince of Wales Island, in the 
Ketchikan district, had the largest out- 
put. 

Coal 


The production of coal was main- 
tained in 1926 at approximately the 
same rate as heretofore and was fur- 
nished mainly by the Evan Jones, 
Alaska Matanuska, and Premier mines, 
in the Matanuska region, and the Sun- 
trana mine, in the Healy River field. 
The Evan Jones mine was closed down 
in September, and the owners did not 


plan to operate again during the year, 
The Alaska Matanuska was more or less 
completely closed down for several 
months during the summer for the pur- 
pose of installing new machinery and 
getting the washing plant into running 
order: Some development work under 
lease or permit was also done at the 
Rawson mine, on Moose Creek, and on 
Coal Creek opposite Chickaloon. The 
Healy River Coal Co.’s mine was in op- 
eration throughout the year. 

The controlling factor of Alaskan coal 
production continues to be the market, 
and special efforts have been made by 
several of the companies during the 
year to build up an outlet for their coal, 
As a result of these efforts, shipments 
have been made to several points as far 
distant as southeastern Alaska, but the 
largest quantity of coal continues to be 
used on the Alaska Railroad and in en- 
terprises in the immediate vicinity of 
the railroad. Even in the area in which 
the Alaska coals should have decided 
trade advantage they have not sup- 
planted coal from outside fields. 


Petroleum 


All the petroleum produced in Alaska 
continued to come from the wells of the 
Chilkat Oil.Co., near Katalla, where, in 
addition to the oil wells, the company 
operates a small refinery. The gasoline 
and distillate produced by the company 
are much in demand in the local market, 
as they are said to be of better quality 
than the usual commercial brands. 

The exploration for petroleum on the 
Pearl Creek dome in the Alaska Penin- 
sula, which has been in progress for 
three years by the Standard Oil Co., was 
definitely suspended early in the year, 
when the test well was abandoned at a 
depth of 5,034 feet. 

Drilling to test for oil the structure in 
the vicinity of Johnson Creek, in the 
Yakataga region, was carried on by the 
General Petroleum Co. According to the 
latest available information, this well 
had been drilled to a depth of 300 feet, 
and a good flow of gas was said to have 
been encountered at 240 feet and indica- 
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Concentrator of the Phelps Dodge Corporation at Bisbee, Ariz. 


tions of oil at several places between the 
depth of 200 feet and the bottom of the 
well. This well to a depth of 61 feet had 
a 15%4-inch casing, from that depth to 
240 feet a 12-inch casing, and below that 
depth an 8-inch casing. 

Examination of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4, in northern Alaska and ad- 
jacent regions, was continued by a party 
from the Geological Survey, in charge of 
Philip S. Smith, which went overland 
during the winter and spent all the sum- 
mer in field work in this area. 


Other Minerals 


Alaska also produced during 1926 
some lead, marble, tin, platinum, and 
palladium. Lead showed some decrease 
in quantity, but a large part of the de- 
crease in the value of the output of this 
metal was due to the fact that the price 
of lead was about half a cent a pound 
less in 1926 than in 1925. Most of the 
lead was recovered in the treatment of 
ores whose principal value is their gold 
or silver content. The lead-bearing gold 
ores came almost entirely from the 
Alaska Juneau mine, in southeastern 
Alaska, and the lead-bearing silver ores 
came principally from the Hyder district, 
also in southeastern Alaska. The output 
of marble came entirely from the 
quarries of the Vermont Marble Co., at 
Tokeen, on Prince of Wales Island, south- 
eastern Alaska. The tin ore, or cassi- 
terite, was derived from placers near 
York, in Seward Peninsula, and from the 
Hot Springs district, in the Yukon- 
Tanana region. Some of the platinum 
metals were won from placers in the 
vicinity of Dime Creek, Seward Penin- 
sula, but the larger part of the output 
was palladium recovered from a copper 
lode of the Alaska Palladium Co., on 
Kasaan Peninsula, in the Ketchikan dis- 
trict. According to current reports, the 
low price of palladium caused suspension 
of operations of this mine in October. 
A new mining enterprise was started on 
Gravina Island, in the Ketchikan district, 
where one of the old gold mines whose 


ore carries large amounts of pyrites was 
purchased by the Alaska Paper Mills to 
supply sulphur required in the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp. 


Arizona 


-The Value of Minerals Decreased in 


Spite of Increased Production, Which 
Failed to Offset Decrease in Metal 
Prices. 


HE value of the gold, silver, copper, 

lead, and zinc produced by mines in 
Arizona in 1926 was $111,106,000, a de- 
crease from $113,138,198 in 1925, accord- 
ing to estimates made by V. C. Heikes, 
of the Bureau of Mines. There were in- 
creases in gold, silver, copper, and zinc, 
but these increases were not sufficient to 
balance the decrease in lead and the gen- 
eral decrease in metal prices. The in- 
crease in the gold output was especially 
noteworthy and came largely from the 
Katherine mine west of Kingman and the 
New Cornelia mine at Ajo. Arizona re- 
tained its place as the leading copper 
producer of the United States and was 
first in the combined value of the five 
metals. 

Dividends amounting to $16,728,139 
were reported paid in 1926 by the follow- 
ing Arizona mining companies: Calumet 
& Arizona, United Verde Extension, New 
Cornelia, Inspiration, United Verde, 
Magma, Miami, Ray Consolidated (from 
operations in Arizona and New Mexico), 
Arizona Commercial, Tom Reed, and 
Iron Cap. It was further reported that 
$2,500,000 in dividends was paid by the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, which oper- 
ates the Copper Queen and Morenci prop- 
erties in Arizona and other mines in 
Mexico and New Mexico. 

The gold output increased from $4,- 
170,355 in 1925 to $4,982,000 in 1926 as 
a result of a large increase in the pro- 
duction of gold ore from Union Pass in 
Mohave County, copper ore in Pima and 
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Yavapai Counties, and copper ore and 
lead ore from Bisbee in Cochise County. 
As the Gold Road mine was idle in 1926, 
the Tom Reed property was the main 
producer of the San Francisco district, 
the gold output of which decreased from 
$502,019 in 1925, to about $381,200 in 
1926. Marked increases in gold from 
copper ore were made by the New Cor- 
nelia, Shattuck-Denn, Copper Queen, 
United Verde and Blue Bell mines. The 
largest gold producers in Arizona were 
the United Verde, Copper Queen, Calu- 
met & Arizona, New Cornelia, Tom 
Reed, Katherine, Shattuck-Denn, Magma, 
United Verde Extension, and Old Domin- 
ion mines. 

The silver output increased from 
7,257,868 ounces in 1925, to about 7,479,- 
000 ounces in 1926, but the value de- 
creased from $5,036,961 to $4,667,000, as 
the average price of silver decreased. In. 
recent years the output of silver from 
Arizona mines has gradually increased 
and in 1926 it exceeded that of both 
Idaho and Nevada. The United Verde 
mine was by far the largest silver pro- 
ducer in Arizona, but other large pro- 
ducers were the Calumet & Arizona, 
Magma, Copper Queen, United Verde 
Extension, Shattuck-Denn, New Cornelia, 
and Bunker Hill mines. 


The copper output increased slightly 
from 713,355,129 pounds in 1925, to about 
715,000,000 pounds in 1926, but the value 
decreased from $101,296,428 to $98,670,- 
000, as the average price of copper de- 
creased. The increase was due in large 
part to the milling and leaching opera- 
tions of the New Cornelia Copper Co., at 
Ajo. Increases were also made by the 
Morenci mines of the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration, Shattuck-Denn, Miami, United 
Verde Extension, Inspiration, Calumet & 
Arizona, Night Hawk and Blue Belt 
mines, and the Gila Copper Sulphide Co. 
was again a regular shipper of copper 
ore after being idle several years. Eight 
copper smelting plants within the state 
were active throughout the year, the 
plant at Humboldt was blown in Feb- 
ruary 20, and considerable ore was also 
treated at El Paso, Tex. Two events of 
unusual interest to the industry were the 
completion of the 7,500-ton copper leach- 
ing plant for the Inspiration Copper Co., 
and the construction work on a large 
flotation plant for the United Verde Cop- 
per Co. The largest copper producers 
in 1926 were the United Verde, Copper 
Queen, Inspiration, New Cornelia, Ray 
Consolidated, Morenci, Miami, United 
Verde Extension, Calumet & Arizona, 
Magma, and Old Dominion mines. Other 
mines that produced more than 1,000,000 
pounds of copper each were the Arizona 
Commercial, Iron Cap, Shattuck-Denn, 
Night Hawk, Blue Bell, Gila Copper 
Sulphide and El Tiro. 

The lead production in Arizona de- 
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creased from 23,876,017 pounds in 1925, 
to about 22,920,000 pounds in 1926, and 
the value from $2,077,213 to about $1,- 
£02,000. The Shattuck-Denn mine at 
Bisbee was the largest lead producer in 
Arizona making a decidedly increased 
output; the Copper Queen mine was 
second, but the output decreased. The 
Calumet & Arizona property was a large 
producer of lead from zinc-lead ore 
shipped to Kansas for smelting. Other 
important lead producers were the 
Bunker Hill mine at Tombstone, includ- 
ing flotation concentrate from the Grand 
Central lease, the Hilltop mine in Cochise 
County, the El Tiro mine in Pima 
County, the Sheldon property in Yavapai 
County, and the Aravaipa Metals Co., in 
Graham County. The Signal mine in 
Mohave County, which was a large lead 
producer in the past, was idle. 


The output of zinc recovered from 
Cochise, Yavapai and Mohave Counties 
increased from 7,332,116 pounds in 1925, 
to 12,045,000 pounds in 1926, and the 
value from $557,241 to about $885,000. 
Regular shipments of zinc-lead ore were 
maintained by the Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Co., at Bisbee, the largest pro- 
ducer, and by the Arizona Hillside Min- 
ing Co., in Yavapai County, which again 
became a large shipper of zinc ore after 
several years of idleness. Considerable 
zinc-lead milling ore from the Arizona 
Premier mine in Mohave County was 
shipped to a custom plant in Utah. Sev- 
eral hundred tons of zinc ore was mar- 
keted from the Mystery mine at Gleeson, 
in Cochise County, and a large quantity 
of lead-zine ore from the Aravaipa prop- 
erty in Graham County was shipped to 
an eastern plant. 


California 


California Shows a Decrease of 18 Per- 
cent as Compared With values of 
1925—Only Metals Showing Increase 
Are Lead and Zine. 


HE value of gold, silver, copper, 

lead, and zinc produced at mines in 
California in 1926, according to the es- 
timate of J. M. Hill of the Bureau of 
Mines, was $19,078,000, a decrease of 
$4,206,354 or 18 percent as compared 
with the value of metals produced in 
1925. There were decreased yields of 
11 percent in gold, 44 percent in the 
value of silver, and 34 percent in the 
value of copper, but increases of 13 per- 
cent in the value of lead and 38 percent 
in the value of zinc produced as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

The production of gold in 1926 was 
565,000 ounces, valued at $11,680,000, a 
decrease of $1,385,330 as compared with 
1925. The output of both placer and 
deep mines was less than in 1925, 
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though the dredge output was nearly as 
large as that of the previous year. The 
dry year interfered with hydraulic work 
in all sections, but so far as has been 
learned did not restrict quartz milling. 
Serious forest fires destroyed several 
quartz mills in Tuolumne County. 

The silver produced in 1926 was 
1,911,000 ounces, valued at $1,192,000,. 
as compared with 3,054,416 ounces val- 
ued at $2,119,765 in 1925. The Cali- 
fornia Rand Silver was not productive 
after the first of October, which ac- 
counts for part of the decrease, but the 
large decrease in copper ore mined also 
affected the silver yield adversely and 
the lead ores shipped in 1926 were not 
so rich in silver as those produced in 
1925. 

The production of copper in 1926 was 
31,590,000 pounds, valued at $4,360,000, 
as compared with 46,864,913 pounds 
valued at $6,654,818 in 1925. There was 
a much smaller yield of copper from 
Shasta County mines as compared with 
the previous year as a consequence of 
the withdrawal of the United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co.’s op- 
erations in that field. Neither the En- 
gels nor the Walker in Plumas County 
was as productive as in 1925. The Cala- 
veras Copper Co. and the Island Copper 
Co. each increased its output. 

The lead mines of southern Cali- 
fornia increased their output of lead by 
1,183,800 pounds to a total of 7,750,000 
pounds, valued at $643,000, in 1926. 
The Ophir was the largest producer of 
lead ores, followed by the Tecopa and 
Darwin, besides a number of other mines 
in Inyo County, which shipped lead ore. 

Zine produced by California mines in 
1926 amounted to 16,370,000 pounds, 
valued at $1,203,000, an increase of 4,- 
880,763 pounds and $329,818 in value as 
compared with the previous year. The 
largest producers were the California 
Zinc Co. in Shasta County and the Santa 
Catalina Island Co. in Los Angeles 
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County, both of whom increased their 
output. These companies export zine 
sulphide concentrates for smelting, 
There were several producers of oxidized 
zinc ores in Inyo County, whose ores 
were smelted in the United States. The 
California Zine Co. at Winthrop, Shasta 
County, was a large shipper of zinc con- 
centrates recovered from ores mined at 
the Rising Star and Afterthought mines, 
The Mountain Copper Co. at Matheson 
shipped some copper ore, and the Mason 
Valley Mines Co. began production from 
the Balaklala mine at Kennett. 

In Butte County development contin- 
ued at several of the drift mines near 
Paradise and Magalia, and the quartz 
mines near Feather Falls and Yankee 
Hill were productive. One dredge was 
in operation near Oroville. The Yuba 
Consolidated Gold Fields worked six 
dredges near Hammonton, Yuba County, 
and the Kumle and Kassabaum dredge 
near Camptonville was in continuous 
operation. In Plumas County the En- 
gels and Walker mines made a large 
production, ore several gold 
quartz mines near Spring Garden was 
milled, and development was under way 
at properties near Crescent Mills, Green- 
ville, and Seneca. Placer bullion was 
produced at a number of places on 
Feather River and near La Porte. 

Sierra County mines were fairly ac- 
tive, the Sixteen to One at Alleghany 
being the largest producer. At Grass 
Valley, Nevada County, the Empire, 
Idaho Maryland, and North Star were 
the largest producers. 

In Amador County the Plymouth be- 
gan milling ore in September. The 
mines at Drytown and Amador City 
were idle. Near Sutter Creek the Cen- 
tral Eureka had a very successful year 
and began unwatering the old Eureka 
shaft. Unwatering of the North Star 
shaft began. Near Jackson the Kennedy 
installed electric power to operate its 
hoist and made a good production. The 
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Argonaut produced regularly, and the 
Moore mine resumed miiling ore in May. 
The Sierra Metals Corporation operated 
the Sunset mine and built a 5-stamp 
mill. The Pioneer mine, five miles east 
of Volcano, was producing, but few of 
the hydraulic mines were worked to any 
extent, and none of the mills in the De- 
fender district were working. Near 
Westpoint, Calavaras County, five mines 
were working and the Caloro Mining Co. 
built a 25-ton cyanide plant at the 
Wickham mine. Near Sheepranch the 
Washington and Enchantress were pro- 
ducing and near Murphy the Treasure, 
Shaw, and Oro Plata carried on devel- 
opment. At the Rindge mines at Glencoe 
and Jesus Maria development shafts 
were sunk. Near Mokelumne Hill the 
Bright Star and Boston quartz mines 
were working and the Boundary Cone 
and Union drift mines were being re- 
opened. None of the quartz mines on 
the Mother Lode from Mokelumne Hill 
to Angels Camp were productive; at 
Fourth Crossing the Thorpe and Demar- 
est mines were under development and 
some work was being done at the Wagon 
Rut mine near Altaville. The Victor 
and Jack Rabbit drift mines near Alta- 
ville were working, as was the Calmo 
drift mine near Angels and the Vallicita 
Western near Vallicita. Almost no work 
was done on the quartz mines at Carson 
Hill, but at Melones the Carson Hill 
Consolidated was producing and some 
good ore was reported opened in the 
Morgan ground. The Gold Knoll mine 
at Felix was worked, its mill was rebuilt, 
and a little ore was milled from the 
Royal. The flotation department of the 
Calaveras Copper Co.’s mill at Copper- 
opolis was enlarged and a body of high- 
grade copper ore was opened in the 
lower levels at the south end of the 
mine. In Tuolumne County the Experi- 
mental mine at Columbia, the Shawmut 
and Clio mines, south of Chinese Camp, 
and the Mark Twain mine near Tuttle- 
town were the largest producers of bul- 


lion. The Original mine at Clearing- 
house, Mariposa County, was a steady 
producer, and as usual a number of 
small mines were working near Brice- 
burg, Hornitos, and Mariposa. The 
Frinceton mine at Mount Bullion was 
further opened, but little milling was 
done. Lessees worked at several points 
on the Mariposa Grant, 

In western Kern County the Zenda 
mine near Loraine was worked; the Yel- 
low Dog and Karma Ajax in the Mojave 
district, and the Tropico near Rosamond 
were the principal producers. At Rands- 
burg the largest gold producers were the 
Yellow Aster and King Solomon; sev- 
eral other mines, notably the Black Hawk 
and Windy, were worked. The Cali- 
fornia Rand Silver was a regular pro- 
ducer until September, when the mill 
was shut down pending development on 
the lower levels. There was consider- 
able activity in Inyo County and a large 
tonnage of lead ore and some zinc ore 
was shipped from a number of properties 
in the Panamint, Slate Range, and Whit 
mountains. The largest shippers were 
the Big Horn, Cerro Gordo, Darwin, Es- 
telle, Ophir, Santa Rosa, Slate Range, 
and Tecopa mines. In San Bernardino 
County the Von Trigger mine, near 
Goffs, was producing and a large ton- 
nage of gold-copper ore was shipped 
from Ludlow by the Pacific Metals, Inc. 
The mines near Cima, Daggett, and 
Victorville were worked to some extent. 
The Mecca Mines Co. in Riverside 
County shipped lead ore and develop- 
ment was going on near Perris. In San 
Diego County the chief production was 
from the Golden Chariot mine in the 
Julian district. In the same region the 
North Hubbard and Oriflamme mines 
were worked. The Blue Light mine near 
Anaheim, Orange County, was further 
developed by new interests. On Cata- 
lina Island the Black Jack zinc-lead mine 
was a regular producer and several new 
ore bodies near Avalon were opened. 


Silver, Copper, Lead and Zine Production 


Colorado 


Increased, But Gold Production De- 
creased. 


rP.HE output of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc from Colorado mines in 
1926 in terms of recovered, and estimated 
recoverable metal was $6,911,000 in gold, 
4,625,000 ounces of silver, 3,350,000 
pounds of copper, 66,000,000 pounds of 
lead, and 65,000 pounds of zinc, accord- 
ing to Chas. W. Henderson, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. These figures 
are to be compared with $7,227,022 in 
gold, 4,506,940 ounces of silver, 2,360,500 
pounds of copper, 62,966,000 pounds of 
lead, and 61,621,000 pounds of zine in 
1925, and $8,593,116 in gold, 3,254,370 
ounces of silver, 2,713,219 pounds of cop- 
per, 47,557,061 pounds of lead, and 56,- 
727,000 pounds of zine in 1924. Com- 
pared with the 1925 figures, gold shows 
a decrease of $316,022, silver an increase 
of 118,060 ounces, copper an increase of 
989,500 pounds, lead an increase of 
3,034,000 pounds, and zine an increase of 
3,379,000 pounds. At estimated average 
prices for metals in 1926, the value of 
the output of these metals was silver, 
$2,886,000; copper, $462,000; lead, $5,- 
478,000, and zinc, $4,778,000. These 
values added to that for gold gives a 
gross value of output for 1926 of $20,- 
515,000, as compared with $20,851,267 in 
1925, and with $18,620,796 for 1924. 

The Cripple Creek district in 1926 pro- 
duced $4,412,000 in gold as compared 
with $4,608,604 in 1925. The decrease of 
about $200,000 can be credited to the 
idleness for two months of the Cresson 
mine, which in the third quarter of the 
year produced only 9,000 tons of $15 to 
the ton as compared with an average of 
9,000 tons each month of $13 and upward 
to the ton during the rest of the year. 
During July, August and September, the 
Cresson shaft was being retimbered. This 
two-compartment shaft and single drum 
hoist can handle 10,000 to 12,000 tons a 
month. The Portland Gold Mining Co. 
made an increased production of what is 
called its higher grade ores and in addi- 
tion its 1,200-ton cyanide-concentration 
mill at Victor was operated at more 
nearly full capacity on the lower grade 
ore from stope filling, reject from the 
picking belts, and dump material. Pro- 
duction was also steady at the various 
properties of the United Gold mines. The 
Stratton Leasing Co. drove about 3,000 
feet of cross cuts and drifts on the 2,100- 
foot level of the Findley mine, adjoining 
the American Eagles, and shipped ore 
until December 1. Other producing mines 
were the Ajax, Elkton, El Paso, Empire 
Lee, Forest Queen, Gold Sovereign, Last 
Dollar, Midget, Queen and Rose Nicol. 
Three cars of ore were shipped from a 
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new strike on the north slope of Mineral 
Hill, from the Plutocrat claim. 

At Canon City the Empire Zine Co.’s 
magnetic separation and flotation mill 
was operated steadily on zine and zinc- 
lead ore from stock on hand from the 
company’s Eagle mines at Gilman, sup- 
plemented only when necessary by fresh 
shipment from this mine and occasional 
cars of zinc-lead ore from the “Leadville 
Deep” mines. The Empire Zinc Co.’s zine 
oxide plant, also at Canon City, was 
operated steadily on zine concentrates, 
zine sulphide ore, and zine carbonate ore 
from the company’s mine at Hanover, 
N. Mex., and zine carbonate from Lead- 
ville. This company’s output of zinc con- 
centrate and zinc oxide was approxi- 
mately the same as in 1925 and had the 
mill been run entirely on current ship- 
ments from its mines, or had stocks been 
replenished from the mine at the same 
rate as milling was done, Colorado mines 
in 1926 would have been credited with a 
20 percent increase in production. Fig- 
ures for recoverable zinc received at 
smelters from Colorado sources do show 
an increase for 1926 of 20 percent. The 
River Smelting & Refining Co.’s fuming 
and matting plant, at Florence, was oper- 
ated for 10 months on complex ores and 
concentrates from Leadville, Garfield, 
Bonanza, Cotopaxi and Aspen, Colo., and 
from Bauer, Utah. At Custer 
County, the 150-ton jigs and table-con- 
centration mill at the Terrible mine, ran 
at somewhat less than the average for 
~1925 on the cerussite ores of this mine. 
At Westcliffe, a new shaft was sunk on 
the Passiflora mine to 300 feet. 

From January to July remodeling of 
the mill was done at the Rawley mine, at 
Bonanza, and from August on, lead-cop- 
per-silver concentrates were shipped to 
Leadville. The Cocomongo-Bonanza mill 
at Bonanza was operated part of the 
year and development work was con- 
tinued. 

At Garfield the Rogers Lead Co. re- 
opened in July the Great Monarch and 
Marshall tunnels and soon after began 
shipping zinc-lead ore left there many 
years ago. Later in the year lead car- 
bonate ores were also shipped from this 
mine. The Madonna mine, at Monarch, 
was reopened in 1926. 

At Whitepine, Gunnison County, zinc- 
lead ore continued to be shipped from the 
Akron Mine Co.’s group and the Morning 
Star mine was reopened. Small ship- 
ments of ore were made from Pitkin. 

At Aspen, Pitkin County, zinc-lead ore 
was shipped from the Woody Creek dis- 
trict, but in the Down-Town district of 
Aspen, the various properties held under 
lease and option and operated during 
1925, reverted about April 1, 1926, to the 
original owners and the operations for 
the rest of the year were confined to 
small groups of local lessees. Mining 
and shipping continued from the Park, 
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Hope, and Newman Tunnel groups. At 
Rifle, Garfield County, the 25-ton va- 
nadium plant was operated steadily and 
two new units were added, bringing by 
December 1 the capacity up to 110 tons 
a day. 

At Gilman development work continued 
at the replacement ore bodies of the 
Eagle mine of the Empire Zinc Co., and 
zine ore was shipped only as needed by 
that company’s mill at Canon City. Some 
silver-iron sulphide ore was also shipped 
from this mine to Salt Lake smelters. 

At Leadville development and reopen- 
ing of the Carbonate Hill-Graham Park 
mines resulted in the mining and ship- 
ment of 60,000 tons of zinc-lead-iron sul- 
phide ore, and in addition silver-iron 
sulphide and zinc carbonate ores. These 
mines were reopened for mining about 
July, 1925, after an idleness for part of 
the area from October, 1918, and for 
part from April, 1919. Between Septem- 
ber, 1923, and July, 1925, over six billion 
gallons of accumulated water were 
pumped from the workings of this group. 
The unwatering pumps were installed at 
both the Greenback and Pyrenees shafts. 
The program for this consolidated group 
has only begun. While mining is being 
continued in those properties now access- 
ible, cross cutting will connect the Pyre- 
nees shaft with the Mikado-Marian-R. A. 
M. properties, where much proved ore 
was left at the time of closing in April, 
1919. The production of this group in 
1926 was over two times that made in 
1925. Some 45 mines in all were oper- 
ated at Leadville in 1926. Some work 
was done at the Dolly B., Fortune, and 
Resurrection, reached through the Yak 
adit. Lessees on the Ibex and Golden 
Eagle mines continued to ship some 
specimen gold and siliceous gold ores. 
Zinc-lead sulphide and zine carbonate 
ores were also shipped from the Ibex. 
The Western zinc oxide plant, operated 
entirely on local low-grade zinc carbon- 
ate ores, was idle for 3% months in the 
spring and early summer because of 
shortage of ore of this character. This 
plant purchases zinc carbonate ore carry- 
ing as low as 14 percent zine. Most of 
the zine carbonate ore came from Car- 
bonate and Fryer Hills.. The Colorado 
Zine Lead Co.’s 150-ton selective flotation 
mill was ready for full capacity opera- 
tion July, 1926, and gave a market for 
zine-lead-iron ores, carrying in combined 
zine and lead several points less than 
that demanded by the lead-zine oxide 
plants of the Middle West and the East. 
The Arkansas Valley lead bullion and 
lead-copper matte smelter was operated 
continuously, part of the year with four 
furnaces but with only two furnaces at 
the end of the year. One car of ore was 
shipped from the Canterbury drainage 
adit and driving was continued slowly. 
During the year this adit cut another 
fault, again bringing the Cambrian 
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transition shales and white limestone 
beds above the adit level. 

At Climax or Fremont Pass the Climax 
Molybdenum Co.’s mill capacity was 
gradually increased from 10,000 tons a 
month in January, 1926, to 22,000 tons in 
December. At Kokomo, where reopening 
of caved cross-cut adits and mine work- 
ings was begun in November, 1925, de- 
velopment by August, 1926, had opened 
up much pyrite, pyrrhotite, and some 
low-grade zinc-lead-iron sulphide, but not 
sufficient to warrant building a mill. 

At Montezuma, Summit County, sev- 
eral hundred tons of zinc-lead sulphide 
ore was shipped to Utah flotation plants 
from the Bell mine, idle for 20 years 
when reopened in 1925. The Saints John 
mine was also reopened and a 50-ton flo- 
tation mill built on the property. 

At Breckenridge some hydraulicking 
and sluicing of placer deposits were done, 
but the Tonopah dredge was idle all year. 
The Blue River dredge, the superstruc- 
ture of which was burned to the deck 
in June, 1925, was rebuilt during the 
summer of 1926 and operated for a 
month, when, unfortunately, it sank in 
the dredge pond but was soon floated 
again. The Wellington zinc-lead mine 
was operated steadily, as were the two 
Wellington mills, one a jig and table-con- 
centration mill and the other a roast- 
magnetic-separation mill, with a result- 
ant increased production of zinc and lead 
concentrates. Lead carbonate ores were 
shipped from the Detroit and Welling- 
ton. 

At Alma some lead-silver was 
shipped from the Russia mine, on Mt. 
Lincoln, and gold-silver-copper-lead-zinc 
ore was shipped from the Home Sweet 
Home. The Mineral Basin, or Weber 
group, was the scene of some develop- 
ment work, the building of cabins and a 
25 -ton concentration - flotation mill. 
Lessees continued work at the London 
mine until March. The Fairplay dredge 
remained idle and the bucket line was 
shipped away. 

At Silver Plume, Clear Creek County, 
the East Butte flotation mill was oper- 
ated part of the year on ore from the 
Dives-Pelican-Zero group. The Watrous 
flotation mill and the Wasatch jigs and 
table concentration mill were operated 
part of the year. Some development work 
was done at the Stephens mine above 
Silver Plume and at the Capitol, near 
Georgetown. The Nelson Leasing Co. 
operated its 10-ton mill at Empire. Some 
development and mining was done at 
Lawson and Dumont and at Freeland. 
At Idaho Springs, on Chicago Creek, just 
above the Jackson diggings of 1859, a 
surface discovery of free gold and syl- 
vanite, was opened for 100 feet in length, 
90 feet in depth, and from varying widths 
of mineralized schist, after picking and 
screening, 180 cars of gold ore were 
shipped directly to the Golden Cycle mill 
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Portland Gold Mining 


at Colorado Springs. An adit is being 
driven to cut this fissure about 50 feet 
lower. The sampling works at Idaho 
Springs handled 25 percent more ore in 
1926 than in 1925 from Clear Creek and 
Gilpin counties. Several mines were re- 
opened at Russell Gulch and shipments 
of smelting and milling ore were made. 
The Newhouse adit, idle for five years, 
was cleaned out and put in working order, 
so that a drift and raises could be made 
from the adit level on the Kansas-Bur- 
roughs group, or Quartz Hill. One of the 
original objects of the Newhouse adit 
was to drain Quartz Hill, Gilpin County, 
but the ground was found to be too tight 
and no drainage has ever been brought 
about, although diamond drill holes have 
been tried, without success. The Rose 
City 50-ton selective flotation mill (for- 
merly the Iron City mill), at Black 
Hawk, was operated the greater part of 
the year on galena-sphalerite ores of Gil- 
pin County. The Gilpin Eureka stamp- 
amalgamation mill was operated on ores 
from the Eureka mine. 

In Boulder County the Fairview Min- 
ing Co. operated its flotation mill at Car- 
dinal on ores from the Boulder County 
mine, and lessees shipped silver ore from 
the Caribou mine, at Caribou. There 
was a renewal of mining for tungsten at 
Nederland and Tungsten, and production 
was made from the Tungsten Products 
Co. mine (formerly the Vasco) and from 
the Wolftongue mill. Otherwise mining 
was very inactive in Boulder County and 
the sampling works was nearly forced 
to close. 

In the San Juan region, at Lake City, 
there were several shipments of zinc- 
lead and lead-copper silver ore, but much 
building, construction, and development 
work was done. 


Silver ore shipped from Creede carried 
537,000 ounces of silver as compared 
with 738,000 ounces in 1925. At Summit- 
ville, Rio Grande County, from the Little 


Company, Victor, Colo. 


Annie mine, a large producer in the 
seventies, several lots of specimen gold 
and one car of smelting ore brought re- 
turns of about $100,000 in gold. In San 
Juan County, the Sunnyside selective flo- 
tation mill treated 750 tons daily and 
made an increased production of lead and 
zine concentrates. The ore of this mine 
averages 0.07 ounce gold, 3.7 ounces sil- 
ver, 4 percent lead, 0.4 percent copper, 
4.5 percent zinc, and 10 percent iron. In 
order to keep as much gold as possible 
out of the zinc concentrate, a zinc-lead 
middling was made, which was sent to 
Reed-Coolbaugh sulphating plant at 
Durango, where the zinc was recovered 
as zinc sulphate, and the residue went 
direct to the lead furnace of the Durango 
smelter. Several other mines were oper- 
ated in the vicinity of Silverton, and 
much development work was done at the 
Shenandoah, Mayflower, North Star 
group. In the Red Mountain district, on 
the county line between San Juan and 
Ouray County, copper ore and zinc-lead 
ore was shipped from the San Antonio. 
Lessees made their annual summer mill 
run at the Barstow and zinc-lead ore was 
shipped from the Imogene. At Ouray 
much development work was done in the 
sedimentary formations adjacent to the 
town and lead-silver ore was shipped 
from the Bachelor, Pony Express, and 
Mineral Farm. Very little work was 
done in the Sneffels district, Ouray 
County, but in the upper San Miguel dis- 
trict, just over the county line in San 
Miguel County, the Smuggler Union 
mine made an increased production. At 
the Tomboy mine there was a continua- 
tion of the pulling of old stopes, which 
have been milled for several years at a 
profit, but in November the general man- 
ager reported that the mine would most 
probably close at the end of the year. 
Zinc-lead ore was shipped from the Black 
Bear to selective flotation custom plants 
in Utah. At Ophir producing mines 
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were the Carbonero and San Bernardo. 
At Rico development begun in 1925 con- 
tinued throughout the year with ship- 
ments of zinc-lead ore to Utah and lead- 
silver ore to Durango. On November 1 
the newly built 150 to 200-ton selective 
flotation mill of the International Smelt- 
ing Co. was set in operation, zinc 
concentrates going to Bartlesville, Okla., 
and lead concentrates to Durango. Some 
ore had been held at Rico preparatory to 
the starting of this mill. Producing 
companies and mines in this district were 
the Falcon Lead Co., Rico Mining & Re- 


‘duction Co., Rico Argentine Co., Inter- 


national Smelting Co., and Union Car- 
bonate mine. The mines of La Plata 
County produced only a few cars of gold- 
silver ore, but there was some develop- 
ment work and much remodeling and re- 
pairing of camp buildings and mills in 
the county. 


Idaho 


Large Increase in Lead and Zine Pro- 
duction Due to Improved Milling Prac- 
tice More Than Offset Decrease in 
Other Metals. 


MN irwes value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zine produced from ore 
mined in Idaho in 1926, according to es- 
timates by C. N. Gerry, of the Bureau 
of Mines, was about $30,781,000, as com- 
pared with $30,662,621 in 1925. There 
was a large increase in lead and zinc, 
but a decrease in gold, silver, and cop- 
per. The increase, however, in the 
value of the zinc output more than off- 
set the decrease in the value of gold, 
silver, and copper produced as well as 
the general decrease in metal prices. 
Improvement in milling practice has 
been an important factor in the produc- 
tion of lead and zinc, especially at the 
Morning and Hecla mines and various 
properties in the Pine Creek region. 
The increase from the Star, Livingston, 
United Idaho, Highland Surprise, Sidney, 
and Constitution mines was notable. The 
copper output was unusually low, as 
shipments of copper ore from Lemhi, 
Custer, and Shoshone Counties were de- 
cidedly curtailed. The gold production 
was far below normal, as both the large 
dredges at Murray and Featherville 
were idle half the year. 

Mining companies reported paying 
dividends amounting to approximately 
$7,330,901. These were paid princi- 
pally by the Bunker Hill, Federal, Hecla, 
and Sidney companies. 

The mine output of gold was valued 
at $254,000, as compared with $431,771 
in 1925, a marked decrease of about 40 
percent, due to the closing of the dredge 
at Murray and the idleness of the Feath- 
erville plant during half the year. A 
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decided decrease was also recorded by 
the Idaho Metals Co., at Mackay, the 
Gold Hill & Iowa mine at Quartzburg, 
and the Unity mine at Warren. The 
small dredge in Boise County was the 
only important new gold producer. The 
largest producers of gold were the South 
Park dredge, Yukon dredge, Gold Dredg- 
ing & Power Corporation, Idawa, Golden 
Age, and Boise placer mines. 

The output of silver decreased from 
7,743,439 ounces in 1925 to about 7,262,- 
000 ounces in 1926, and the value from 
$5,373,947 to $4,531,000. There was an 
increase in silver produced from lead- 
zine ores, especially from the Star and 
Constitution mines, but this was not suf- 
ficient to compensate for decreases from 
other large producers of silver. In the 
Coeur d’Alene district, which produced 
6,600,000 ounces of silver, about 70 per- 
cent of the product was recovered from 
the ores of the three largest producers 
—the Hecla, Morning, and Bunker Hill 
mines. The Crescent, Gold Hunter, 
and Tamarack & Custer were also large 
producers, and the Sunshine, Star, 
United Idaho, and Constitution followed. 
Notable decreases were those of the 
Talache property in Bonner County and 
the Ramshorn mine in Custer County, 
and the Hercules mine, an important 
producer in the past, was worked out 
early in 1925. 

The output of copper decreased from 
3,297,443 pounds in 1925 to 839,000 
pounds in 1926, and the value from $468,- 
237 to $116,000. The Idaho Metals Co., 
at Mackay, was active only part of the 
year on company account, and the Har- 
mony Mining Co., in Lemhi County, did 
only development work, though prepara- 
tions for milling were made in Decem- 
ber. In Shoshone County a new flota- 
tion mill was completed and operated 
late in the year by the Oregon-Idaho 
Mining & Concentrating Co., treating 
ore from the Snow Storm mine at 
Larsen. 

The output of lead increased from 
253,041,790 pounds in 1925 to 265,310,000 
pounds in 1926. The value, however, 
was $22,021,000, or about the same as 
that of 1925, as the average price of 
lead decreased. The Bunker Hill, Morn- 
ing, and Hecla mines were as usual the 
three largest producers, but most of the 
increase came from mines in Pine Creek 
and from the Star property. In the 
southern part of the state increased out- 
put was recovered from the United 
Idaho, Livingston, Wilbert, and Kay 
mines. The production of the Latest 
Out mine at Gilmore was unusually 
small. Greatly increased recovery of 
lead from lead-zinc ores was brought 
about by change of the Morning mill 
to an all-flotation plant, rebuilding of 
the Sweeney mill as a custom flotation 
plant, and improvement of the Star and 
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Hecla mills and various plants in Pine 
Creek. The three leading producers of 
lead were followed by Tamarack & Cus- 
ter, Star, Gold Hunter, United Idaho, 
Idaho Continental, Livingston, Constitu- 
tion, Frisco, Stratton, Highland Sur- 
prise, Hypotheek, Sidney, Humming- 
bird, and Jack Waite mines. At the 
Galena mine, west of Wallace, milling 
began in December, 

The zinc recovered from ore and 
concentrate increased from 31,237,240 
pounds in 1925 to 52,500,000 pounds in 
1926, and the value from $2,374,030 to 
$3,859,000. Most of the output was re- 
covered by leaching at Great Falls, 
Mont., and nearly all the remainder was 
shipped to Belgium for smelting. About 
4,900 tons of high-grade zine concen- 
trate was shipped a month from the 
Coeur d’Alene region. The largest pro- 
ducers of zinc were the Morning, Star, 
Constitution, Highland Surprise, Sidney, 
Success, Tamarack & Custer, and Doug- 
las mines. Litigation prevented ship- 
ments from the Nabob mine, but the new 
flotation mill at the Page (Corrigan) 
mill west of Kellogg started milling zinc 
ore in December. 


Montana 


Value of Mineral Production Consider- 
ably Below 1925—Lead and Zine Pro- 
duction Increased. 


HE value of the gold, silver, copper, 

lead, and zinc produced from Mon- 
tana mines in 1926, according to esti- 
mates made by C. N. Gerry, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, was. $57,988,000, a de- 
crease from $61,044,006 in 1925. The 
mines at Butte were operated steadily, 
but the production of copper, gold, and 
silver was less than in 1925. The increase 
in zine and lead produced was not suffi- 
cient to offset the decrease in output of 
other metals and in metal prices. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co, and 
the Butte & Superior Mining Co., ac- 
cording to published statements, paid 
dividends amounting to $9,580,000 in 
1926. 

The value of the gold output decreased 
from $1,697,630 in 1925 to $1,185,000 in 
1926. The largest gold producers in 
the state were the Anaconda, Jardine, 
St. Louis, New Gould, Poser, and Ster- 
ling properties. 

The mine output of silver decreased 
slightly from 13,158,191 ounces in 1925 
to 12,570,000 ounces in 1926, but the 
value decreased relatively more, from 
$9,131,784 to about $7,844,000, as the 
average price of silver decreased. Most 
of the silver was produced from copper 
ore as in the past, but an increasing 
quantity resulted from the milling of 
zine ore and lead-zinc ore at Butte and 
Anaconda. The mines of the Anaconda 
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Copper Mining Co. and the Butte & Su- 
perior Mining Co. produced about three. 
fourths of the state’s silver. Next in 
order came the Silver Dyke mine at Nei- 
hart, and the Elm Orlu, Poser, Anselmo, 
and East Butte mines at Butte. 

The copper output decreased from 
268,910,847 pounds in 1925 to 256,725,- 
000 pounds in 1926, and the value from 
$38,185,340 to about $35,428,000. The 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. produced 
most of the copper from mines at Butte. 
Every effort was made to reduce the cost 
of production, especially as the price of 
copper during the year was low. Min- 
ers were required to select ore above a 
certain grade for milling as well as 
smelting. No smelting was done at 
Butte and the milling of copper ore was 
done largely at Anaconda. Other large 
copper producers were the Butte & Su- 
perior, Anselmo, East Butte, North 
Butte, and Elm Orlu mines at Butte. 
The Silver Dyke mine at Neihart in- 
creased its copper output as well as sil- 
ver and lead. 

The production of lead increased from 
37,530,644 pounds, valued at $3,265,166 
in 1925, to 41,700,000 pounds, valued at 
$3,461,000 in 1926. Improvements in the 
treatment of lead-zine ore have increased 
shipments to reduction plants at Ana- 
conda and Butte. This custom-milling 
is showing a marked effect not only on 
the output of Butte mines but on mines 
in Cascade, Granite, and Jefferson Coun- 
ties. The Angelica mine has thus be- 
come a large producer of both lead and 
zinc. Other companies, such as the 
Silver Dyke, Block P., and Jefferson 
Milling Co., produced much lead through 
the operation of their own mills. Com- 
panies in Montana producing more than 
one million pounds of lead each were 
the Butte Copper & Zinc, Butte & Su- 
perior, Anaconda, Silver Dyke, Elm Orlu, 
Poser, Block P., Moulton, and slag 
dumps at Melrose and Gibson. 

The output of zinc recovered from ore 
mined in Montana increased from 115,- 
316,922 pounds in 1925 to about 137,- 
000,000 pounds in 1926. The value in- 
creased from $8,764,086 to about $10,- 
070,000. About 12,000 tons of zinc con- 
centrate was shipped a month to Great 
Falls and abroad from ore produced in 
Montana. The electrolytic zinc plant 
near Great Falls was crowded beyond 
capacity with concentrate from Ana- 
conda and Butte, and from custom ma- 
terial shipped from Idaho, Utah, and 
other states. Zinc concentrate was 
shipped for export to Belgium from the 
Snow Storm, Iron Mountain, Big Eight, 
and Broken Hills mines, but only one 
car was shipped to an eastern smelter. 
The large zinc producers at Butte were 
the Butte & Superior, Butte Copper & 
Zinc, Elm Orlu, Poser, Anaconda, Moul- 

ton, North Butte, and Anselmo mines. 
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Good increases were made at the Poser, 
Butte & Superior, and Butte Copper & 
Zine mines. Considerable zinc ore was 
milled from other districts, especially 
from the Angelica, Philipsburg, Silver 
Manganese, Queen, Crystal, Iron Moun- 
tain, Snow Storm, Comet, Big Eight, and 
Buckeye mines. At Troy in Lincoln 
County, the Snow Storm mill was op- 
erated on a custom basis, most of the 
mill feed coming from British Columbia. 


Nevada 


The Increase of Nearly 12 Percent in 
Value of Metal Output Due to In- 
creased Copper Production. 


HE value of the gold, silver, copper, 

lead, and zinc in Nevada increased 
from $23,309,352 in 1925 to about $26,- 
084,000 in 1926, according to a prelim- 
inary statement prepared by V. C. 
Heikes, of the Bureau of Mines. The in- 
crease of nearly 12 percent in the value 
of the metal output was due entirely to 
the increased output of copper, as the 
other metals decreased in both quantity 
and value. 

The dividends paid by Nevada mining 
companies in 1926, according to pub- 
lished reports, amounted to about $2,- 
327,054, nearly all of which was paid by 
the Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., 
now operating properties in Nevada, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. Other con- 
tributors were the Betty O’Neal and 
Tonopah Mining companies. 

The gold output decreased from $3;- 
867,798 in 1925 to $3,708,000 in 1926, on 
account of the marked decrease in bul- 
lion from the mines at Jarbidge and 
Tonopah. The Comstock Merger Mining 
Co. remained the leading producer of 
gold in the state, but the property was 
closed in December. The Nevada Con- 
solidated mine at Ely was the second 
largest producer, as a result of an in- 
crease in the smelting of copper ore, 
and the Elkoro property at Jarbidge 
was third. Other large gold _ pro- 
ducers were the Round Mountain, 
Flowery Mines, Tonopah Belmont, 
United Eastern (Jarbidge), Tonopah 
Mining, Tonopah Extension, Richmond 
Eureka, and West End mines. The gold 
output from Storey County (Comstock 
district) decreased from $1,196,946 to 
$1,137,000, and gold from Tonopah de- 
creased from $683,623 to about $443,000. 
Formerly the mines in the Tonopah dis- 
trict produced more gold than those in 
any other district in the state, but in 
1926 the Comstock district was first, the 
Robinson (Ely) district second, the Jar- 
bidge district third, and the Tonopah 
district fourth. The Elkoro Mining Co. 
at Jarbidge reported a decidedly de- 
creased output of gold, but a new ore- 
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body was said to have been opened late 
in the year. 

The silver production decreased from 
7,096,618 ounces in 1925 to about 6,462,- 
000 ounces in 1926, and the value from 
$4,925,053 to $4,032,000. The Tonopah 
district produced about 2,080,000 ounces 
of silver, a decrease from 3,070,409 
ounces in 1925, due largely to curtail- 
ment at the Tonopah Extension prop- 
erty. The Comstock Merger mine at 
Gold Hill was the largest silver pro- 
ducer of the state, followed by the Betty 
O’Neal and Tonopah Belmont properties. 
The mines of the Comstock district in- 
creased their output from 1,350,156 
ounces to about 1,478,000 ounces. Other 
large silver producers were the Tonopah 
Mining, Tonopah Extension, Tonopah Di- 
vide, West End, Consolidated Cortez, and 
Combined Metals mines. The large de- 
crease from Tonopah was in part bal- 
anced by increases from the Betty 
O’Neal, Comstock Merger, Bristol Sil- 
ver, Tonopah Divide, and Lucky Boy 
property at Hawthorne, Mineral County. 

The copper output increased from 
79,300,224 pounds in 1925 to about 113,- 
616,000 pounds in 1926, and the value 
from $11,260,632 to about $15,679,000. 
The Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., 
operating property at Ely, was by far 
the largest producer of copper in the 
state. During the first quarter of the 
year the output averaged about 6,500,000 
pounds of net copper a month, and this 
record was greatly increased later in 
the year, though no separate figures on 
production have been published since 
the consolidation of the company with 
the Ray Consolidated Copper Co. of 
Arizona. The Copper 
Mines Co. several million 
pounds of copper after making a con- 
tract in June with the Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Co. for milling and smelt- 
ing its ore. An event of interest to 
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copper producers was the starting of 
the Mason Valley smelter at Thompson 
in August after being idle seven years. 
The plant received custom ore from Ne- 
vada and California, but most of the 
copper recovered came from the Blue- 
stone and Mason Valley mines near 
Mason, where the Mason Valley Mines 
Co. operated a large flotation plant. 

The lead output decreased slightly 
from 24,476,452 pounds in 1925 to about 
23,700,000 pounds in 1926, and the value 
from $2,129,451 to about $1,967,000. The 
Combined Metals mine at Pioche was 
again the largest producer of lead, but 
it was followed closely by the Eureka 
Holly mine at Eureka. Other large lead 
producers were the Richmond Eureka, 
Simon Silver-Lead, Bristol Silver, Spruce 
Monarch, Black Forest, and Prince Con- 
solidated mines. The Yellow Pine Mining 
Co. at Goodsprings, the largest producer 
of lead in 1924, closed its property in 
September, and the Simon Silver-Lead 
Mines Co. started its mill the same 
month, after being idle nearly two years. 
A new source of lead was the Tonopah 
Belmont Co.’s mine at Hamilton, White 
Pine County, where a flotation plant was 
completed and operated. 

The zinc recovered from ore mined de- 
creased from 14,821,293 pounds in 1925 
to about 9,500,000 pounds in 1926, and 
from $1,126,418 in value to about $698,- 
000. The decrease is accounted for by 
the closing of the Yellow Pine mine 
which for many years was the largest 
zine producer in the state. The Com- 
bined Metals Co. at Pioche was by far 
the largest zinc producer in Nevada. 
A sulphide zinc-lead ore is shipped to 
Bauer, Utah, for treatment by flotation, 
and the resulting lead concentrate was 
shipped to International, Utah, and the 
zine product to Great Falls, Mont., and 
eastern plants. Other zinc producers 
were the Yellow Pine Mining Co., active 
eight months of the year, and the Simon 
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| New Mexico 


Lead, Copper and Zinc Show Increase in 
Production With Decrease in Produc- 
tion of Gold and Silver. 


rMHE output of gold, silver, copper, 

lead and zinc from New Mexico ores 
in 1926 in terms of recovered and esti- 
mated recoverable metal was $419,000 in 
gold, 482,000 ounces of silver, 7,888,000 
pounds of lead, 82,600,000 pounds of cop- 
per, and 24,200,000 pounds of zinc, ac- 
cording to Chas. W. Henderson, of the 
Bureau of Mines. These figures are to 
be compared with $549,073 in gold, 
735,124 ounces of silver, 6,420,000 pounds 
of lead, 76,427,825 pounds of copper, and 
18,492,300 pounds of zinc in 1925. These 
figures show decreases for gold and sil- 
ver, but increases for lead, copper and 
zinc. At estimated average prices for 
1926, the value of the output was gold, 
$419,000; silver, $300,800; lead, $654,- 
700; copper, $11,398,800, and zinc, $1,- 
778,700. These values give a gross esti- 
mated value of the output of $14,552,000 
as compared with $13,875,960 in 1925, an 
increase of about $676,000, or 5 percent. 

The metal of chief value produced in 
New Mexico is copper. The value of the 
copper production for 1926 was $11,398,- 
800, as compared with $10,852,751 in 
1925. The most prominent mining oper- 
ation in New Mexico is that of the 
Chino Mines, with steam shovel pits 
and some underground workings at 
Santa Rita and a 12,000-ton flotation mill 
in seven units, at Hurley. This mine pro- 
duced in 1926 copper concentrates and 
copper smelting ore carrying 73,071,000 
pounds of copper, as compared with cop- 
per concentrates and copper smelting ore 
in 1925, carrying 70,218,343 pounds. The 
Lordsburg district also produced much 
copper from a highly siliceous copper- 
gold-silver ore shipped for furnace lin- 
ings in copper smelting operations in 
Arizona and at El Paso, Tex. The Lords- 
burg district in 1925 produced 105,219 


Comstock Merger Mines, Inc., Nevada 


tons of ore, carrying in terms of recov- 
ered metals $222,823 in gold, 126,781 
ounces of silver, 69,700 pounds of lead, 
and 5,064,140 pounds of copper. The 
Lordsburg district in 1926 produced 
104,000 tons of ore of about the same 
assay content and recoverable content to 
the ton as in 1925. At the Burro Moun- 
tain branch of the Phelps Dodge Co., at 
Tyrone, special leaching operations were 
continued but the output was _ less 
than in 1925 because the recovery was 
naturally less in this the sixth year of 
leaching the same pile. Several thousand 
tons of copper ore was shipped to Ei! 
Paso, Tex., by the Hanover-Bessemer 
Iron & Copper Co., at Fierro, in addition 
to several hundred thousand tons of iron 
ore to the steel plant at Pueblo, Colo. 
Copper carbonate ore continued to be 
shipped from Pastura, Guadalupe County. 
Nearly 100,000 tons of iron-manganese 
ore was shipped from Silver City to the 
steel plant at Pueblo, Colo. 

At Mogollon, 80 miles west of Silver 
City, all mining ceased in December, 
1925, and the production in 1926 was 
nothing but a clean-up of the mill. In 
1925 this district produced $163,322 in 
gold and 449,699 ounces of silver. In 
1926 this loss of gold production was 
partly made up by an increase from cop- 
per ores and the loss of silver production 
was partly made up by increased produc- 
tion of silver-lead ores. Old dumps, at 
Lake Valley, Sierra County, continued to 
contribute silver-bearing ores and there 
was some production of silver ores from 
Kingston, Fairview and Chloride. Gold 
placers and the Aztec lode mine, at the 
base of Mt.. Baldy, Colfax County, con- 
tributed gold bullion and gold concen- 
trates. 


The large increase in the production of 
lead in New Mexico in 1925 over 1924 
was not only maintained but was greatly 
augmented in 1926. Lead ores were 
shipped from Oregon Mountain, Cooks 
Peak, Hachita, Georgetown, Hanover, 
Florida Mountains, Gallinas Mountains, 
Steins and Kelly-Magdalena districts. 

The zine production in New Mexico in 
1926 was from Hachita, Hanover, Kelly, 
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Los Cerrillos, and Pinos Altos. The 
Empire Zine Co.’s magnetic separation 
and flotation mill at Hanover made an 
increased production in 1926 as compared 
with 1925 and operation of Ozark flo- 
tation mill at Kelly was resumed after 
several years idleness. The zinc concen- 
trate made at Kelly was exported. The 
Collier Mines Co. operated its 50-ton 
flotation mill at Los Cerrillos, and the 
American flotation mill at Hachita was 
operated part of the year, as were the 
Calumet, New Mexico, and Jackson mills, 
at Pinos Altos. In addition the Ozark 
Smelting & Refining Co., Coffeyville, 
Kans., bought zine-lead sulphide and 
oxide ores from Kelly. 

During 1926 a 600-ton selective flota- 
tion mill was completed near Glorieta, 
and a 12-mile tramway was built to the 
Pecos mine, on Willow Creek. This mill 
will be started in January, 1927, and 
barring only a heavy drop in the price of 
zine will produce yearly 60,000 tons of 
zine concentrate and 24,000 tons of lead 
concentrate. 


Oregon 


The Value of Mineral Production De- 
creased 72 Percent as Compared With 
1925 in Spite of the Increase of 181 
Percent in Copper and 113 Percent in 
Lead Production, 


Eee value of gold, silver, copper and 

lead produced in Oregon in 1926, ac- 
cording to the estimate of J. M. Hill, 
of the Bureau of Mines, was $334,300, a 
decrease of $96,453 or 22 percent as com- 
pared with the value of metals produced 
in 1925. The output of gold decreased 28 
percent, largely because of the decrease 
in dredge yield. The output of copper 
increased 131 percent and lead 113 per- 
cent as compared with the output of 
those metals in 1925, 

In 1926 it is estimated that 13,600 
ounces of gold were produced in Oregon, 
valued at $281,000, as compared with 
18,983 ounces, valued at $392,409 in 1925. 
The Buffalo Monitor, Empire dredge, 
Cornucopia and Bunker Hill mines were 
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the largest producers of gold. The dry 
year seriously interfered with mining in 
all sections of the state, the output from 
placer mines fell off considerably, and 
there was a slight decrease in gold pro- 
duction from deep mines. 

The silver production of Oregon in 
1926 was 29,400 ounces, valued at 
$18,300, as compared with 32,793 ounces 
valued at $22,758 in 1925, a decrease of 
10 percent in quantity and 20 percent in 
values. The largest production of silver 
was from concentrates shipped from the 
Granite district, though copper concen- 
trates and gold-silver ore produced im 
eastern Oregon added materially to the 
silver yield. 

The Homestead Iron Dyke copper mine 
began shipping late in September: after 
a shut-down of several months. Copper 
was recovered from mixed concentrates 
shipped from the Granite district. The 
total production of copper in Oregon in 
1925 was 246,000 pounds, valued at 
$34,000, as compared with 106,325 pounds 
valued at $15,098 in 1925. 

The lead yield in 1926 was 12,000 
pounds, valued at $1,000, as compared 
with 5,612 pounds valued at $488 in 1925. 
The lead was a by-product of gold-silver 
concentrates shipped from eastern Ore- 
gon. 

In eastern Oregon the largest pro- 
ducers of gold from quartz mines were 
the Cornucopia, at Cornucopia,, the 
Buffalo Monitor, at Granite, the Snow 
Creek and the Ibex, in the Greenhorn dis- 
trict, and the Rainbow, in the Mormon 
Basin district. The Superior dredge, 
near Bridgeport, worked half the year, 
being hampered by low water, and the 
Empire dredge, near John Day, was idle 
several weeks during low water in the 
summer. The Idaho Copper Corporation 
started production at the Homestead Iron 
Dyke mine in the early fa!) No ore was 
shipped from the Bay Worse .nine. De- 
velopment at the Baisley-Elkhorn, near 
Sumpter, was further advanced and it is 
reported that the mill will start early in 
1927. Development was continued on the 
various copper properties near Keating 
and at the Miller Mountain mines near 
Prairie City. The smelter at Sumpter 
was taken over by the Northwestern 
Smelting & Refining Co. during the sum- 
mer, but was not operated during 1926. 

In southwestern Oregon there was con- 
siderable development work accomplished 
on various quartz properties near Apple- 
gate, Galice, Gold Hill, and Leland, but 
milling was limited by shortage of water 
and production from quartz mines, except 
for the Bunker Hill, was not up to ex- 
pectations. The dry season likewise was 
hard on the placer mines and short runs 
were the rule, though a number of placer 
mines were in shape to produce. 
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Chino Branch of the Ray Consolidated Copper Company at Santa Rica, N. Mex. 


South Dakota | 


[X 1926 the Homestake mine, the 

largest producing gold mine in the 
United States, produced approximately 
$5,794,000 in gold and 82,000 ounces of 
silver, states Chas. W. Henderson, of the 
Bureau of Mines, in reviewing the metal 
mining output of South Dakota during 
1926. In 1925, the Homestake mine and 
several small gold mines in South Dakota 
produced gold valued at $5,989,604 and 
96,1383 ounces of silver. In 1926, the 
Homestake Mining Co. also produced 
tungsten concentrate. Development work 
was done at small mines near Keystone, 
S. Dak. 


Texas 


I ETAL mines in Texas in 1926 pro- 
duced 95 ounces of gold and 381,000 
ounces of silver and nominal quantities 
of copper and lead, according to Chas. 
W. Henderson, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The greater part of 
the production came from the Presidio 
mine, at Shafter, Presidio County, a con- 
sistent producer since 1885. In April, 
1926, this mine was taken under option 
to purchase by the American Metal Co., 
which shut down the cyanidation mill in 
September, in order to concentrate on 
underground development work. 


Utah 


Copper and Zinc Production Greater 
Than Any Previous Year—Silver and 
Lead Production Large—Gold Produc- 
tion Increased. 


HE mines of Utah in 1926 produced 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc 
valued at $81,971,000, a decrease of about 
$730,000 from the output of 1925, ac- 
cording to estimates by V. C. Heikes, of 
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the Bureau of Mines. Utah made a rec- 
ord in the production of both copper 
and zinc, the greatly increased output 
surpassing the production of any past 
year. The silver and lead, though large, 
were somewhat less than in 1925, and 
the gold output was slightly increased. 
The average prices paid for silver, cop- 
per, lead, and zine decreased slightly, 
but the increased value of the zinc out- 
put was about equal to the decreased 
value of the silver production. Utah 
was first in the United States in the 
production of silver, second in lead, and 
third in copper. Decided progress was 
made in custom milling operations at 
International, Midvale, and Bauer. 

The dividends reported paid by min- 
ing companies in Utah in 1926 amounted 
to about $15,167,893, exclusive of $3,- 
030,325 paid by the United States Smelt- 
ing, Refining & Mining Co., which con- 


- trols mines at Eureka and Bingham, as 


well as mines in other states. The com- 
panies that contributed to this total 
were the Utah Copper, Tintic Standard, 
Silver King Coalition, Park Utah Con- 
solidated, Utah Apex, Chief Consoli- 
dated, Plutus, Mammoth, Bingham 
Mines, Ohio, Keystone, Eagle & Blue 
Bell, and Horn Silver. 

The gold production increased slightly 
from $3,675,516 in 1925 to about $3,721,- 
000 in 1926. Practically all the gold was 
recovered from ores smelted. In general 
the mines of the Bingham district made 
a good increase in gold, the Park City 
region produced about the same as in 
1925, and the Tintic district showed a 
slight increase. Pronounced increases 
in the output of gold were made by the 
Utah Copper, Utah Delaware, Tintic 
Standard, and Park Utah Consolidated 
mines, and from old tailings shipped 
from the Bullion Beck and Mammoth 
dumps, but there were large decreases 
from the Utah Apex, Chief Consolidated, 
and United States S. R. & M. prop- 
erties. 
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The silver output decreased from 21,- 
276,689 ounces in 1925 to 19,186,000 
ounces in 1926, but the production was 
greater than that of the war period and 
exceeded any year except 1925. The 
value of the silver output decreased from 
$14,766,022 to $11,972,000, or about 19 
percent, due in part to the decrease in 
the average price. Silver from the 
Bingham district was nearly the same 
in amount as in 1925, but that from the 
Tintic and Park City districts was less. 
The Park Utah Consolidated Mines Co. 
was the largest producer of silver in 
Utah, but it was followed closely by the 
Tintic Standard Mining Co. Next in 
order came the Silver King Coalition 
Mining Co. and the Chief Consolidated 
Mining Co., each making a decidedly de- 
creased output. Other large producers 
were the Plutus, Ontario, Utah Copper, 
Mammoth, United States S. R. & M., 
Utah Apex, Bingham Mines (including 
Victoria), Utah Delaware, Mammoth 
tailings, Eagle & Blue Bell, and Bullion 
Beck tailings. Decidedly increased pro- 
duction was made by the Plutus, Mam- 
moth, and Ontario mines. The Ophir 
Hill Consolidated property at Ophir, a 
large producer in the past, did develop- 
ment work but shipped no ore. 

The production of copper increased 
from 236,486,540 pounds in 1925 to 255,- 
540,000 pounds in 1926, and the value 
from $33,581,089 to $35,265,000. Utah 
retained its place as the third producer 
. of copper in the United States and was 
close to Montana on account of the large 
increase from the Utah Copper property 
at Bingham. The company, which milled 
nearly 40,000 tons of ore a day and re- 
covered 88 percent of the copper in con- 
centrate, produced 17,875,000 pounds of 
net copper a month during the first half 
of the year and later increased its out- 
put to more than 20,000,000 pounds a 
month. The Ohio Copper Co. at Lark 
was second with a decreased output from 
mine water precipitates, and the Utah 
Apex mine at Bingham followed closely. 
Other large producers were the Utah 
Delaware at Bingham, Chief Consoli- 
dated at Eureka, Park Utah Consoli- 
dated at Park City and Keatley, Mam- 
moth tailings and Mammoth mine at 
Mammoth, Tintic Standard at Dividend, 
and Silver King Coalition at Park City. 
The new mill at the Utah Apex mine has 
been equipped to treat copper-lead ore 
as well as lead-zinc ore by flotation. 

The lead output decreased from 306,- 
669,824 pounds in 1925 to 292,184,000 
pounds in 1926, a decrease of nearly .5 
percent. The value decreased from $26,- 
680,275 to $24,251,000 and the average 
price from 8.7 cents to about 8.3 cents 
a pound. The lead smelting plants at 
Murray, Midvale, and _ International 
were active and the increase in bullion 
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Utah Mining Company, Bingham Canyon, Utah. 


shipments from International was nota- 
ble. Improvements at the local and cus- 
tom milling plants have increased the 
lead recovered from lead-zinc ore, but 
several companies restricted the output 
of first-class lead ore. Seven companies 
each produced more than 20,000,000 
pounds of lead—Tintic Standard, Park 
Utah Consolidated, Utah Apex, Silver 
King Coalition, United States S. R. & 
M., Utah Delaware, and Chief Consoli- 
dated. The output increased from the 
Utah Delaware, Tintic Standard, and 
Park Utah Consolidated properties, but 
decreased from the Utah Apex, Silver 
King Coalition, United States S. R. & 
M., and Chief Consolidated mines. 
Other large producers were the Bingham 
Mines, Plutus, Bullion Coalition, Mam- 
moth, Eagle & Blue Bell, Stockton Lead, 
Horn Silver, Bingham Metals, Cardiff, 
Bullion Beck tailings, Moscow, Ontario, 
and Niagara mines. 

The zinc recovered from ore and con- 
centrate leached or smelted increased 
from 52,611,732 pounds in 1925 to about 
92,000,000 pounds in 1926, and the value 
from $3,998,492 to $6,762,000. The cus- 
tom flotation plant at International was 
unusually active the entire year, and the 
new Midvale plant of the United States 
Co. reached a capacity of 750 tons late 
in the year. The mill at Bauer treated 
ore from Utah and Nevada, and new 
flotation mills making zine concentrate 
were operated by the Utah Apex at 
Bingham, Silver King Coalition at Park 
City, and Chief Consolidated at Eureka. 
It was estimated that 11,260 tons of zinc 
concentrate a month, mostly from Utah, 
was shipped out of the state from the 


custom mills and from the mills of the 
Utah Apex, Chief Consolidated, and Sil- 
ver King Coalition companies. The 
United States S. R. & M. property at 
Bingham retained its place as the larg- 
est zinc producer of Utah, and it was 
followed by the Park Utah Consolidated, 
Utah Delaware, Chief Consolidated, Utah 
Apex, and Silver King Coalition com- 
panies. Other zinc producers were the 
Utah Copper, Park Bingham, Utah Metal 
& Tunnel, Bingham Metals, Niagara, 
Alaska, Cardiff, Park Galena, Keystone, 
and tailing operators at Park City. 
Production by Districts 

In 1926 the mines in Utah produced 
about 15,631,000 tons of ore, an increase 
from 14,479,247 tons in 1925. Of this 
total the Bingham district produced 
about 14,405,100 tons as compared with 
13,140,350 tons in 1925. The estimated 
production of the district was 116,665 
ounces of gold, 3,287,670 ounces of silver, 
247,990,000 pounds of copper, 107,113,100 
pounds of lead, and 50,054,100 pounds of 
zine. 

The. mines of the Tintic district pro- 
duced 550,717 tons of ore and old tail- 
ings, as compared with 553,153 tons in 
1925. The estimated production of the 
district was 41,865 ounces of gold, 8,419,- 
700 ounces of silver, 4,432,700 pounds of 
copper, 90,516,900 pounds of lead, and 
8,918,000 pounds of zinc. The mines that 
produced more than 5,000 tons of ore 
during the year were the Tintic Stand- 
ard, Chief Consolidated, Eagle & Blue 
Bell, Victoria, Mammoth and Plutus. 

The shipments of ore, concentrate 
and tailings from the Park City region 
increased from 218,118 tons in 1925 to 
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312.792 tons in 1926. The estimated out- 
put of the district was 17,571 ounces of 
gold, 6,680,300 ounces of silver, 2,138,900 
pounds of copper, 70,177,800 pounds of 
lead, and 31,007,800 pounds of zinc. 
There was a marked increase in the mill- 
ing ore mined, but a decrease in silver, 
copper, and lead. 

Mines in the Big and Little Cottonwood 
districts produced 10,389 tons of ore, 
from which 176 ounces of gold, 187,350 
ounces of silver, 280,100 pounds of cop- 
per, 2,672,750 pounds of lead, and 495,000 
pounds of zinc were recovered. The large 
producers were the Cardiff, Mineral 
Veins, and Michigan Utah mines. 

From Ophir and Stockton shipments of 
lead ore and mill ore amounting to about 
35,800 tons were made by the Bullion 
Coalition, Stockton Lead, and Keystone 
Development companies. The mill of the 
Ophir Hill Consolidated Co. was idle. 
In Beaver County the Moscow Silver 
Mines Co. produced much lead ore, and 
the Horn Silver Mining Co. was produc- 
tive from crude ore and old tailings. 


Washington 


A General Decrease in the Quantity ang 
Value of All Metals Produced is Found. 


HE value of the gold, silver, copper, 

lead and zine produced from ore 
mined in the State of Washington in 
1926 was $881,000 as compared with 
$1,092,464 in 1925, according to estimates 
made by C. N. Gerry, of the Bureau of 
Mines. There was a general decrease in 
the quantity and value of all metals as 
well as the average metal prices. 

The production of gold decreased from 
$230,253 in 1925, to $188,100 in 1926, as 
a result of the closing of the Boundary 
Red Mountain mill in Whatcom County. 
The output of the Republic district, 
which produced nearly all the gold, in- 
creased from $133,809 in 1925, to 
$155,400 in 1926, although the Knob. Hill 
property was closed in March, after pro- 
ducing siliceous ore for 16 years. The 
Quilp mine was the only one which made 
regular shipments throughout the year 
and the Last Chance mine started pro- 
ducing after being idle nearly two years. 
The Boundary Red Mountain Mining Co. 
did only development work. The Kittitas 
dredge at Liberty produced considerable 
gold. 

The output of silver in the state de- 
creased from 166,425 ounces in 1925, to 
159,000 ounces in 1926. The Dominion 
Silver Lead Mining Co., near Colville, 
was the largest producer of silver in the 
state, and it was followed by the Quilp 
and Last Chance mines at Republic, and 
the Sunset mine near Index. The United 
Silver-Copper Co., at Chewelah, and the 
Santa Rita mine near Springdale, 
Stevens County, were idle. 


The output of copper decreased slightly 
from 1,159,057 pounds in 1925, to 1,100,- 
000 pounds in 1926. The Sunset Copper 
Co., near Index, increased its output 
slightly, but the United Silver-Copper 
Co., at Chewelah, was idle. 

The output of lead decreased from 
5,627,241 pounds, valued at $489,570 in 
1925, to 4,500,000 pounds, valued at 
$373,500 in 1926. The Gladstone mine 
near Northport, in Stevens County, was 
by far the largest producer of lead in 
the state, and the company reported pay- 
ing regular dividends amounting to 
$92,528 during the year. Other producers 
of lead were the Electric Point, near 
Northport; Dominion Silver Lead, at 
Colville, and Bella May mines, at Metal- 
ine Falls, but the Santa Rita mine was 
idle and shipments from Northport were 
somewhat curtailed. 

The production of zine recovered from 
concentrate was about 23 percent less 
than in 1925, as shipments from the 
Black Rock mine, near Northport, were 
curtailed. Some lead-zinc ore from 
Northport, Colville, and Metaline Falls 
was milled in custom plants. 


NEW METHODS FOR RECOVER- 
ING MOLYBDITE 


Two new leaching methods for the re- 
covery of molybdite from the ore have 
been carefully tested by the Bureau of 
Mines, and are believed to have commer- 
cial possibilities. The bureau has also 
investigated the dielectric separation 
process, an undeveloped method which 
seems to have limited possibilities. 

A rapidly increasing amount of molyb- 
denum is being used in the manufacture 
of alloy steels, to which, in conjunction 
with other metals, molybdenum imparts 
many desirable properties. Much smal- 
ler amounts of molybdenum are used in 
metallic form for electrical equipment, 
in nonferrous alloys, and in chemical 
reagents, dyes, and various other chemi- 
cal products. 

Until recently molybdenum was added 
to steel in the form of ferro-molyb- 
denum. At present, however, most of 
the molybdenum used in steel is added 
in the form of calcium molybdate; re- 
duction and combination as alloy re- 
sult from the contact of the molybdate 
with the molten steel. This change 
marks an important economy in the pro- 
duction of molybdenum alloys. 

Ferromolybdenum usually contains 50 
to 60 percent molybdenum; 2 percent 
carbon is the maximum for one grade 
and 0.5 for another. Calcium molybdate 
is sold containing about 42 percent 
molybdenum. The presence of appre- 
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ciable amounts of phosphorus, sulphur, 
or any easily reducible metal is not usu- 
ally tolerated in either ferromolybdenum 
or calcium molybdate. 

The largest developed source of molyb- 
denum is at Climax, Colo. It consists of 
an immense body of brecciated porphyry 
granitic rocks of several kinds in which 
molybdenite is very finely disseminated. 
The ore being mined and milled at pres- 
ent contains 0.8 to 1 percent sulphide of 
molybdenum and a varying amount of 
oxidized mineral up to 0.35 percent 
molybdenum trioxide. The larger part 
of the ore body, however, is more com- 
pletely oxidized, and the economic re- 
covery of the molybdite must be assured 
before this becomes available as a source 
of molybdenum. 

Near Sweetwater, Nev., is a rich de- 
posit of molybdenite and molybdite. 

In one of the leaching methods tested 
by the Bureau of Mines metallurgists, 
the procedure is to extract the ore with 
hot soda solution, acidify with sulphuric 
acid, add a small amount of sodium 
acetate, and digest with lead sulphate. 
Molybdenum is completely precipitated 
as lead molybdate, which can be con- 
verted to molybdenum trioxide. In the 
other process the ore is extracted with 
warm, dilute sulphuric acid and the free 
acid completely neutralized with scrap 
iron. Molybdenum is completely pre- 
cipitated as a hydrate of molybdenum 
dioxide nearly pure. By treating the 
hot roasted ore with chlorine practically 
complete separation of the molybdenum 
from all other ore constituents is ob- 
tained in one operation. The distillate 
is quite pure and is easily converted to 
molybdenum trioxide or calcium molyb- 
date. The consumption of chlorine need 
not be heavy and the regeneration of 
chlorine for repeated use seems possible. 
Paper 399, Bureau of Mines, gives full 
information on this subject. 


LARGEST TURBINE GEN- 
ERATOR 


The largest turbine generator for steel 
mill use will be installed by the Illinois 
Steel Co., at its Gary, Ind., plant by the 
General Electric Co. It will produce 
30,000 kilowatts at 25 cycles, 6,600 volts, 
and will operate condensing. 

The tendency of steel mills to use large 
prime movers is indicated, not only by 
this, but also by other similar instalfa- 
tions to be made by other plants. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., is 
soon to install two 20,000-kilowatt tur- 
bine generators, and another unit of the 
same size will be installed by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., at Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
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THE IRON ORE INDUSTRY IN 1926 


According To Yearly Estimates Of United States Bureau Of Mines, Iron Ore Production 
Exclusive Of Ore Containing Five Percent Manganese, Increased Nine Percent Over 1925 Pro- 
duction—Lake Superior District Shipped 85 Percent 


r HE iron ore mined in the United 
States in 1926, exclusive of ore 
that contained 5 percent or more 

of manganese in the natural state, is 

estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 

67,693,000 gross tons, an increase of 9 

percent as compared with that mined in 

1925. The ore shipped from the mines 

in 1926 is estimated at 69,141,000 gross 

tons, valued at $175,307,000, an increase 
of 8 percent in quantity and of 9 per- 
cent in total value as compared with the 
figures for 1925. The average value of 
the ore per gross ton at the mines in 

1926 is estimated at $2.54; in 1925 it 

was $2.52. The stocks of iron ore at 

the mines, mainly in Michigan and Min- 

nesota, apparently decreased from 10,- 

795,630 gross tons in 1925 to 9,496,000 

tons in 1926, or 12 percent. 

The Bureau of Mines estimates are 
based on preliminary figures furnished 
by producers who in 1925 mined about 
99 percent of the total iron ore. They 
show the totals for the principal iron- 
ore producing states, and, by grouping 
together certain states, the totals for 
the Lake Superior district and for 
groups of southeastern, northeastern, 
and western states. 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT 


About 85 percent of the iron ore 
shipped in 1926 came from the Lake 
Superior district, in which approx- 
imately 57,314,000 gross tons was mined 
and 58,759,000 tons was shipped, in- 
creases of 10 and 8 percent, respectively, 
as compared with the quantities mined 
and shipped in 1925. The ore shipped 
in 1926 was valued at $151,484,000, an 
increase of 9 percent. These totals in- 
clude the ore from mines in southern 
Wisconsin and ore shipped by rail as 
well as by water from all mines, but ex- 
clude manganiferous ores that contained 
5 percent or more of manganese in the 
natural state. The ore is chiefly hem- 
atite. The stocks of iron ore in this 
district apparently decreased from 9,- 
468,624 gross tons in 1925 to 8,104,000 
tons in 1926, or 14 percent. The stocks 
at the end of 1926 were about 2,260,000 
tous less than the average for the pre- 
ceding five years. The shipments of 
iron ore by water from the Lake Supe- 
rior district in 1926 (including man- 
ganiferous iron ores), according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
amounted to 58,537,855 gross tons, an in- 
crease of 8 percent as compared with 
these shipments in 1925. The average 
value of the ore at the mines in the 
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Lake Superior district in 1926 was $2.58; 
in 1925 it was $2.57. 

The mines in Minnesota furnished 69 
percent of the total iron ore shipped 
from the Lake Superior district in 1926 
and 59 percent of the total of the United 
States. The mines in Michigan fur- 
nished 28 percent of the Lake shipments 
and 24 percent of the grand total. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


The southeastern states, which con- 
stitute the second largest iron-ore pro- 
ducing area, including the Birmingham 
and Chattanooga districts, mined ap- 
proximately 7,253,000 gross tons of iron 
ore in 1926, a decrease of 3 percent as 
compared with 1925. The shipments of 
iron ore from these states to blast fur- 
naces in 1926 amounted to 7,249,000 
gross tons, valued at $15,720,000, a de- 
crease of 0.3 percent in quantity but an 
increase of 4 percent in value as com- 
pared with the quantity and value of 
the shipments in the previous year. The 
ore consists mainly of hematite; brown 
ore and magnetite come next in order. 
The average value of the ore produced 
in these states in 1926 per gross ton 
was $2.17; in 1925 it was $2.08. Con- 
ditions in Alabama and Missouri seem 
to have been more favorable during the 
year than in other parts of the South. 
The stocks of iron ore at the mines in 
this group of states, mainly in the Bir- 
mingham district, increased from 971,- 
550 gross tons in 1925, to 975,000 gross 
tons in 1926. These stocks are about 
349,000 tons more than the average for 
the preceding five years. 


Ore mined _ 
(gross tons) 
District 1925 
Lake Superior: 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


1926 


14,490,529 
86,856,244 
817,149 


15,357,000 
40,662,000 
1,295,000 


The northeastern states, which include 
the Adirondack district, New York, and 
the Cornwall district, Pennsylvania, in 
1926 mined 1,954,000 gross tons of iron 
ore and shipped 1,959,000 tons, valued 
at $6,398,000, increases of 50 percent in 
the quantity mined, 31 percent in the 
quantity shipped and 33 percent in 
value of shipments as compared with 
1925. Production in the Adirondack and 
Cornwall districts and at Ft. Montgom- 
ery, N. Y., and Mt. Hope, N. J., was on 
an enlarged scale during 1926. The 
stocks of iron ore in this group of states 
increased from 341,357 gross tons in 
1925 to 405,000 tons in 1926. These 
stocks are considerably less than usually 
carried over at these mines, being about 
213,000 tons below the average for the 
preceding five years. The average 
value of the ore in these states in 1926 
per gross ton was $3.27; in 1925 it was 
$3.22. Most of this ore is magnetite. 

WESTERN STATES 

The western states that ordinarily 
produced iron ore, named in order of 
their importance, are Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Montana, and 
California. Occasionally Idaho, Nevada, 
and Washington contribute small quan- 
tities. All the ore from Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Colorado and most of that 
from Utah is used for the manufacture 
of pig iron. Much of the remainder is 
used as a flux in smelting copper and 
the precious metals. It is estimated that 
the western states mined in 1926 ap- 
proximately 1,172,000 gross tons of iron 
ore, and shipped 1,174,000 tons, valued 
at $1,705,000, (Continued on page 117) 


ACTUAL OUTPUT IN 1925 


Ore shipped 
1925 


Gross tons Value 


Gross tons 


Value 


15,254,003 
38,022,237 
933,214 


$40,926,315 
96,083,485 
2,260,388 


16,728,000 
40,787,000 104,180,000 
1,244,000 3,169,000 


$44,135,000 


52,163,922 57,314,000 


54,209,454 189,270,188 


58,759,000 151,484,000 


Southeastern States: 
6,858,000 
7 


Missouri 
North Carolina . 
Tennessee ....... 


Virginia 96,272 


6,891,081 14,134,677 6,855,000 14,507,000 
488 1 1,000 


76,302 


7,495,128 


Northeastern States: 
New Jersey 


7,253,000 


208,000 

645,000 
,410 

955,955 § 1,101,000 


Pennsylvania 


7,272,998 


164,523 
413,517 1,988,735 


2,410 
{ } 2,154,628 


678,021 915,000 
8,163,000 


2,320,000 


209,000 
662,000 


1,088,000 


1,302,841 
246,106 


1,954,000 


1,172,000 
67,693,000 


Western States 
61,907,997 


Grand total ... 


63,924,763 160,796,886 69,141,000 175,807,000 


1,497,705 4,821,379 1,959,000 6,898,000 


944,606 1,592,430 1,174,000 1,705,000 


ESTIMATES OF IRON ORE MINED AND SHIPPED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1926 AND 9 
40,043 120,000 40,043 153,420 120,000 525,00 
22,011 15,000 22,011 49,511 15,000 32,000 
164,717 139,000 164,073 869,144 137,000 316,00 ie 
50,000 174,454 51,000 139,00 
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1926 AND 


_ Value _ 
$44,135,000 
104,180,000 

169,000 


151,484,000 


14,507,000 


15,720,000 


1,705,000 
175,307,000 


THE COPPER MINING INDUSTRY IN 1926 


Outstanding Features Of Copper Industry In 1926 W ere Record-Breaking Imports And Domestic 
Consumption—Production Approximately Four Percent Higher Than 1925, As Largest Peace- 


UTSTANDING features of the 

copper industry in 1926 were rec- 

ord-breaking imports and domes- 
tic consumption, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. European countries did not 
make the demands on the market that 
it was anticipated they would, and, in- 
stead of increasing, exports to Europe 
decreased largely in 1926. Exports to 
France, however, showed a notable in- 
crease. Both smelter and refinery pro- 
duction showed small increases over pre- 
vious peace-time records, and while 
stocks of refined copper increased, 
stocks of blister copper decreased suf- 
ficiently so that there was little change 
in total stocks. 

The smelter production of copper from 
domestic ores in 1926 as determined by 
the Bureau of Mines, from reports of 
the smelters showing actual production 
for 11 months and estimated production 
for December, was 1,742,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,675,000,000 pounds in 
1925. The 1926 production is the 
largest peace-time output, being approx- 
imately 4 percent higher than that of 
1925, which was heretofore the highest 
recorded with the exception of the war 
years, 1916, 1917, and 1918. The es- 
timated smelter production from domes- 
tic ores for December, as reported by 
the smelters, was 157,000,000 pounds, 
13,000,000 pounds higher than the aver- 
age for the 11 months preceding. The 
estimated production for December, 
1925, was 137,000,000 pounds, which was 
below the monthly average for that year. 

The production of new refined copper 
from domestic sources, determined in 
the same manner as smelter production, 
was about 1,738,000,000 pounds, ‘com- 
pared with 1,683,000,000 pounds in 1925. 
In 1926 the production of new refined 
copper from domestic and foreign 
sources amounted to about 2,346,000,000 
pounds, compared with 2,205,000,000 
pounds in 1925, an increase of 141,000,- 
000 pounds or 6 percent. The produc- 
tion of secondary copper by primary re- 
fineries increased from 198,000,000 
pounds to about 207,000,000 pounds in 
1926, or 9,000,000 pounds, so that the 
total primary and secondary output of 
copper by the refineries was 150,000,000 
pounds higher in 1926, being about 2,- 
553,000,000 pounds compared with 2,403,- 
000,000 pounds in 1925. 

The imports of unmanufactured cop- 
per during the first 11 months of 1926, 


-according to the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, amounted to 715,- 
782,075 pounds, a monthly rate of 65,- 


‘000,000 pounds compared with 652,973,- 


Time Output Is Recorded 


407 pounds for the entire year 1925, a 
monthly rate of over 54,000,000 pounds. 
The imports for 1926 will undoubtedly 
be record-breaking as the total imports 
for 11 months are only 53,000,000 
pounds below the record annual total of 
1924, 768,813,731 pounds. 

The exports of copper during the first 
11 months of 1926 amounted to 864,- 
786,512 pounds compared with 1,082,- 
369,439 pounds exported during the en- 
tire year 1925. Exports for November 
were the highest recorded in any of the 
first 11 months, and if December ex- 
ports are at the same rate, the total for 
the year will be about 959,000,000 
pounds, a decrease of 123,000,000 pounds 
from those for 1925. It does not seem 
likely, however, that the exports in 
December will be as high as those for 
November. In the first 11 months of 
1926, 811,134,189 pounds of refined cop- 
per in ingots, bars, rods, and other 
forms, were exported. Of this quantity 
the United Kingdom received 177,131,- 
758 pounds, the highest amount, France 
was next with 161,332,657 pounds, and 
Germany third, with 136,325,069 pounds. 
In the entire year 1925 the United King- 
dom received 218,006,841 pounds, France, 
146,595,492 pounds, and Germany, 230,- 
411,284 pounds. When December’s ex- 
ports are added to the 11 months’ total, 
Germany will show a tremendous de- 
crease for the year, the United King- 


end of 1925. 


dom a smaller decrease, and France will 


show a substantial increase. 
Refineries report that at the end of 
1926 approximately 137,000,000 pounds 


of refined copper would be in stock, an 


increase from 124,000,000 pounds at the 
Stocks on hand November 
30 were reported to be 145,000,000 
pounds, so that stocks of refined copper 
were estimated to drop 8,000,000 pounds 
in December. It is estimated that 
stocks of blister copper at the smelters, 
in transit to refineries, and at refineries, 
and materials in process of refining, 
were 415,000,000 pounds on December 
31, compared with 432,000,000 pounds 
at the end of 1925, a decrease of 17,- 
000,000 pounds. Smelter and refineries 
estimated that stocks on November 30 
were 435,000,000 pounds, so that a 
drop of 20,000,000 pounds was estimated 
in these stocks in December. The in- 
crease of 13,000,000 pounds in refined 
stocks during the year and the decrease 
of 17,000,000 pounds in stocks of blister 
and unrefined materials, make a net de- 
crease in stocks of 4,000,000 pounds. 

The quantity of refined copper with- 
drawn on domestic account during the 
year was about 1,584,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,401,000,000 pounds in 
1925, an increase of 183,000,000 pounds. 
The year 1918 is the only one in which 
domestic withdrawals surpassed those 
of 1926. The method of calculation is 
shown in the table. 


NEW REFINED COPPER WITHDRAWN FROM TOTAL YEAR’S SUPPLY ON DOMESTIC 
ACCOUNT, 1925-1926, IN POUNDS 


1925 © 1926 
Refinery production of new copper from domestic sources..............0: 1,683,000,000 1,738,000,000 
Refinery production of new copper from foreign sources............+ee++ 521,000,000 608,000,000 
Imports of refined copper (December, 1926, estimated) ...........0.esee0. 100,000,000 132,000,000 
Stocks of new refined copper January 1....cccccccccccccccccccecscesces 243,000,000 124,000,000 
2,547,000,000 2,602,000,000 


Exports of refined copper (ingots, bars, rods or other forms, December, 
1,022,000,000 


1926, estimated 


Total withdrawn on domestic account 


IRON ORE INDUSTRY IN 1926 
(Continued from page 116) 
increases of 24 percent in the quanti- 
ties mined and shipped and 7 percent 
in value of shipments as compared 
with 1925. The ore comprises hema- 
tite, magnetite, and brown ore. The 
increase in output in this group of states 
in 1926 reflects the more active opera- 
tions at mines in the Hartville district, 
Wyoming, in the Fierro district, New 

Mexico, and near Orient, Colo. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The imports of iron ore reported for 
the 11 months ended November 30, 1926, 


1,401,000,000 


881,000,000 
137,000,000 


1,018,000,000 
1,584,000,000 


124,000,000 
1,146,000,000 


amounted to 2,350,406 gross tons, val- 
ued at $5,401,499, or $2.30 a ton. The 
imports for the year 1925 were 2,190,- 
697 gross tons, valued at $6,895,229, or 
$3.15 a ton. The reported exports of 
iron ore for the 11 months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1926, amounted to 868,405 gross 
tons, valued at $3,379,331, or $3.89 a ton, 
as compared with exports for the entire 
year 1925 of 630,521 tons, valued at 
$2,411,093, or $3.82 a ton. These statis- 
tics of imports and exports were com- 
piled from the records of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of 
the Department of Commerce. 
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LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION IN 1926 


Mine Output Of Lead Decreased Slightly Under 1925, With Mine And Smelter Output Of Zinc 
Showing Gain—Tri-State District Produced Largest Amount With Utah And Idaho Occupying 


r HE recoverable lead contained in 

ore mined in the United States in 

1926 was about 672,000 short tons, 
as compared with an output of 684,073 
tons in 1925, according to figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Mines. The out- 
put of soft lead by mines of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and a small output from the 
eastern states amounted to about 305,- 
000 tons, and that of argentiferous lead 
by mines of the western states amounted 
to about 367,000 tons. Corresponding fig- 
ures for 1925 were 320,052 tons from the 
Mississippi Valley and the eastern states, 
and 364,021 tons from the western states. 
The largest output came from the south- 
eastern Missouri district and amounted to 
about 200,000 tons, as compared with 
208,915 tons in 1925. The output of Utah 
came next and amounted to about 146,- 
000 tons, compared with 153,335 tons in 
1925. Idaho ranked third with an output 
of about 133,000 tons, compared with 
126,521 tons in 1925. 

The imports of lead in ore for eleven 
months amounted to 50,842 tons, of which 
69 percent came from Mexico and 22 
percent came from South America. The 
content of lead in ore and base bullion 
in bonded warehouse on October 31 was 
125,295 tons. 

The price at Joplin of 80 percent lead 
concentrates was $115 a ton at the begin- 
ning of the year. In three weeks it had 
risen to $122.50, which was the highest 
price paid during the year. The trend of 
prices was downward during the next 
four months and concentrates sold for 
$90 late in May and during the first week 
in June. A recovery then began which 
brought the price to $112.50 the last of 
July, where it remained for two months. 
Lower prices prevailed during the re- 
mainder of the year, and at its close the 
price was $97.50. 

The output of primary domestic desil- 
verized lead was about 368,000 tons; of 
soft lead about 248,000 tons, and of de- 
silverized soft lead about 56,000 tons, 
making a total output from domestic ores 
of about 672,000 tons of refined lead. Cor- 
responding figures in 1925 were 345,429 
tons of desilver'zed lead, 260,560 tons of 
soft lead, and 48,932 tons of desilverized 
soft lead, making a total of 654,921 tons. 
The output of lead smelted and refined 
from foreign ore and bullion was about 
128,000 tons, as compared with 112,048 
tons in 1925. The total lead smelted or 
refined in the United States in 1926 was 
thus about 800,000 tons, as compared with 
a total of 766,969 tons in 1925—a gain of 
about 4 percent. The output of anti- 
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Second And Third Place 


monial lead in 1926 was about 20,000 
tons, as compared with 19,667 tons in 
1925. 

The imports of refined pig lead for 
eleven months amounted to 9,231 tons, of 
which 96 percent came from Mexico. The 
base bullion imported during the same 
period contained 70,488 tons of lead, al- 
most wholly from Mexico. The exports 
of lead of foreign origin amounted to 
60,251 tons, as compared with 98,564 tons 
exported in 1925. Exports of lead of 
domestic origin amounted to 3,732 tons, 
as compared with 4,955 tons exported in 
1925. Exclusive of stocks of lead at 
smelters and refineries and of the amount 
of lead exported with benefit of draw- 
back, for which figures are not available, 
it is calculated that the amount of lead 
available for consumption in 1926 was 
about 744,000 tons, as compared with 
655,655 tons in 1925. 

According to figures published by the 
American Metal Market, the average 
quoted price of lead for prompt delivery 
at New York for the year was 8.45 cents 
a pound, as compared with an average 
selling price of 8.7 cents in 1925. The 
quotation at the beginning of the year 
was 9.37% cents and in the closing days 
of the year it was 7.8 cents. The follow- 
ing are the average monthly prices on 
lead for prompt delivery at New York, in 
cents a pound: 


January 


July 
February 


August 

Sentember 
November 
December 


ZINC MINING AND SMELTING 


The recoverable zine contained in ore 
mined in the United States in 1926 was 
about 773,000 tons, as compared with 
710,847 tons in 1925, a gain of 9 percent. 
The output of the eastern states was 
about 103,000 tons (78 percent from New 
Jersey), of the central states about 465,- 
000 tons, and of the western states about 
205,000 tons. All important zinc-produc- 
‘ng states in the West reported increased 
output as compared with 1925. The great- 
est gain was made in Utah, which showed 
an increase of 75 percent. Idaho’s gain 
was 68 percent, and the Joplin district 
made a 4 percent increase over its large 
output of 1925. 

The imports of zine in ore for eleven 
months amounted to 13,567 tons. The 
zine content of concentrates exported dur- 
ing eleven months amounted to 93,336 
tons. The zine content of zine ore in 


bonded warehouse on October 31 was 14. 
410 tons. 

The price at Joplin of 60 percent zine 
concentrates was $56 a ton at the begin- 
ning of the year. By the first of May it 
had fallen to $45. It rose gradually to 
$50 in July and remained at or slightly 
below that figure during the rest of the 
year, the price throughout December be- 
ing $46. 

The output of primary metallic zine 
from domestic ores in 1926 was about 
605,000 tons and that from foreign ores 
was about 7,000 tons, a total of 612,000 
tons, as compared with 555,631 tons from 
domestic ores and 17,315 tons from for- 
eign ores, a total of 572,946 tons in 1925, 
In addition to the output of primary zinc 
there was an output of about 42,000 tons 
of redistilled secondary zinc, as compared 
with 39,181 tons in 1925, making a total 
supply of distilled and electrolytic zinc in 
1926 of about 654,000 tons, composed of 
190,000 tons of high grade and _ inter- 
mediate, 93,000 tons of select and brass 
special, and 371,000 tons of prime wesvern 
zinc. 

The imports of slab zinc for eleven 
months amounted to only 20 tons. The 
exports of slab zinc made from domes- 
tic and foreign ores amounted to 42,563 
tons, including 4,348 tons of rolled zine. 
The stock of zine reported at smelters 
November 30 was about 16,000 tons. No 
slab zinc was reported in warehouse. The 
apparent consumption of primary zinc in 
1926 was about 566,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 500,097 tons in 1925. 

The total number of retorts at zine 
smelters that operated during all or a 
part of the year was about 122,000. Of 
that number, about 89,000 were reported 
in operation at the end of November, and 
about 90,000 were expected to be in op- 
eration at the end of the year. 


Figures published by the American 
Metal Market give an average quoted 
price of 7.35 cents a pound for prime 
western zinc at St. Louis in 1926, as com- 
pared with an average selling price for 
all grades in 1925 of 7.6 cents. At the 
opening of the year the quotation was 
8.75 cents a pound and a quotation of 
7.05 cents prevailed through most of 
December. The following are the aver- 
age monthly prices on prime western zin¢ 
at St. Louis, in cents a pound: 
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UTILIZATION OF MANGANIFEROUS IRON ORES 


Experimental Work Of Bureau Of Mines And University Of 
Minnesota Detailed In Special Bulletin—Results Interesting 


ESEARCH on the utilization of 

manganiferous iron has 

been undertaken by the North 
Central Experiment Station of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, located at Minneapolis, 
Minn., in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Mines Ex- 
periment Station. The investigation 
may be divided as follows: 

1. The use of manganiferous iron ores 
with respect to effect on blast-furnace 
operation; effect of high-manganese pig 
iron on the quality of steel; decrease in 
the use of high- 
manganese pig iron; and desulphuriza- 
tion of steel through the presence of 
manganese. 

2. The utilization of manganiferous 
iron ores in the production of ferroman- 


ferromanganese by 


ganese. 

3. The use of 6 to 10 percent man- 
ganese alloys as additions to steels con- 
taining more than 0.3 percent carbon. 

Manganiferous iron ores, differing in 
composition, occur in several districts 
in the United States. The Cuyuna dis- 
trict of central Minnesota, however, 
contains the most extensive deposits as 
yet discovered; they have also the ad- 
vantage of proximity to the Great 
Lakes. These ores are now finding an 
increasing market as sulphur scaven- 
gers in the blast furnace and for pro- 
ducing high-manganese pig iron. 

Cuyuna ores may be divided into two 
classes—the so-called high-phosphorus, 
low-silica, or brown ores; and the high- 
silica, low-phosphorus, or black ores. It 
has been estimated that the manganese 
in the reserves of the black ores is only 
one-eighth of that in the reserves of 
brown ores. Increasing amounts of the 
brown ores have been shipped the. last 
few years and have been mixed with 
other ores to regulate the manganese 
content of the pig iron made in the blast 
furnace. The use of these ores may 
therefore be taken as an index of the 
popularity of high-manganese pig iron. 
The brown ores are high in moisture 
and many of them have an alumina con- 
tent that is high in comparison with the 
silica, 

The behavior of a blast-furnace bur- 
den composed of 100 percent Cuyuna 
brown ore has never been determined on 
a commercial scale. The black or high- 
silica ores were used commercially dur- 
ing the World War, and considerable 
data are available regarding the results 
obtained. It seemed desirable to make 
some blast-furnace tests of the brown 
ores to determine the slag composition 
that gives the best recovery of man- 


ganese and to ascertain whether the 
ores would offer any difficulty in smelt- 
ing. It was also important to know the 
fuel requirements and the grade of alloy 
which could be made from these ores. 
In addition, blast-furnace tests were 
needed to furnish a quantity of metal 
for use in developing methods of sepa- 
rating the iron and manganese in low- 
grade spiegel or manganiferous pig iron. 
As tests with a small commercial fur- 
nace were too expensive to warrant 
serious consideration, the development 
of an experimental blast furnace for 
making the tests was undertaken by the 
Bureau of Mines. This development re- 
quired several years and called for the 
exercise of much patience by all persons 
concerned. An experimental furnace, in 
addition to being a necessary adjunct to 
the manganese problem, also had great 
promise as an instrument for fundamen- 
ta! blast-furnace research. 

After 35 tests with 16 furnaces, rang- 
ing in height from a few feet to 20 feet, 
had been made, a satisfactory furnace 
was designed by the Bureau of Mi'nes 
and erected by the University of Minne- 
sota. 

As a result of numerous tests con- 
ducted with this experimental furnace, 
there have been obtained fundamental 
data on the blast furnace and informa- 
tion regarding the smelting of the brown 
Cuyuna ores. The runs in the experi- 
mental furnace have also yielded 134 
tons of metal which are now available 
for a study of the problem of separat- 
ing the iron, manganese, and phos- 
phorous. If their separation can be 
made, the production of a higher-grade 
manganese alloy low in phosphorus will 
be possible. The manganese content of 
the metal on hand ranges from 2 to 15 
percent; the phosphorus is uniformly 
high, about 0.6 percent. Sulphur is pres- 
ent in negligible quantities. 

At several plants in this country low- 
grade spiegeleisen is used to recarburize 
and deoxidize rail heats. This practice 
would furnish a market for Cuyuna ores 
were not their phosphorus content so 
high, Low-carbon steel can not be made 
by this method, but a considerable ton- 
nage of steel containing 0.3 percent and 
more carbon is produced annually. If 
the trouble due to the phosphorus can 
be overcome by mixing brown ores with 
black low-phosphorus ores, or if phos- 
phorus can be eliminated in a basic elec- 
tric furnace, the use of manganiferous 
ores can be increased. 

At present not enough data are avail- 
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able for determining the most efficient 
way of utilizing these ores. More in- 
formation on their present use in the 
blast furnace is needed. The recovery 
of manganese in the pig iron and the 
extent of improved desulphurization 
should be determined. Although the 
practice of using high-manganese pigs 
to obtain residual manganese seems to 
be increasing, there are still differences 
of opinion as to what benefits are real- 
ized. The information needed must be 
sought through the cooperation of steel 
companies and blast-furnace operators, 
inasmuch as they alone can furnish com- 
parative data. The development of 
new methods for utilizing the Cuyuna 
ores must depend on experiments. The 
first step in the process, the production 
of low-grade spiegel in the blast furnace 
from 100 percent Cuyuna ores, has been 
completed. Small-scale converter and 
open-hearth tests are now in progress. 
Some phases of the problem can be 
studied on a laboratory scale. It was for 
the purpose of determining more accu- 
rately the technologic problems and the 
economic conditions that affect the use 
of these ores that this investigation has 
been undertaken. 

Further details regarding this inves- 
tigation are contained in Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper 393 “Utilization 
of Manganiferous Iron Ores,” by T. L. 
Joseph, P. H. Royster and S. P. Kinney, 
which may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at a price of 10 cents. 


Brazilian Exports of Manganese to 
U. S. Increase 

Practically all of the manganese ore 
exported from Brazil is shipped from Rio 
de Janeiro, whose shipments to the 
United States during the first ten months 
of the last year amounted to 253,- 
640 long tons valued at $3,002,499, as 
compared with 200,612 tons valued at 
$2,465,297 in the January-October period 
of 1925, states a report made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

These shipments are largely dependent 
upon the available railway facilities from 
the mines to Rio de Janeiro. It is of in- 
terest that of the October shipments in 
1926 79.31 percent was handled by the 
Companhia Meridional de Mineracaol. 

The following table shows the monthly 
shipments of the present year compared 
with the corresponding ones for 1925: 


MONTHLY EXPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE 
FROM BRAZIL 


Month 1925 1926 
ca 13,147 25,500 
28,493 38,700 
20,500 
7,200 
23,700 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE MANGANESE 
SITUATION, 1926 


Large Increase In Production Of Ore Containing Ten To Thirty- 


Five Percent Manganese 


OMESTIC shipments of man- 
D ganese ore containing 35 percent 

and more of metallic manganese 
totaled in 1926 approximately 44,000 
long’ tons, valued at $1,185,600, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Mines. This is a de- 
crease of 55 percent from the 1925 ship- 
ments, amounting to 98,324 tons. The 
increase in average value per ton of all 
ore shipped in 1926 is due to the fact 
that the ratio of the shipments of 
chemical ore to those of metallurgical 
ore greatly increased. The shipments 
of metallurgical ore amounted to 24,200 
tons, valued at $332,000, while those of 
1925 were 76,173 tons, valued at 
$954,799. The shipments of chemical 
ore in 1926 amounted to 19,800 tons, 
valued at $853,600, while those of 1925 
were 22,151 tons, valued at $902,970. 

In 1925 the Butte, Mont., district 
shipped 47,507 tons of manganese ore 
and in 1926 this district shipped 1,718 
tons of manganese ore. The decrease 
indicated is due to the fact that in 1925 
the Emma mine shipped 47,469 tons and 
in 1926, 1,718 tons. In July, 1926, ship- 
ments from the Crescent mine, Wash- 
ington, were discontinued. The ore was 
bottomed at a vertical distance of 400 
feet, and the continuation of the ore- 
body was not found by diamond drilling. 
No high grade ore was produced during 
the year from Leadville, Colo. Ship- 
ments of manganese ore from Arizona 
and Georgia showed increases over 
1925. The production from the Bates- 
ville-Cushman district, Arkansas, in 
1926 showed a decided decrease from 
1925, and must be attributed in part to 
the exhaustion of the ores minable at 
prevailing prices. 

The quoted price of high grade man- 
ganese ore during the year has been 
relatively constant. A material tonnage 
has been sold at a figure far below those 
quoted; the average price for the year 
was approximately 40 cents a unit, c. i. f. 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Figures furnished by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce show 
that during the first 11 months of 
1926 the metallic manganese content of 
manganese ore imported amounted to 
327,258 tons, exclusive of imports from 
Cuba. The imports from Cuba for 11 
months are given as 13,937 tons of man- 
ganese ore. For the first 11 months the 
manganese content of ferromanganese 
imported is given as 36,471 tons. 
Assuming an average manganese con- 
tent of 48 percent for all ores imported, 


Production High-Grade Ore Decreased 


the gross weight of the ores imported, 
including that of Cuba, during this 
period was approximately 703,000 tons. 
Assuming the imports of December to 
be equivalent to those of November, the 
total for the year would be about 
745,000 tons, as compared with 615,000 
tons in 1925, an increase of 130,000 
tons. This large increase may be ac- 
counted for by the decrease in imports 
of ferromanganese and to the increase 
of stocks in this country. A portion of 
this increase during 1926 was in part 
due to the increase in the production 
of steel. The metallic manganese in the 
imports of- ore from Russia amounted 
to 126,201 tons, or on a 50 percent basis, 
252,400 tons of ore, for the first 11 
months of 1926, as compared with 
114,537 tons for the entire year 1925. 
The exports from the Tchiatouri de- 
posits to the United States amounted to 
177,295 tons of ore for the first 10 
months of 1926. The metallic man- 
ganese in the imports from Brazil for 
the first 11 months of 1926 amounted to 
125,202 tons, compared with 109,650 tons 
for the entire year 1925. Imports in 
terms of manganese content from Brit- 
ish India will show an increase for 1926, 
being 25,689 tons imported for the first 
11 months as compared with 23,504 tons 
for the entire year 1925. Imports from 
the Gold Coast of West Africa for the 
first 11 months were 41,683 tons, com- 
pared with 31,750 tons for 1925. 

The shipments of domestic ores con- 
taining from 10 to 35 percent man- 
ganese increased in 1926 from 267,252 
tons, valued at $915,316 to approxi- 
mately 366,500 tons, valued at $1,119,- 
000. This increase is due to the large 
increase in production in Minnesota and 
New Mexico, whereas production in 
Colorado and Georgia decreased. 

The domestic shipments of ore con- 
taining 5 to 10 percent manganese show 
a decided decrease over those of 1925. 
This decrease is due to the fact that 
the Ottawa mine in Wisconsin produced 
347,639 tons of ore containing only 4.8 
percent manganese in the natural state. 
Shipments from Minnesota increased 
from 741,409 tons in 1925 to 810,769 tons 
in 1926, and those from Wisconsin de- 
creased from 404,014 tons containing 
over 5 percent manganese to 347,639 
tons containing 4.8 percent. 

The apparent outstanding feature of 
the year has been the increase in the 
domestic manufacture of ferroman- 
ganese. During the year the Bethlehem 
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Steel and Iron Co. placed ferromap. 
ganese on the market. This action re. 
sulted in a decrease in price from $115 
to $88. At present ferromanganese jg 
quoted at $100 c. i. f. Atlantic seaboard, 
duty paid. With the exception of the 
ferromanganese of Swedish manufacture 
the present price at which ferroman. 
ganese is selling is said to be below the 
cost of manufacture in foreign countries, 


VALUE OF TAXPAYERS’ ASSO. 
CIATIONS 
(Continued from page 89) 

General statements, aggregates and to- 
tals, however significant to the tax 
student or expert, make slight appeal to 
the layman. His interest is first engaged 
through something he already under- 
stands or that affects him directly and 
locally. The experience has been that 
when a taxpayer becomes personally in- 
terested in any phase of the tax problem, 
even though it be a minor one, he usually 
continues his interest and activity until 
they embrace his entire problem. He 
soon becomes a persistent and intelligent 
inquirer into what he gets, or does not 
get, for his tax money. He establishes 
contacts with his public officials as an 
advisor, as well as a critic. He scans 
candidates for something bes‘des parti- 
sanship or personality when he deter- 
mines for whom he will vote, and urges 
his friends to do likewise. In general, 
he gives his tax problem the attention its 
importance to him merits. 

Definite accomplishments of taxpayers’ 
associations include complete state and 
local budgetary systems in several West- 
ern states, a modified viewpoint on bond 
proposals and substantial reductions in 
tax levies. One state shows reduced 
levies in more than half its counties and 
a substantial reduction in the average 
levy for the entire state this year. An- 
other claims the United States record 
in the reduction of state and local taxes. 
Another points to the repeal of a law 
that was said to have kept more than 
$40,000,000 of investment out of the state 
in a single vear. All of them can point 
to numbers of bond proposals that were 
modified or defeated upon showings of 
fact by the taxpayers’ associations that 
the proposed issues were unnecessary, €X- 
cessive or otherwise undesirable. 

Experience in the Western states indi- 
cates that associations organized and 
conducted as outlined will be permanent 
and beneficial. They have grown con- 
tinnously in membership, influence and 
public esteem. It is believed that they 
have already fully established their value 
in many ways, especially through demon- 
stration that united and aggressive par- 
ticipation of large numbers of taxpayers 
in their own public affairs tends to secure 
more efficient state and local government 
at less cost. 
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INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Greatest Aid To Cooperation Is The Unhampered Operation Of Supply And Demand—Condi- 
tions In West Virginia Field Encouraging—Recent Advance In Wages And Still More Recent 
Rescinding Of That Advance Accepted In Fine Spirit And Understanding 


OW that West Virginia is a con- 
tender for first place in the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal, the 
question of industrial relations making 
this possible may carry an added interest. 

Some years ago there might have been 
doubtful credit in assuming a boastful 
attitude over the amount of work wrung 
from those toilers whom “Mother Jones” 
was pleased to call “industrial slaves”; 
but in these days of the new freedom, 
when men work, or do not work, join 
unions, or refrain from joining, buy 
from the company stores or from Sears 
& Roebuck, the magnificent production of 
1926 must be significant of something 
other than oppression, for there is no 
man-made economic machinery in all the 
vast coal fields of West Virginia sufficient 
to coerce labor into its present attitude 
of mind, especially as West Virginians 
have the reputation of being right will- 
ful. It must be something deeper. 

When we speak of prosperity and good 
will, the income-tax returns shows the 
prosperity a little one-sided, but the good 
will seems to be mutual, and, since we 
are examining industrial relations, there 
must be some reason why free moun- 
taineers have apparently abandoned a 
policy of organized strife to accept what 
the business will stand. 

West Virginia has produced between 
one hundred and thirty and one hundred 
and forty million tons of non-union coal 
on a scale of wages slightly above that 
of 1917. That scale is: $4.20 to $5.00 
for day labor; 42 to 49 cents per ton for 
shooting and loading coal; and 10 to 11 
cents for cutting. The average yearly 
earnings of the men, in very many cases, 
have been higher than during the war, 
when car shortage cut down the work- 
ing time. If you figure around three 
hundred working days and ten tons per 
day for miners, you have a fair idea of 
the result in dollars and cents. When 
you consider that many miners load fif- 
teen to twenty tons rather regularly, and 
that two machine men average better 
than one hundred tons per day in the 
cutting, there is room for some pretty 
high individual scores. 

The pay-day lay-off is a rather inter- 
esting index to industrial cooperation as 
well as to earning ability. It may be 
difficult to demonstrate, but the steady 
earning power seems to offer less induce- 
ment to loaf than the scattered “killings” 
made under the high wage. Probably 
no class of industrial labor takes as many 


*General Manager, Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Co., Kayford, W. Va. 
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days off as the miner. This is not meant 
facetiously. Even when work is offered 
every day his terms of employment do 
not require that he be at his place every 
day, unless working for Henry Ford, but 
as these lay-offs are a source of annoy- 
ance, the matter of frequency shows 
something of how a man is getting along 
with his boss. West Virginia has no se- 
rious ground of complaint for irregular- 
ity in that respect. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 
indulge in propaganda, nor to write con- 
troversially about the perplexing prob- 
lem of trades unions. Things have hap- 
pened which, seemingly, have advanced 
the cause of industrial cooperation in 
West Virginia. And, inasmuch as it has, 
in the main, just happened without any 
elaborate campaign, or program, it may 
be worthy of the analysis of anyone in- 
terested in industrial cooperation, be he 
anti or pro. 

There may be some operators who 
think they are responsible for driving the 
miners’ union out of their camps, and it 
is true that they may have taken a firm 
position and refused to do business with 
a union, but then most of them would 
have liked to do that many years ago, 
and could not. For fifteen or twenty 
years the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica was a powerful and compelling or- 
ganization, dominating perhaps seventy 
or eighty percent of the industry, in one 
way or another. Almost the only way 
anyone ever cooperated with the U. M. 
W. A. was to do their bidding. In 1923, 
recognizing that a full run in all the 
fields meant only a half-time proposition, 
a demand was made on the basis of run- 
ning half time, paying double wages, 
and collecting double prices for the coal. 
But unfortunately for the protagonist of 
artificial systems, there are factors that 
can not be controlled. Coal orders will 
probably never be distributed so as to 
give each and every company its half- 
time work to fit in with the double-wage- 
double-price program. Natural and eco- 
nomic laws do not work part time, but 
full time and relentlessly. Just when 
this big majority of the industry was all 
set for trial of this artificial plan, the 
minority started in a full-time program 
on the 1917 wage scale. As they had a 
good coal and a good price, the public 
bought; and sixty percent of require- 
ments was taken care of right from the 
start by this thirty percent running full 


time and not in the combination. What 
continued to happen is a matter of three 
years’ record. : 

Now, most men are so constituted that 
when the rain from heaven falls upon 
their unprotected heads, they make the 
best of it and may even thank God it 
is no worse; but if that same amount of 
water comes out of a bucket, discharged 
from an open window, they may even 
break a commandment or two. So it 
was with men who saw natural laws 
working in the coal fields. It was one 
thing to be out of work when there was 
no work, and quite another when held 
back by artificial inhibitions. Right in 
the heart of those fields where the pact 
was sacred some mines worked and some 
did not, depending on laws natural and 
economic. The reasons were too plain to 
be missed, and the evolution of the thing 
went on. 

It will always be a matter of con- 
troversy whether those West Virginia 
mines that felt they were released from 
the Jacksonville agreement extricated 
themselves with honor, but the greater 
majority of the state were free to open 
their mines to anyone whq wanted to 
work. For the first time in a dozen years 
natural economic laws operated un- 
hampered, and while the “perfidy” of the 
northern West Virginia operators was 
carried even to the White House door, 
little was said, in public, about those 
thousands of mine workers good and true 
who left their posts in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois for untrammeled labor con- 
ditions in West Virginia. 

As the year of 1926 advanced produc- 
tion advanced in West Virginia even be- 
yond 1924 and 1925, and there seems to 
be a growing feeling that the chief func- 
tion of unionism is to make good times 
in the open-shop fields. With the hum 
of industry goes the feeling of good will. 
The bosses who have been heckled for 
years by pit committees and petty, 
trumped-up grievances have mellowed 
until, in some instances, they are almost 
human. Churches and Sunday Schools 
have taken on a new lease, and Scout or- 
ganizations have sprung up where, a few 
years back, a boy would have been 
sneered out of town if caught making a 
vow to be couretous to men and kind to 
animals. This may sound like propa- 
ganda, but it is just one of those cases 
where the truth is mushier than fiction. 
There is a psychological reason for it. 
When two men, or women, have not been 
on speaking terms for years and suddenly 
make up their (Continued on page 149) 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


Congress Working At Top Speed Preparatory Winding Up Activities—Tax Revision Put Off 
Until New Congress Meeting In December—Silver Purchase Bill Nearing Enactment—Coal Leg- 
islation Defeated In Committee—Mine Proposals Conspicuous On Legislative Calendar 


N unusually large number of 
Ae affecting the mining in- 
dustry are receiving the attention 


of Congress. 
noon on March 4, it will mark the end of 


When this session closes at 


the Sixty-ninth Congress. As all uncom- 
pleted legislation expires with the end of 
a Congress those sponsoring measures 
are making efforts to have them passed 
upon as otherwise they will have to be 
newly introduced in the new Congress 
following and again go over the same 
legislative hurdles. Some measures have 
passed one house and efforts to put the 
finishing touches on the legislation are 
being exerted in the other house. Time 
is an important factor in the fate of some 
bills and their advocates are pressing 
at every point to put the measures 
through their final legislative stages be- 
fore the gate is closed against them on 
March 4, when Congress will close up 
shop not to reconvene again until the 
first session of the Seventieth Congress 
in December. 

While the Mexican and Nicaraguan 
situations are giving Congressmen con- 
cern lest they should involve the country 
in another war, and election and nomi- 
nation contests have pressed themselves 
into the picture, there has been no let up 
by Congress in its attention to general 
legislative proposals. 

Out of a long campaign extending over 
several years, proponents of coal legis- 
lation have emerged decisively defeated. 
By an overwhelming vote of 6 to 16 the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce refused to report the bill to regu- 
late the coal industry through the 
Bureau of Mines as a fact-finding agency, 
and giving the President emergency 
powers in event of strikes. There is still 
a possibility of such legislation, however, 
from the fact that Senate leaders have 
stated that they will support legislation 
on the subject which meets the Presi- 
dent’s approval. If the Senate should 
pass such legislation it would have to go 
before the House and its advocates might 
force consideration of the measure not- 
withstanding the unfavorable vote re- 
cently taken by the House committee. 
Some House leaders favor such legisla- 
tion and their position might force action 
later if the measure is actively backed 
by the administration. 

Despairing of favorable action by the 
House Mines and Mining Committee on a 
bill passed by the Senate to amend the 
war minerals relief act so as to permit 
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settlement of claims arising out of the 
purchase of property and interest on 
borrowed money, friends of claimants 
have introduced measures to pay individ- 
ual claims. 

Legislation to turn over the mineral 
lands to the states which have been with- 
held by the Government from their school 
land grants is possible of passage. The 
Interior Department has agreed to turn 
back these lands if the states will lease 
the minerals, and legislation to carry out 
the plan is now before the House. 

Advocates of the bill for the purchase 
of 15,000,000 ounces of silver at $1 per 
ounce to complete purchases under the 
Pittman silver act passed during the war 
are heartened by a favorable report on 
this bill by the House Banking Com- 
mittee. 

One of the first mining laws to be 
passed at this session was a bill which 
authorizes mineral leases on unallotted 
lands in executive order Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Amendment of the potash exploration 
law to overcome restrictions in connec- 
tion with contracts with landowners has 
been proposed in bills introduced in both 
Houses. 

Patents to copper deposits which must 
be produced by deep mining without an 
actual showing of mineral being re- 
quired are proposed in a bill introduced 
in the House. 

While sporadic efforts have been made 
to secure tax and tariff revision, these 
attempts are being gradually dissipated 
by the intention of congressional leaders 
not to touch these revenue measures 
until the next session. In anticipation 
of tax legislation, the Senate directed 
the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate and report on stocks, dividends, and 
Senator Couzens, Republican, Michigan, 
who was chairman of the committee in 
the last session, which investigated and 
criticized administration of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, presented a bill to 
transfer tax and tariff duty settlements 
from the Revenue Bureau and Customs 
Division of the Treasury Department to 
the Comptroller General, the independent 
auditing agency of the Government. 
Senator Frazier, Republican, North 
Dakota, proposed an inquiry as to cost 
of production of metal corporations 
and Representative Browning, Democrat, 
Tennessee, suggested an excise tax on 
steel and aluminum corporations based 
on their benefits from the tariff, to be 


used as an agricultural equalization fee, 

A measure in the interest of increased 
protection to labor from industrial acej- 
dents was passed by the House. It 
creates the Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
a central Government agency for the col- 
lection and analysis of accident statistics 
and the study and exhibition of labor 
safety devices. 

A giant power project for the West js 
proposed in a bill reported by the House 
Irrigation Committee. It provides for 
power development on the Colorado 
River under Government construction or 
lease of power plants. 

Oil legislation is also before Congress, 
A bill by Senator Wheeler, Democrat, 
Montana, would permit contests against 
oil prospecting permits. He also pro- 
poses an investigation of oil and other 
concessions by Americans in other coun- 
tries in their relation to international 
affairs. Other oil resolutions were intro- 
duced in connection with the Mexican 
situation growing out of the new law of 
Mexico requiring concessions to oil lands. 
These resolutions called on the State De- 
partment for information as to the com- 
panies affected and whether the Govern- 
ment had advised American interests to 
accept or reject the new conditions laid 
down by Mexico. 

Congress has also been busy in passing 
the regular appropriations bill providing 
funds for operation of the Government 
departments during the new fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 

Committees of Congress have been 
active in ciearing their calendars of 
pending legislation in anticipation of the 
grand wind-up March 4. 


MINE LEASES 


H. R. 12393. Enacted into law. This 
law authorizes mineral leases on un 
allotted Indian lands in various Western 
States. It provides: 


“That the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to lease to citizens of the 
United States, or to any association of 
such persons or to any corporation ot- 
ganized under the laws of the United 
States or of any state or territory 
thereof, any part of the unallotted lands 
within any Indian reservation within 
the states of Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington, or Wyoming heretofore 
withdrawn from entry under the mining 
laws for the purpose of mining for de- 
posits of gold, silver, copper, and other 
valuable metalliferous minerals and non- 
metalliferous minerals, not including oil 
and gas, which leases shall be irrevo- 
cable, except as herein provided, but 
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which may be declared null and void 
upon breach of any of their terms. 
“Unallotted lands, or portion thereof, 


within Indian reservations heretofore 
withheld from disposition under the min- 
ing laws may be declared by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be subject to ex- 
ploration for the discovery of deposits 
of gold, silver, copper, and other valu- 
able metalliferous minerals and nonmet- 
talliferous minerals, not including oil and 
gas, by citizens of the United States, and 
after such declaration mining claims may 
be located by such citizens in the same 
manner as mining claims are located un- 


der the mining laws of the United 
States: Provided, That the locators of 


all such mining claims, or their heirs, 
successors, or assigns, shall have a pref- 
erence right to apply to the Secretary of 
the Interior for a lease within one year 
after the date of the location of any min- 
ing claim, and any such locator who 
shall fail to apply for a lease within one 
year from the date of location shall for- 
feit all rights to such mining claim: 
Provided further, That duplicate copies 
of the location notice shall be filed within 
sixty days with the superintendent in 
charge of the reservation on which the 
mining claim is located and that appli- 
cation for a lease may be filed with such 
superintendent for transmission to the 
Secretary of the Interior: And Provided 
further, That lands containing springs, 
water holes, or other bodies of water 
needed or used by the Indians for water- 
ing live stock, irrigation, or water-power 
purposes shall not be designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior as subject to 
entry under ,this section.” 


CoPpPER DEPOSITS 


H. R. 16168. Introduced by Mr. Sin- 
nott (Rep., Oreg.), by request of the In- 
terior Department. Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. This bill 
proposes to authorize patents to lands 
containing deposits of copper and asso- 
ciated minerals. 

It provides as follows: 

“That in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior locations made under 
the lode mining laws of the United 
States upon unreserved public lands 
claimed to contain, at depth, copper and 
associated minerals, the actual existence 
of which can be demonstrated only 
through deep shafts or other deep under- 
ground workings, may be passed to pat- 
ent upon evidence satisfactory to him 
of the mineral character of the land, 
without the requirement that applicants 
show an actual discovery of mineral upon 
or within the limits of their claim or 
claims: Provided, That not to exceed 
640 acres of land may be located, held, 
applied for by, or patented to any one 
individual or corporation under the pro- 
visions -of this act.” 


POTASH DEVELOPMENT 


S. 5634. Introduced by Mr. Sheppard 
(Dem., Tex.). This bill amends the law 
covering Government potash explorations 
by simplifying the cooperative drilling 
contracts. In place of the former re- 
quirement, it provides as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly are au- 
thorized, within their discretion, to co- 
operate under formal agreement with 
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individuals, associations, corporations, 
states, municipalities, educational insti- 
tutions, or other bodies, for the purposes 
of this act.” 


S. 5035. Introduced by Mr. Sheppard 
(Dem., Tex.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. This bill has the 
same end in view and provides in addi- 
tion as follows: 


“That before undertaking drilling op- 
erations upon any tract or tracts of land 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly shali 
enter into a contract or contracts with 
the owners or lessees or both of the 
mineral rights therein and with the 
owners or lessees, or both, of the potash 
mineral rights within a radius of one 
mile of any proposed well, which con- 
tract shall provide, among other things, 
that not more than the actual cost of 
the exploration shall constitute a claim 
in favor of the United States and its co- 
operators against any minerals devel- 
oped, and the aforesaid contract or con- 
tracts shall provide that the owners or 
lessees or both of mineral rights within 
a radius of one mile of any proposed 
hole shall pay to the Government and 
its cooperators a royalty of not less 
than 5 percent of the gross output of 
any potash minerals therefrom; said 
payments to continue until such time as 
the total amount derived from the sale 
of said 5 percent of the gross output is 
equal to not more than the cost of the 
exploration, as may be determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly: Provided 
further, That such contract shall not 
restrict the Secretary of the Interior 


and the Secretary of Commerce jointly 
in the choice of drilling locations within 
the property or in the conduct of the 
exploratory operations, so long as such 
selections or conduct do not interfere 
unreasonably with the use of the sur- 
face of the land or with the improve- 


ments thereon, and such contract shall 
provide that the United States and its 
cooperators shall not be liable for dam- 
ages on account of such reasonable use 
of the surface as may be necessary in 
the proper conduct of the work.” 


H. R. 15827. Introduced by Mr. Huds- 
peth (Dem., Tex.). Referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. This 
is similar to the foregoing except that 
it provides in addition as follows: 


“That before such drilling be com- 
menced the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Commerce jointly shall 
require the owners of land and/or min- 
eral rights therein lying within a radius 
of not less than one mile of any proposed 
well, in consideration of the probable 
increase in value to such lands and/or 
mineral rights therein incident to any 
discovery of potash and in order to pre- 
vent profiteering, to enter into an agree- 
ment whereby the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Commerce, 
jointly, are empowered to act as refer- 
ees in determining the maximum price 
at which the potash rights in such lands 
can be sold, which covenant shall run 
with the lands and/or mineral rights 
therein: And provided further, That the 
owners of such potash rights, in con- 
sideration of the advantage accruing 
from an equitable price for such potash 
rights as effected by said Secretary of 
the Interior and Secretary of Commerce, 
may be required to enter into an agree- 
ment whereby the potash produced from 
said lands shall be marketed at a price 
not in excess of a maximum determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly as 
equitable.” 


HELIUM DEVELOPMENT 
H. R. 15344. Introduced by Mr. 
Frothingham (Rep., Mass.). Reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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This bill amends the helium production 
law by authorizing the sale of not more 
than 5,000 cubic feet of helium per year 
to aid in scientific and commercial de- 
velopment. It also provides for adminis- 
tration of this act by the Department 
of Commerce, with which the Bureau of 
Mines is now connected, as the original 
act of 1925 placed this authority in the 
Interior Department, with which the Bu- 
reau of Mines was then connected. 

S. 5069. Introduced by Mr. Wads- 
worth (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This bill 
is similar to the foregoing. 


War MINERALS 

H. R. 16052. Introduced by Mr. Mar- 
tin (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. This bill proposes to 
pay $800,000 to the United Chemical and 
Industrial Companies for losses in pro- 
ducing or preparing to produce man- 
ganese at the request of the Interior De- 
partment during the war. 

H. R. 16053. Introduced by Mr. Mar- 
tin (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. This bill proposes to 
pay $507,000 to the Crimora Manganese 
Corporation of Virginia for the same 
purpose. 

H. R. 16241. Introduced by Mr. Luce 
(Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. This bill proposes to 
pay $223,116 to Manganese Associates of 
Massachusetts for the same purpose. 


SILVER PURCHASE 


S. 756. Introduced by Mr. Pittman 
(Dem., Nev.). Passed by the Senate and 
reported by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. This bill directs 
the Treasury to purchase at $1 per ounce 
14,589,730 ounces of silver to complete 
purchases under the Pittman Act. It 
covers Pittman Act silver allocated for 
subsidiary coinage, but which was subse- 
quently revoked and not replaced by 
Pittman Act silver. 


CoAL CONTROL 


S. 4177. Substitute for introduced by 
Mr. Copeland (Dem., N. Y.). This is a 
re-draft of the proposed coal control bill 
and provides as follows: 


That the Bureau of Mines shall 
gather, analyze, and make public re- 
ports upon conditions of production, dis- 
tribution, and storage of coal, including 
prices, marketing, wages, working con- 
ditions, trade and labor agreements, and 
practices affecting the operation of the 
coal industry and appropriate for con- 
sideration in the determination of a 
sound public policy in regard to said 
industry. 

The bureau may require any person 
having information, the knowledge of 
which is necessary for the performance 
of the duties imposed upon the bureau, 
to furnish such information in the form 
of such statements or reports, in writing 
or otherwise, as the director of the bu- 
reau may request. 

It shall be the duty of all employers 
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and employes engaged in the coal in- 
dustry to exert every reasonable effort 
to make and maintain agreements con- 
cerning wages and working conditions, 
and to settle all disputes in the making 
of, or application of, agreements, in or- 
der to prevent unreasonable restraints 
upon or interruptions of interstate com- 
merce. 

In the event that a dispute between 
employers and employees is not settled 
through such machinery of contact and 
adjustment as they may mutually es- 
tablish, the President is authorized to 
employ such officers, agents, or agencies 
as may exist or as he may create suit- 
able for that purpose to mediate in such 
dispute, and if unable to bring the par- 
ties into agreement, to endeavor to in- 
duce them to submit the controversy by 
voluntary agreement to the decision of 
arbitrators. 

In the event that any dispute or dis- 
putes not settled in the manner hereto- 
fore provided shall threaten substan- 
tially to restrain or to interrupt inter- 
state commerce, the President is author- 
ized and empowered to create an emer- 
gency coal board. The board shall in- 
vestigate and report to the President 
upon the controversy within 30 days 
of the date of its creation and shall re- 
port specifically as to whether, if the 
controversy in question remains un- 
settled, the result will be to deprive the 
public of an adequate supply of coal, or 
otherwise substantially to restrain or in- 
terrupt interstate commerce. 

In the event that there is imminent 
danger that the public may be deprived 
of an adequate supply of coal, or that 
there will be a substantial restraint or 
interruption of interstate commerce in 
coal, or through an inadequate supply 
of coal, of which the President shall be 
informed through the report of the 
Emergency Coal Board, or otherwise, the 
President is authorized and empowered 
to proclaim that an emergency exists, 
threatening to impair the health, safety, 
and welfare of the people of the United 
States, and to interfere with commerce 
between the several states, and the 
President is hereby empowered and au- 
thorized: 

To declare as operative and in full ef- 
fect the provisions of the act approved 
September 22, 1922, granting additional 
powers to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, providing for the appointment 
of a Federal fuel distributor, for the dec- 
laration of car-service priorities during 
the emergency, and to prevent the sale 
of fuel at unjust and unreasonably high 
prices. The authority to declare an 
emergency shall continue and remain 
within the discretion of the President, 
unless otherwise provided by Congress. 

That if any clause, sentence, para- 
graph, or part of this act shall be ad- 
judged by any court to be invalid, such 
judgment shall not affect, impair, or in- 
validate the remainder of the act, but 
shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part di- 
rectly involved in the controversy in 
which such judgment has been rendered. 


H. R. 14684. Introduced by Mr. Par- 
ker (Rep., N. Y.). Defeated in the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, January 13, by a vote of 6 to 16. 


CoAL LANDS 


Introduced by Mr. Hardy 
Referred to the Commit- 


H. R. 16218. 
(Rep., Colo.). 
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tee on Public Lands. This bill proposes 
that the Government shall exchange land 
in Delta County, Colo., for land of the 
Juanita Coal and Coke Co., in Gunnison 
County, Colo., in order to consolidate 
Government holdings of coal lands. 


MINERAL LANDS 


H. R. 15016. Reported by the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. This bill authorizes the Goy- 
ernment to allow the owner of land pro- 
posed for a site for a public building at 
Tamaqua, Pa., to reserve the mineral 
contents. 

H. R. 15018. Reported by the House 
Committee on Public Lands. This bil] 
validates the mineral entry of the Pacific 
Portland Cement Co. for the Empire mill 
site in the Carson City, Nev., land dis- 
trict, and the mineral placer entry of the 
Placer Gold Dredging Co., on Cleary 
Creek, in the Fairbanks, Alaska, district. 

H. R. 16112. Introduced by Mr. Sin- 
nott (Rep., Oreg.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill grants 
to the states the minerals in their school 
land grants, the states to lease the lands. 
It provides: 


“That, subject to the provisions of 
subsection (a), (b), and (c) of this sec- 
tion, the several grants to the states of 
numbered sections in place for the sup- 
port or in aid of common or public 
schools be, and they are hereby, ex- 
tended to embrace numbered school sec- 
tions, mineral in character, unless land 
has been granted to and/or collected 
by and certified or approved to any such 
state or states as indemnity or in lieu 
of any land so granted by numbered 
sections. 

“(a) That the grant of numbered min- 
eral sections under this act shall be of 
the same effect as prior grants for the 
numbered nonmineral sections, and titles 
to such numbered mineral sections shall 
vest in the states at the time and in the 
manner and be subject to all the rights 
of adverse parties recognized by exist- 
ing law in the grants or numbered non- 
mineral sections. 

“(b) That the additional grant made 
by this act is upon the express condi- 
tion that all sales, grants, deeds, or 
patents for any of the lands so granted 
shall be subject to and contain a res- 
ervation to the state of all the coal and 
other minerals in the lands so sold, 
granted, deeded, or patented, together 
with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same. The coal and 
other mineral deposits in such lands 
shall be subject to lease by the state 
as the state legislature may direct, the 
proceeds of rentals and royalties there- 
from to be utilized for the support or 
in aid of the common or public schools: 
Provided, That any lands or minerals 
disposed of contrary to the provisions 
of this act shall be forfeited to the 
United States by appropriate proceed- 
ings instituted by the Attorney General 
for that purpose in the United States 
district court for the district in which 
the property or some part thereof is lo- 
cated. 

“(c) That any lands included within 
the limits of existing reservations of oF 
by the United States, or specifically re- 
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served for water-power purposes, or in- 
cluded in any pending suit or proceed- 
ing in the courts of the United States, 
or subject to or included in any valid 
application, claim, or right initiated or 
held under any of the existing laws of 
the United States, unless or until such 
application, claim, or right is relin- 
quished or canceled, and all lands in 
the Territory of Alaska, are excluded 
from the provisions of this act. 


“That nothing herein contained is in- 
tended or shall be held or construed to 
increase, diminish, or affect the rights 
of states under grants other than for 
the support of common or public schools 
by numbered school sections in place, and 
this act shall not apply to indemnity or 
lieu selections or exchanges or the right 
hereafter to select indemnity for num- 
bered school sections in place lost to the 
state under the provisions of this or 
other acts, and all existing laws govern- 
ing such grants and indemnity or lieu 
selections and exchanges are hereby 
continued in full force and effect.” 


S. 564. Recommitted to the House 
Public Lands Committee, and later again 
reported to the House. This bill is simi- 
lar to the foregoing. 


H. R. 16111. Introduced by Mr. Sin- 
nott (Rep., Oreg.), by request of the In- 
terior Department. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill would 
withhold timberlands from sale under 
the timber and stone act in California, 
Oregon, Nevada and Washington. 


H. R. 16108. Introduced by Mr. Sin- 
nott (Rep., Oreg.), by request of the In- 
terior Department. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill 
proposes to repeal the  stock-raising 
homestead act, in the administration of 
which complaint has been made that it 
has interfered with mining rights. 


H. R. 16109. Introduced by Mr. Sin- 
nott (Rep., Oreg.), by request of the In- 
terior Department. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill 
proposes to repeal the law for the sale 
of desert lands. 


MINERAL RESERVATIONS 


H. R. 15532. Introduced by Mr. Gar- 
ber (Rep., Okla.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill amends 
the stock raising homestead act by elimi- 
nating the section which reserves to the 
Government the coal and other minerals 
in the land, together with the right to 
prospect for, mine and remove the same. 

S. 5206. Introduced by Mr. Phipps 
(Rep., Colo.). Referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture. This bill establishes 
grazing districts on public lands, but pro- 
vides that their use for grazing shall not 
interfere with mining rights to the lands. 

S. 3963. Transferred from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to the Committee 
on Public Lands. This bill provides for 
grazing on public lands in Alaska, but 
subordinates such use to the development 
of the mineral resources of the lands. 
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ALASKAN ENTRIES 

H. R. 15650. Introduced by Mr. 
Sutherland (Rep., Alaska.). Referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. This bill 
proposes to authorize the purchase of 
five acre tracts of unreserved public 
lands in Alaska at $2.50 per acre as 
homesteads or headquarters by any citi- 
zen of the United States employed by 
citizens of the United States, associations 
of such citizens or by corporations organ- 
ized under Federal or state law, whose 
employer is engaged in trade, manufac- 
ture or other productive industry, and by 
any citizen of the United States who is 
so engaged. 


Or OPERATIONS 


S. 5248. Introduced by Mr. Harreld 
(Rep., Okla.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. This bill proposes 
to compensate land owners for damages 
by oil and gas mining operations on the 
Osage Indian Reservation in Oklahoma. 
It provides: 


“The bona fide owner, lessee, or occu- 
pant of the surface of lands in the 
Osage Nation in Oklahoma shall be com- 
pensated, as his interest may appear, 
and under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, for damages to crops and im- 
provements occasioned by the oil or gas 
lessees, their servants, or agents in go- 
ing upon such premises and in carrying 
oil or gas mining operations. Such sur- 
face owner, lessee or occupant shall also 
be compensated, as his interest may ap- 
pear, and under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, for such other damages, in- 
cluding those arising out of pollution of 
ponds or streams and out of injuries to 
the surface of lands, as are caused by 
the negligence of the oil or gas lessees, 
their servants, or agents in developing 
or operating oil or gas properties in 
said Osage Nation. All claims for dam- 
ages arising under this section shall be 
settled by arbitration; but either party 
shall have the right to appeal to the 
courts, without consent of the Secretary 
of the Interior, in the event he is dis- 
satisfied with the award to or against 


him. The award shall be in writing 
and shall be filed in the office of the 
Superintendent of the Osage Indian 


Agency within ten days after it is made, 
and thereupon the said superintendent 
shall give the parties written notice 
thereof by personal service or registered 
mail. Unless appealed from within 
60 days after service or mailing of said 
notice, the award shall become final. 
The appeal herein authorized shall con- 
sist of filing an original action in the 
United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which Osage County is or may 
hereafter be situated, to enlarge, modify, 
or set aside the award; and in any such 
action, upon demand of either party, 
the issues both of law and of fact shall 
be tried de novo. Arbitration or a bona 
fide offer in writing to arbitrate shall 
constitute condition precedent to the 
right to sue for such damages, and the 
United States district court shall have 
exclusive original jurisdiction in such 
causes.” 


H. R. 16074. Introduced by Mr. Mont- 
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gomery (Rep., Okla.). Referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. This is 
similar to the foregoing. 


LEASES 


S. 4893. Reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. This bill au- 
thorizes oil and gas mining leases on un- 
allotted lands in executve order Indian 
reservations. 

O1L CONTESTS 


S. 5029. Introduced by Mr. Wheeler 
(Dem., Mont.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill au- 
thorizes contests for oil and gas permits 
and provides as follows: 


“That if any person qualified to re- 
ceive an oil and gas prospecting per- 
mit under the act entitled ‘An act to 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain’ approved February 25, 
1920, as amended and extended, contests 
an oil and gas prospecting permit and 
procures a cancellation of such permit, 
the -contestant shall be notified of such 
cancellation by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and shall, during the period of 
thirty days from the date of such no- 
tice, be entitled to a preference right 
over others to an oil and gas prospecting 
permit for the lands included in such 
canceled permit. 

“If any person who has initiated a 
contest dies before the termination 
thereof, such contest shall not abate 
but the heirs of such person who are 
citizens of the United States may con- 
tinue the prosecution of such contest 
under such rules and regulation as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 
and such heirs shall be entitled to the 
same rights under this act that the con- 
testant would have been entitled to if 
his death had not occurred.” 


FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 


S. Res. 319. Introduced by Mr. Wheeler 
(Dem., Mont.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. This bill 
directs the committee to investigate 
American investments abroad which are 
“alleged in a number of instances to be 
conditioned upon unjustifiable concessions 
from foreign governments.” 

S. Res. 306. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. This resolu- 
tion proposes an investigation by that 
committee of the action of the State De- 
partment in connection with the Chester 
oil concessions in Mosul and Armenia, in 
which is mentioned the Standard Oil Co. 


MEXICAN OIL 

H. Res. 373. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Swain (Dem., S. C.). Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. This 
resolution calls on the State Department 
for information as to property rights of 
Americans affected by the new oil law 
of Mexico requiring 50-year concessions. 

H. Res. 371. Introduced by Mr. Moore 
(Dem., Va.). Referred to the Committee 
on Rules. This resolution directs the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to ascertain 
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to what extent English and other com- 
panies have accepted the new laws of 
Mexico relative to oil rights and con- 
cessions, and whether the American 
Government advised or suggested Ameri- 
cans to accept or decline to comply with 
such laws. 


H. Res. 368. Introduced by Mr. Hud- 
dleston (Dem., Ala.). Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. This 
resolution declares that the American 
Government has no right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Mexico nor to 
attempt to influence Mexico in its de- 
cisions upon such affairs which do not 
affect the safety of persons or property 
of Americans. 

OIL LEASE 


H. R. 15812. Introduced by Mr. Win- 
ter (Rep., Wyo.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill can- 
cels oil and gas prospecting leases to the 
Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. in the 
Cheyenne, Wyo., land district on the 
ground that they were prematurely 
issued. The bill relieves the company 
from payments under the leases, it being 
stated that it has expended $100,000 in 
exploration, and paid the Government 
$5,000 rental, but has received no returns 
from the lease. 

OIL CLAIM 


H. R. 16027. Introduced by Mr. Bach- 
arach (Rep., N. J.). Referred to the 
Committee on Claims. This bill au- 
thorizes the Court of Claims to hear a 
case involving alleged erroneous collec- 
tion of $60,283 tonnage taxes in 1920 and 
1921 on vessels of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. 


LABOR SAFETY 


H. R. 12263. Passed by the House. 
This bill creates a division of safety and 
establishes a safety museum in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It provides as follows: 

“That there is created in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor a Division of Safety with a chief 
of division, an assistant chief, and such 
experts, special agents, clerks and other 
employes as may be authorized from 
time to time by appropriation. It shall 
be the duty of such division, under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, to collect statistics of indus- 
trial accidents in all lines of employ- 
ment, to collate and analyze such statis- 
tics with special reference to their 
causes, effects, and occupational distri- 
bution; to make general and special 
studies and investigations of labor safety 
plans and devices of various kinds, and 
of their need and adaptation as relates 
to different classes of machinery, 
processes of production, and undertak- 
ings of whatever nature in which labor 
is employed; to study all phases of the 
subject of occupational hazards and their 
prevention and to make public the re- 
sults of such investigations, examina- 
tions, and studies from time to time. 

“All the duties above prescribed may 
be undertaken either directly through 
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or in cooperation with other offices, bu- 
reaus, and agencies of the Government 
of the United States, or through or in 
cooperation with the departments or bu- 
reaus of labor, industrial commissions, 
and like agencies of the states and ter- 
ritories, in so far as such cooperation 
can be effected, to the end that uni- 
formity in reporting may be attained 
and duplication of work avoided. 

“So far as appropriations for such 
purpose may be available, there shall be 
provided a museum of sufficient size and 
capacity in which shall be exhibited ap- 
proved devices for the safeguarding of 
machinery, the protection of employes 
from injury, the lessening of danger- 
ous conditions which may exist in any 
industrial enterprise, and the methods 
of lessening, preventing, and controlling 
industrial diseases. All such appliances, 
devices, and arrangements may be ex- 
hibited at rest or in motion as may best 
serve the purposes of such exhibit: 
Provided, That the Department of Labor 
shall not conduct any of the inquiries, 
examinations, investigations, or studies 
specified in this act, where such inquiries, 
examinations, investigations, or studies 
are now being conducted or are author- 
ized to be conducted by other Federal 
agencies.” 

EXcIse TAX 

H. Res. 343 and 347. Introduced by 
Mr. Browning (Dem., Tenn.). Referred 
to the Committee on Rules. These reso- 
lutions propose that the Committee on 
Agriculture provide as a substitute for 
an equalization fee on farm products an 
excise tax against products under the 
present tariff law, such as steel, alumi- 
num and others receiving benefits by the 
tariff, the tax to be imposed in propor- 
tion to the benefits the 
tariff. 


received from 
TAx SETTLEMENTS 

S. 5039. Introduced by Mr. Couzens 
(Rep., Mich.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. This bill proposes to 
transfer the audit and settlement of in- 
ternal revenue tax and customs duty 
cases from the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and Customs Division of the Treasury 
Department to the Comptroller General, 
under the supervision of an assistant to 
the Comptroller. The personnel of these 
organizations are likewise transferred 
The duties of revenue and customs col- 
lectors are confined to the collection of 
taxes and customs duties, their accounts 
to be filed with the Comptroller General 


CORPORATION TAXES 


H. R. 15549. Introduced by Mr. Hale 
(Rep., N. H.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. This bill 
defines the powers of the states to tax 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and provides as follows: 


“That the legislature of each state 
may determine and direct, subject to 
the provisions of this section, the method 
of taxing corporations engaged either 
exclusively or partially in interstate 
or/and foreign commerce and having a 
usual place of business in the taxing 
state. The several states may tax the 
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property of the income or both the prop. 
erty and the income of such corpora- 
tions and may tax such corporations for 
the privilege of doing business provided 
the following conditions are complied 
with: 

“No tax shall be laid upon property 
except such as is either situated or em. 
ployed within the jurisdiction of the 
taxing state. 

“No tax shall be laid upon income ex. 
cept such as is derived from property 
within or business carried on within the 
jurisdiction of the taxing state; but the 
fact that such income flows in whole or 
in part from interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall not prevent the laying of 
the tax. 

“No tax shall be laid which discrim- 
inates against corporations engaged 
either wholly or in part in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

“No tax for the privilege of doing bus- 
iness shall be laid against a corporation 
engaged within the taxing state solely 
in interstate or foreign commerce ex- 
cept an excise measured by property 
such as is described in paragraph a or 
by income such as is described in par- 
agraph b or an excise measured in part 
by such property and in part by such 
income. 

“No provision of this act shall be con- 
strued to limit or restrict the powers 
heretofore residing in the several states 
to tax corporations or the property or 
income thereof, nor to affect any act of 
Congress relative to the taxation of cor- 
porations by the Federal Government.” 

Stock DIVIDENDS 

S. Res. 304. Introduced by Mr. Norris 
(Rep., Neb.). Adopted by the Senate. 
This resolution directs the Federal Trade 
Commission to report the names and the 
capital of corporations which have issued 
stock dividends and their amount since 
the decision of the Supreme Court which 
held that stock dividends are not taxable, 
and the same information prior to that 
decision. The resolution states that it 
is the practice of corporations to protect 
their stockholders from income tax by 
issuing stock dividends. This practice is 
also alleged to enable corporations to 
acquire competing plants and to evade 
the anti-trust law. The report of the 
commission is desired to enable the Sen- 
ate to legislate upon the subject. 

METAL INQUIRY 

S. Res. 317. Introduced by Mr. Fra- 
zier (Rep., N. D.). Referred to the Con- 
mittee on Labor. This resolution points 
out that the report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue shows that in 1924 
corporations manufacturing metal and 
metal products who reported “no net in- 
come” paid $23,912,237 in cash dividends 
and $3,987,346 in stock dividends, and 
that there is a high protective tariff duty 
on most metals and metal products. It 
says that no investigation ofthe costs 
of production, capitalization, efficiency, 
wage paid, and business methods of most 
of these corporations has been made by 
a government agency for many years, if 
at all. The resolution directs the Tariff 
Commission to investigate the costs 
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of production, capitalization, efficiency, 
wages paid, business methods, and profits 
or losses of typical corporations manu- 
facturing metal and metal products, in- 


cluding an equal number of those show- 


ing large profits, and those claiming in 
1924 “no net income,” and to report its 
findings to the Senate not later than De- 


cembe} 
COLORADO RIVER 

H. R. 9826. Introduced by Mr. Swing 
(Rep., Calif.). Reported by the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation. This bill provides for 
power development on the lower Colorado 
River with irriga- 
tion and flood control. It authorizes the 
construction at a cost of $125,000,000 of 
a dam 550 feet high at Boulder or Black 
Canyon and the construction of power 
plants to utilize the 26,000,000 acre fee! 
of water created at the dam. Construc- 
tion of the power plants is optional with 


basin in connection 


the Interior Department which may 
instead lease the water power. It is esti- 
mated that 550,000 firm or constant 


horsepower will be available or a million 


horsepower on a 55 percent load factor. 


POWER PERMITS 

H. R. 15426. Introduced by Mr. Gar- 
rett (Dem., Tenn.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
that the Federal water 
shall not be _ interpreted 
the Federal Power Commis- 
grant permits or to authoriz< 
banks, shores or 


bill provides 
power act 

to authorize 

sion to 
the survey of soils of 
nonnavigable streams for the purpose of 
constructing dams and reservoirs on such 
streams, otherwise than upon the public 
States, or 


construct dams, reservoirs, 01 


lands of the United to grant 
licenses to 


other 


powers 


improvements, to develop wate 


and use the banks, soils, and 
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waters of said stream for private pur- 
poses and in any way violate the sover 
eignty and property rights of the state 
within which the stream 
the right of riparian 


is situated and 
The 


Federal 


proprietors. 
jurisdiction and power of the 
Power Commission and 


other commis- 


sions, agencies, offic nd agents of the 


United States to authorize the c 


nstruc 
tion of dams in and upon streams and 
develop the wate wers of streams, 
shall be confined t vigable streams, 
other than on the pu lands, and navi- 
gable streams upon which Congress has 


the power to regulate ymmerece and im- 


prove for navigation and transportation 


of commerce, which are defined and de- 


clared to be streams and waters that are 
navigable in fact and used or are sus- 
ceptible of being used in their ordinary 
condition for navigation and as highways 


for commerce. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


H. R. 16114. Introduced by Mr. Bel! 
(Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs This bill appro- 


priates $150,000,000 for the 
at Muscle Shoals and sale by 


farmers at cost of 


manufacture 
the Govern- 
ment to ammonium 


phosphate or other hig vrade fertilizer 


WATERWAY SERVICE 
S. 312. Introduced Mr. Shipstead 
(F. L., Minn.). This lution requests 
the President to negot with Eng:and 
for an agreement for the joint construc- 


tion by the United St and C: 


a shipway from the Gre 


Atlantic Ocean via the St. Lawrence 
River route as recommended by com- 
nission of which Secretary of Commerc 


Hoover was a membe? 


S. J. Res. 


\ Photograph of the Mill of the Miami Copper Company Taken at Night 


nada of 


Lakes to the 


140. Th duced by Mr. 
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Fletcher (Dem., Fla.). Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. This resolu- 
tion provides that the Shipping Board 
shall continue to indefinitely own and 
operate merchant vessels in the overseas 
trade. 

H. R. 11616. Amendment to, intro- 
duced by Mr. McKellar (Dem., Tenn.). 
This amendment, which was. defeated, 
proposed that locks and dams 9 and 17 
on the Cumberland Nash- 
ville be eliminated and that there be sub- 
stitute a combined river and power sys- 
tem operated by the Government. 


River above 


MACHINE PARTS 
H. R. 15473. Introduced by Mr. 
Bacon (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This 
bill provides that foreign-made parts for 
use on American-made machines shall 
not be exempt from tariff duty. 


PATENT APPEALS 
H. R. 16222. Introduced by Mr. Ves- 
tal (Rep., Ind.). Referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. This bill changes the 
title of the United States Court of Cus- 
Appeals to that of the United 
States Court of Patent and Customs Ap- 
peals. Appeals from the Commissioner 
of Patents now considered by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
would hereafter go to the Court of 
Patent and Custom Appeals. 


toms 


MILITARY SURVEYS 
H. R. 15662. Introduced by Mr. Fur- 
low (Rep., Minn.). Rezvorted by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This bill 
provides that the War Department may 
obtain the assistance of the Geological 
Survey in making topographic surveys 
for military purposes. 
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EVOLUTION OF MILLING METHODS AT THE UTAH-APEX MINE, 
BINGHAM, UTAH, 1909 TO 1926 


r YHE Utah-Apex Mining Co., oper- 
ating in Carr Fork Gulch, Bingham 
Canyon, Utah, is one of the largest 

lead producers in the state; in 1925 it 

ranked second, with a _ production of 

45,828,820 pounds. Its properties com- 

prise 104 claims containing 1,112 acres 

of mineral-bearing ground, 790 acres of 
agricultural land, and a majority interest 
in 95 acres used for tailings storage. 
The tonnage mined and the metal con- 
tents for the fiscal years ending August 


31, 1925, and August 31, 1926, was as 
follows: 
1925 
Metal content: 
ounces. . 906,189 
pounds.. 45,828,820 
Copper .-pounds.. 3,989,081 
1926 
Metal content: 
ounces 9,706 
pounds.. 5,706,995 
= 
The total dividends distributed to 


stockholders from October, 1915, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1926, were approximately 
$3,000,000, the issued stock being repre- 
sented by 525,000 shares, par value $5. 
The ores of the Utah-Apex mine are a 
mixed sulphide of lead-zinc-iron and 
lead-copper-iron carrying low values in 
gold and silver. Part of the mine pro- 
duction has been direct smelting ore and 


* Vice-President and Secretary, General En- 
gineering Co., Salt Lake City. 
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part milling ore which is treated in the 
company’s mill, located at the mine. 
Previous to 1925 the chief source of in- 
come to the company was from its direct 
shipping ores. Since that date, however, 
and with the advent of selective flota- 
tion the mill has become of major im- 
portance, and before the end of 1926 only 


selected ores of higher grade will be sent 


direct to the smelters. 

In 1909, the Utah-Apex Mining Co. 
took over the properties of the Phoenix 
Mining Co., and the two companies were 
merged under one management and one 
name. Included in the property taken 
over from the Phoenix Mining Co. was 
a 75-ton jig and table concentrating mill, 
the acquisition of this property starting 
the milling operations proper of the 
Utah-Apex Co., although previous to this 
date some custom mill ore had been 
shipped to Colonel Wall’s mill at Bing- 
ham. 

As an example of the changing 
methods and improvements in milling 
that have taken place in less than 20 
years, and as an object lesson of the 
capital to be expended by an up-to-date 
mining company to keep step with such 
changes, the mill of the Utah-Apex has 
been reconstructed four times, and in 
addition, four fundamental changes in 
the flow sheet, calling for heavy capital 
expenditure, have been made. 

A rather remarkable fact, illustrating 
that present-day methods tend toward 
simplicity as well as efficiency, is that 


the 450-ton plant of 1925 stood on the 
original millsite of the 75-ton mill of the 
Phoenix Mining Co., and covers little 
more, if any, mill space than the 150 
jig and table plant of 1913. 

The chronological order of the various 
methods of milling and mill changes 
from 1909 to the latter part of 1926, are 
as follows: 


Flow Sheet 75-ton capacity plant 
No. 1, 1909 taken over from _ the 
(Aug.) Phoenix Mining Co., re- 


built and converted into a 150-ton Hartz 
jig and table plant. 


F. S. No. 2, The 1909 mill recon- 

1913 constructed into a 300-ton 
Woodbury jig, table and Vanner plant. 
F. S. No. 3, Vanners removed and 

1915 Janney flotation machines 
installed for treating segregated slimes 
and the necessary filter plant installed 
for flotation concentrates. 


Fagergren Flotation 
1922 machines substituted for 

Janney machines. 

F. S. No. 5, Mill converted into 4 
1923 fine grinding and Callow 


flotation plant, to make a bulk lead-iron 


concentrate; tables used on flotation 

tailings only (the use of these was later 

abandoned). 

F. S. No. 6 Flotation methods al- 
1925 tered to make a high grade 
(Aug.) selective lead concentrate 


dropping iron and zinc. 


F. S. No. 7 Additional Callow flota- 
1925 tion installed for selective 
(Nov.) flotation of lead and zine 


and additional fine grinding capacity in- 
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TABLE I—UTAH-APEX MINING CO., BINGHAM CANYON, UTAH 
Milling Data 
Ratio of con- Heads ~ Tails——_—_, 
Year centration Silver Lead Insol. Iron Gold Silver Lead Insol. Zine Iron Silver Lead Zinc 
Flow Sheet No. 1 
3.85-1 348 12.55 57.3 7.6 .0817 8.26 33.61 18.9 ease 3 (3) 
420-1 3.61 12.72 55.0 7.0 0229 8.70 36.53 12.83 9 1.5 3.8 
1911 (Juiy to Dec., inel.)....... 2.66-1 %.7 9.0 27.2 15.5 065 5.71 16.5 6.9 7.22 9 1.8 2.8 
1912 py. Seas $.21-1 3.18 71.86 484 11.5 .0586 5.7 17.62 10.9 5.3 9 1.1 1.71 
Jan., 1913, to Jan., 1914, incl... 3.37-1 $12 10.26 52.58 98.94 98 1.89 
Flow Sheet No. 2 é 
May, 1914, to Nov., 1914, inel... 3.58-1 3.72 12.14 59.01 7.76 0247 eH on.08 au 1.29 3.17 
Pb. 0401 7.1 23.43 vi eee 
3.27-1 2.96 9.30 00.47 9.69 0860 4.13 .99 2.01 
aoe Flow Sheet No. 8 
‘ q §Flot. . .0587 11.12 2601 25.69 7.42 9.59 
$.72-L 1.81 5.69 39.2 10.2} Table .0567 4.30 1443 7.23 7.09 26.67 58 99 
2.92-1 1.65 Flot 10.21 30.93 29.47 5.83 4.35 
6.62 3.5 18.1 Table . .0478 5.10 19.16 7.88 6.92 24.58 .39 69 
268-1 fFlot. . .046 9.85 30.73 27.87 5.24 1.05 aad 
Table . .061 5.88 16.85 10.29 6.55 24.56 
4.781 2.77 3.7 Flot. . .023 12.06 36.87 28.46 5.58 4.50 
1920... 2.77 64.1 6.5 Table . .0306 8.14 30.05 10.30 6.78 19.06 1.39 
<- Flow Sheet No. 4 
Flot 0 ‘ 30.82 14.15 62 15.2 
1923 : 3.61-1 2.31 71.27 60.8 7.32 0374 7.41 23.62 10.31 7.24 20.07 33 36 
1924 2.91-1 2.36 7.85 650.41 10.43 0417 6.14 19.23 11.71 6.14 23.29 40 40 
Jan 2.83-1 2.37 7.10 45.32 12.05 063 5.93 17.41 9.62 4.49 26.99 .36 29 
Aug Ne 6.66-1 2.93 8.49 30.55 15.72 1.59 18.28 4.34 3.95 7.94 .90 
Nov. 10, 1925 to March, 1926, 
(inclusive) 
3.5 10.46 28.38 )2 5.47 51.45 10.03 5.91 7.22 82 1.08 .... 
9.03-1 82 45 7.8 3.28 3.69 3.02 51.28 8.17 -61 87 2.82 
is Heads and Tails assays in 1918 incomplete—only two months shown N f heads or tails available for 1919—mill ran Jan. 1-19 and March 
5-15 only No tails assay this year. 
stalled to increase the mill capacity of 
) 450 tons. TABLE II—UTAH-APEX MINING CO., BINGHAM CANYON, UTAH 
F. S. No. 8, An entirely new coarse Mill Report for Fiseal Year Ended August 31, 1926 — 
5 1926 crushing plant, installa- Tonnages: Ore milled kui 111,618 
(Nov.) tion of additional grinding 18,863 
B mills, new filter plant and MacIntosh 8,25 
pneumatic cells installed to make a sepa- , 
Tailings 84,494 
é from : 
rate lead and copper concentrate Ratio of concentration—Lead 6.92 into 1 
a the lower level ores, giving the plant a Ratio of concentration—Zine 9.54 into 1 (on 78,800 tons zinc heads since Nov. 10) 
capacity of 450 tons lead-zine ores and Ratio of concenitration—Zine 11.39 into 1 (on 94,054 tons milled since Nov. 10) he 
Z 300 tons of lead-copper ores. Metal Content: Gold—Oz. Silver—Oz. oe Copper—Lbs. Zinc—Lbs. Since Nov. 10 
~ AT cee 3,900.790 372,752 ,867,199 1,232,959 14,316,730 12,435,313 
sheets are Zinc concentrates ... 213,222 f »312, 8,312, 
vember), and 1926 (8), flow 1,635.845 64,640 —‘1,671,148 249,387 4,115,797 2,427,019 
n illustrated herewith (Pages 131, 132 and 
133). Flow Sheets No. 7 (lead — Percent of Metals in: Gold Silver Lead Copper Zine 
d unit) and No. 8 (lead-copper unit) with Lead concentrates 52.6 80.1 91.19 60.9 18.19. 
8 have been incorporated together and * Zine cells recovered 77.4 percent of zine heads. 
a he ill fl heet as it is t Average Assays: 
d e ml ow sheet as it Is to- Gold 
y . Lead concentrates 109 15.82 51.86 1.99 11.49 5.01 6.66 
n The ratio of concentration, mill heads, Zine concentrates 026 2.38 2.15 1.41 3.02 50.34 8.72 
various flow sheets (excepting No. 8) * Before Nov. 10, 1925. Since Nov. 10, 1925 
a are shown in Table I. The mill report Regular Operating Expenses: Amount Per ton milled 
n 1926, is shown in Table II. evade 34,831.97 812 
The actual milling operating cost per 2,969.53 027 
ton for the years 1909 to 1926 (up to —_— 
August 31) are as follows:. $202,301.47 $1.812 
te Flow Sheet No. 1, 1909-1912 incl........... $0.88 
Flow Sheet No. 2, 1913-1915 incl............ 0.86 
Flow Sheet No. 3, 1916-1920 incl............ 1.69 These costs are not, of course, com- with such conditions can make their own 
Ne. 6, 1988... 2.35 comparisons 
a- | Flow Sheet No. 5, 1923-Aug., 1925 incl...... 146 parative since they are complicated by P : , 
ow Sheet No. 6, Aug.-Nov., 1926 incl...... 1.87 The first attempt to make the zine con- 
e Flow Sheet No. 7, Nov., 1925-Aug., 1926 incl. 1.81 iti 
Flow Sheet No. 8, Aug.-Dec. 1996......... *  Pre-war and post-war conditions. They 


* Not yet available, 


are given, however, so that those familiar 


tents of the ore an asset was in Septem- 
ber, 1916, when tests were made on table 


1 
3 

2 
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middlings. The best zine product ob- 
tained, however, assayed: 
Pet. 
5.2 


with a 40.5 percent extraction of the zinc 
and was not a commercial proposition. 
Compare this with the zinc product 
assaying 50 to 54 percent zinc, 3 percent 
insoluble, 6.5 percent iron with an 80 per- 
cent to 85 percent extraction obtained at 
present by selective flotation. 

Particular attention should be paid to 
the comparison of Flow Sheets No. 2 and 
No. 5 as it illustrates graphically the sim- 
plification in milling methods brought 
about by fine grinding and direct flota- 
tion as against step grinding and gravity 
concentration with its attending trom- 
mels, screens, elevators, etc. Interesting 
also is the comparison of mill results as 
follows: 


FLOW SHEET NO. 2, 1913 to Nov., 1914 


Heads 
Ratio Ag. Pb. Insol Fe. 
3.48 3.42 11.20 55.80 8.35 
Concentrates 
Au. Ag. Pb. Cu. 
0.0345 7.65 30.15 0.66 
Tails 
Ag. Pb. Fe. 
1.13 2.28 3.30 
FLOW SHEET NO. 5, 1923 TO AUG., 1925 
Heads 
Ratio Ag. Pb. Insol Fe. 
3.12 2.31 7.40 52.17 10.26 
Concentrates 
Au. Ag. Pb. Cu. Insol Zn. Fe. 
0.047 6.49 20.08 0.96 10.55 6.29 23.4 
Tails 
Ag. Pb. Cu. 
0.36 0.35 a 


The tailing loss by direct flotation be- 
ing 0.77 ounce silver and 38.6 pounds of 
lead per ton less than by step grinding 
and gravity concentration, and while the 
actual milling cost of the latter shows as 
91 cents per ton as against an average 
for the 3 years of $1.46, it will be noted 
that the 1923 cost was $1.93, but the 1925 
cost had dropped to $1.13 per ton, also 
the 91 cents per ton cost of 1913 and 
1914 are pre-war costs and, therefore, 
must be multiplied by the correct factor 
to make them comparative. 

In August, 1925, the mill started to 
make a high grade selective lead con- 
centrate, as against the bulk lead-iron 
concentrate, the comparison between the 
mill results of January to August, 1925 
(bulk concentrates) and August to No- 
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Callow Pneumatic Flotation Cells, Lead-Zine Separation, Utah-Apex Mining Co, 


The higher tailing by selective fiota- 
tion is accounted for in part by the fact 
that some of the silver is carried by the 
iron and some of the lead is very closely 
included with the pyrite. 

The milling cost per ton by bulk flota- 
tion, was $1.129; by selective flotation, 
$1.374, the extra cost being due to the 
cost of the additional chemicals required 
for selective flotation. The production of 
a high grade lead concentrate showed a 
net smelter return of $2.35 per ton of 
crude ore in excess of the net return 
when using bulk flotation. Deducting 
from this the extra milling cost of 24 
cents per ton, the actual extra returns 
per ton of crude ore are $2.11. It should 
be remembered that the Bingham mines 
are favorably situated with reference to 
the smelters; the freight rate on the bulk 
flotation concentrate being $1.30 per ton 
and on the high grade concentrate $1.70. 
Were the freight higher, as it would be 
in the case with many mines, the differ- 
ence in favor of selective 
would be greater. 

The crushing for bulk flotation was to 


flotation 


approximately 65 mesh, the reagents 
being: 

1.35 Ibs. per ton—Sodium sulphide 

0.075 Ibs. per ton—Cresylic acid 

0.34 Ibs. per ton—Xanthate 

0.03 Ibs. per ton—Thio Carbanilide. 

0.02 Ibs. per ton—Pine oil 


vember, 1925 (selective lead concen- For selective lead flotation the crush- 
trates) are as follows: ing was somewhat finer (about 5 per- 
BULK CONCENTRATES 

- —Concentrates —Tails—— 
Ratio Ag. Pb. Insol Fe. Au. Ag. Pb. Cu. Insol Zn. Fe. Ag. Pb. 
2.88-1 2.37 7.10 45.32 12.05 .063 5.93 17.41 1.07 9.62 4.49 26.99 0.36 0.29 

SELECTIVE LEAD CONCENTRATES 

6.66-1 2.93 8.49 30.55 15.72 .142 14.59 48.28 1.63 14.34 3.95 7.94 0.90 0.89 


cent on 80 mesh) and the 


average re- 
agents were as follows: 

0.01 lbs. per ton—Pine oil 

2.80 lbs. per ton—Soda. ash 

0.10 Ibs. per ton—Sodium Cyanide 

0.35 Ibs. per ton—Zinc sulphate 

0.14 Ibs. per ton—Xanthate 


On November 9, 1925, the flotation in- 
stallation had been completely remodeled 
to make both a selective lead and zine 
concentrate and on November 10 the zine 
section went into operation. The separa- 
tion of lead from zine was successful 
from the very beginning of operation 
The first three shifts produced zine con- 
centrates assaying 46.5 percent zine and 
the first four 55-ton 
19.10 percent zinc. 

The reagents finally adopted for the 
lead-zine separation were approximately 


car lots assayed 


as follows, varying somewhat in quan- 
tities with the changes of the ore, ete. 


LEAD REAGENTS 

2 to 4 Ibs. per ton 
Sodium cyanide ............ 0.1 Ibs. per ton 
Zine sulphate ... 0.3 Ibs. per ton 
Xanthate 0.10 Ibs. per ton 
Thio carbanilide 0.06 Ibs. per ton 
0.05 Ibs. per ton 
= 

ZINC REAGENTS (Added to Contact Tank) 
Sodium cyanide 0.05 Ibs. per ton 
0.15 lbs. per ton 
Copper sulphate . 1.0 Ibs. per ton 
Xanthate casvevenses 0.05 Ibs. per ton 
T. A. mixture .... 0.10 to 0.20 Ibs. per ten 
Pine oil (G.N.S. No.5). 0.05 Ibs. per ton 

The controlling reagent is the soda 


ash; the circuit must be kept alkaline for 
good results; frequent tests are made for 
this by the operators using phenol-phta- 
lein an indicator. The tailings are 
thickened in Dorr Tanks, the overflow 
from which is returned for re-use in the 
mill, as the main water supply comes 
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from the mine and at times shows a dis- 
tinctly acid reaction, the return water 
circuit naturally tends to materially re- 
duce the quantity of soda ash required. 
A 15-day period (December 31 to Jan- 


uary 14, 1926) gave the following re- 
sults: 
Heads: 
es 9.6 
7.25 
Iron 15.0 
Leau Concts.: 
11.10 
4.90 
Iron 7.60 
Lead Tails: 
Silver 1.0 
Zin 6.9 
Zine Concts.: 
Lead . 0.49 
er 2.20 
Zine SRS 
Zine Tails: 
Lead 0.37 


Lead recovery 95.37%. 
Zing recovery 4.02% (based on zinc feed). 


While | the average zinc ‘iia is shown 
s 2 percent it fluctuated from a low of 
1 percent to a high of 3 percent and at 
times it was difficult to produce a zinc 
concentrate close to 50 percent on ac- 
count of the spasmodic tendency of the 
pyrite to float with the zinc. 


It was then decided to try heating the 
zine circuit to approximately 10° F. above 
the temperature of the lead circuit. 

A typical 15 days’ average (February 


13 to 28, 1926) under this condition was 
as follows: 
Heads : 
Lead 11.4 
Iron 16.00 
Lead Concts. : 
Lead 50.6 
Insol 12.30 
Zine 5.70 
Iron 7.10 
Lead Tails 
Silver 0.97 
Lead 0.97 
Zine 8.70 
Zine Concts.: 
Lead 1.60 
3.15 
Zine 51.90 
Iron 6.96 
Zine Tails: 


Lead recovery 93.25%. 
Zinc recovery 88.28% (based on zinc feed). 


Heat, for a time appeared to mate- 
rially benefit and steady the operation. 
In May, however, it was decided to sub- 
stitute for the T. T. mixture (20 percent 
thio carbanilide dissolved in 80 percent 
ortho-toluidine) T. A. mixture (thio- 


ureas dissolved in aniline). 
The principal reason for the substitu- 


tion was that the T. A. reagent could 
be shipped as a mixture, whereas the in- 
gredients making up T. T. mixture had 
to be shipped separately due to the thio 
crystalizing out at normal temperatures. 
The mixture also has to be kept at from 
70 to 75° F. after being made up. 

Shortly after starting to use the T, A. 
mixture it was decided to cut out the 
heat from the zine feed for a time to get 
comparative results with and without 
heat when using this reagent. 

It was found that when using T. A. 
reagent heat was of no material benefit 
and its use was abandoned, as the results 
with T. A. at normal temperature were 
equally as good as those with either T. 
T. or T. A. plus heat. 

The normal capacity of the lead-zine 
section of the mill is 450 tons per day— 
324 square feet of Callow cell area being 
used for the lead float and an equal area 
for the zine float, the zine concentrates 
being double cleaned. Later in the year 
additional cleaners were installed on the 
lead side, this increased the grade of 
the lead concentrates to 55 percent and 
occasionally higher. 

The Utah-Apex ores contain a gangue, 
carrying silicate of alumina and mag- 
nesia in varying quantities; this has an 
annoying tendency to float with the lead. 
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To a large extent this has so far baffled 
a continued effort to overcome it. When 
this is accomplished, as in all probability 
in time it will be, a 60 to 65 percent lead 
product may be expected. 

An average mill cost up to August, 
1926, for the selective flotation was $1.95 
per ton (this has since been reduced to 
$1.45) and the production of a lead con- 
centrate and a zine concentrate showed 
a net smelter return of $5.25 per ton of 
crude ore in excess of the bulk flotation 
returns, as figured from the grade of ore 
and the metal prices prevailing at that 
time. 

A gratifying fact is that the actual 
mill results have at all times been supe- 
rior to the results of the somewhat ex- 
haustive laboratory tests which were 
taken as the basis for changing the mill 
flow sheet from bulk flotation to selective 
flotation and that the returns from zinc 
concentrates reimbursed the company in 
less than two months for the expendi- 
ture necessary to make this product. 

LEAD-COPPER 

Early in 1926 the management real- 
ized that the development of the lead- 
copper ores in the mine would justify a 
lead-copper unit as an addition to the 
mill, should experimental work on this 
class of ore give results that would war- 
rant the expenditure; and, also that the 
coarse crushing and filter plant would 
have to be enlarged and brought up-to- 
date to take care of the additional ton- 
nage. Samples of the various grades of 
lead-copper ore were subjected to care- 
ful laboratory tests, the resulting prod- 
ucts figured out against the smelter re- 
turns from shipping crude ore direct; 
and in April instructions were issued by 
the management to proceed with the de- 
sign and construction of a 300-ton selec- 
tive flotation lead-copper unit, an entirely 
new coarse crushing plant of a capacity 
of 120 tons per hour to three-fourths inch 
mesh and a new filter plant. 

In the construction of the new plant 
belt conveyors and Wilfley sand pumps 
were used in all cases instead of ele- 
vators; pumps that were essential to 
steady operation being direct 
driven and installed in duplicate. In the 
coarse crushing plant a 4-foot Symons 
Cone Crusher is used to reduce the ore 
to Ball Mill feed, instead of rolls; Nel- 
son Grizzleys ahead of the 36-inch by 
24-inch Jaw Crusher and the Symons 


motor- 


Crusher instead of stationary grizzleys; 
the plant having a capacity of 120 tons 
per hour from mine run to pass a three- 
fourths inch ring. 

The grinding (minus 80 mesh) for the 
lead-copper section is obtained in two 
6442 Marcy Mills in closed circuit with 
classifiers. The flotation is obtained in 
MacIntosh Pneumatic Cells using air at 
the rate of 8 cubic feet per square foot 
of cell area at 2 to 3 pounds pressure. 
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MacIntosh Pneumatic Flotation Cells, Utah-Apex Mining Co., Bingham, Utah 


At the present time for treating 300 
tons per 24 hours, four roughers, one 
cleaner, and one recleaner, for the bulk 
flotation concentrate; one separatory cell 
and one cleaner for the final lead con- 
centrate or a total of 186 square feet are 
in use. 

The treatment developed in the experi- 
mental work for floating this ore was, to 
first float a bulk lead-copper concentrate, 
then re-treat this bulk concentrate as 
shown in Flow Sheet No. 8. 

For the bulk flotation the density of 
the cell feed is kept at approximately 
1 to 1, and the reagents used are as fol- 
lows: 


IN BALL MILLS (Per ton dry solids) 
Soda ash 0.40 to 1.10 Ibs. 
Sodium cyanide 0.06 Ibs. 


Xanthate kana 0.22 Ibs. 

IN FLOTATION FEED PUMP 

Pir oil 0.15 Ibs, 


The rougher froth (bulk flotation) is 
couble cleaned (see Flow Sheet). How- 
ever, the concentrate sent to the sepa- 
ratory cells is high in insoluble, a large 
percentage of the insoluble being silicates 
of alumina and magnesia, and while it 
has been found possible to materially re- 
duce this insoluble, so far, whenever this 
has been accomplished the tailings have 
increased in value so as to more than off- 
set the advantage of a higher grade con- 
centrate. 

The bulk lead-copper concentrate is 
pumped to a 14-ft. by 10-ft. contact tank 
equipped with a slow moving agitator 
where it gets from 30 to 45 minutes con- 
tact with the following reagents: 


Sodium cyanide 0.60 pounds per ton. 


Lime 0.50 to 1 pound per ton. 
the lime being regulated according to 
the titration of the pulp, alkalinity being 


kept at from 1.5 to 2.50 CCs aI H.SQ,. 


T. A. mixture at the rate of 0.15 
pounds per ton in feed into the sepa- 
ratory cell. 

The selective flotation of lead-copper 
ores is new, and as far as is known is 
not being attempted, commercially, any- 
where else but in the Utah-Apex Mill. 
With the present knowledge, it is not as 
definite as lead-zine separation, and is 
still in the development stage as far as 
ultimate results are concerned. The re- 
sults being obtained at the present time 
in the Utah-Apex Mill fully justify the 
installation; in fact, average better than 
the results obtained in the test work, but 
will undoubtedly be improved upon as 
time goes on. 

From the fact that the smelters pay 
from 65 to 70 percent of the market price 
for the copper in the lead concentrates, 
but do not pay for the lead in the cop- 
per concentrate, it is necessary to keep 
the lead as low as possible in the copper, 
even at a sacrifice of a larger percentage 
of copper in the lead. The mark set is, 
a lead concentrate carrying not to ex- 
ceed 5 percent copper and a copper con- 
centrate not to exceed 2.50 percent lead. 

The lead-copper section went into com- 
plete operation early in November and 
the 10-day average results, November 11 
to 20; 21 to 30 and December 1 to 10, 
were as follows: 
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Heads Lead Concts. Copper Concts Tails 
Date Pb. Pet. Cu. Pct. Pb. Pet. Cu. Pct. Pb. Pct. Cu. Pct. Pb. Pet. Cu. Pet. 
November 11 te 20.... 5.06 2.42 43.84 5.92 4.36 21.06 0.957 0.488 
November 21 to 30.... 5.024 1.88 43.98 5.81 5.23 19.40 0.97 0.291 
December 1 to 10.... 5.18 2.95 37.70 6.66 3.75 21.32 1.096 0.632 


The feed varies in the relation of lead 
to copper contents from day to day, 
which is inevitable with a mine of this 
type, the range being from 7.25 per- 
cent lead and 1.90 percent copper to 3.70 
percent lead and 3.12 percent copper. 

To make room in the main mill build- 
ing for the additional equipment for the 
lead-copper unit, 1t was necessary t 
move the filter plant out of the mill and 
into a separate building. 

The new filter plant is 500 feet from 
the mill building and the elevation of the 
thickeners in the filter plant is approx- 
imately 12 feet above the pump floor in 
the mill. The separate lead, copper and 
zinc concentrates are pumped with Wil- 
fley pumps, as made, through 3-inch, 2- 
inch and 2%4-inch pipe lines to Gente 
Vacuum Thickeners in the filter plant; 
one 750-square foot Genter in a 12-foot 
tank being used for the lead (100 to 120 
tons per day) and two 375-square foot 
Genters in 9-foot tanks for the zinc (30 
to 35 tons) and copper (20 to 25 tons). 

The Genter discharge (60 to 65 per- 


cent solids) flows to concentrate storage 
tanks equipped with slow moving agi- 
tators where the thickened concentrates 
are stored for filtering; the clear filtrate 
is returned to the mill for re-use. The 
filters (Drum type) (one 11 feet 6 inches 
by 10 feet, and two 8 feet by 8 feet) op- 
erate a maximum of 8 hours per day. 
The pipe carrying the concen- 
trates to the filter plant are carried on 
trestles with a fall toward the plant of 
one-half an foot. Some fear 
was expressed that with such dilute pulps 
and solids of 


lines 


inch per 
high specific gravity, 
be experienced with the 
solids settling out in the pipe lines. This, 
however, has and the 
worked out very sat- 


trouble might 
never happened 
whole scheme has 
isfactorily. 

The writer wishes to extend to R. F. 
Haffenreffer, Jr., President; V. S. Rood, 
Manager, and J. A. Norden, Acting Man- 
ager, his thanks for permission to pub- 
lish this data and for the assistance they 
have been in furnishing to him the es- 
sential figures contained in this paper. 


LOSS OF DIAMOND BITS 


The loss or breakage of individual 
stones from the bit constitutes one of the 
most important losses in diamond drill- 


ing. A study of 48 drilling jobs in 
Minnesota, Michigan, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Illinois, Wyoming, 


Indiana, Nebraska, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Utah, North Dakota, Canada and China, 
which represent various kinds of drill- 
ing, shows that 24 percent of the total 
diamond loss, or 0.002 carat per foot, was 
due to breakage. 

There are three causes for the loss of 
an individual diamond. The bit may be 
improperly set, without enough metal 

The major part of the 
completely covered by 
metal and the stone must project only a 
small fraction of an inch from the face 


around the stone. 


stone must be 


of the bit. If these two rules are not 
followed, a hard rock may obtain too 
much leverage on the stone and tear it 


from its setting. The same result may 
use of a bit in which so much 
metal has been worn away from 
around the stones that they are no longer 
A third cause is 
the presence of small fragments of steel 
or hard pieces of rock, such as chert 
nodules, in the bottom of a hole which 
are particularly apt to tear the diamonds 
from their setting or to chip them. The 
danger of encountering pieces of steel is 
greatest in holes that have been drilled 
part way with a fishtail bit. 

Lost stones are recovered in several 
ways. Bailing out the hole with a flat- 


follow the 
of the 


held in place securely. 


bottom bailer, a suction bailer, or a sand 
pump is usually tried first. All the cut- 
tings that are brought to the surface are 
saved. These bailings can be examined 
and the diamonds found if present. 
Where there is much caving material in 
the bottom of the hole, the circulation is 
reversed and a valve is provided at the 
bottom of the core barrel. All material 
will then be washed into the core barrel 
and the stone may be recovered. This 
plan avoids all danger of washing the 
stone into a crevice, as may occur if an 
flush out the hole 
with a high-pressure pump without re- 
versal of circulation. 

holes about the size of 


attempt is made to 


If the hole is clean, 
the lost stone are 
bored in an old bit from which the stones 
have been removed, and filled with tar, 
rod dope, or some other sticky substance. 
This bit is then run into the hole as an 
impression block would be. If there are 
small pieces of rock or dirt at the bot- 
tom of the hole, a flat-pointed steel bit 
is sometimes used to grind away the stub 
of core and make the hole concave. The 
bottom of this concavity will be in the 
center of the hole and ordinarily the dia- 
mond will thus work into the center of 
the hole out of the way of the core bit. 
The rock is then cored, bringing up the 
stone on top of the core. Rotary motion 
of the flat-pointed bit will not injure the 
stone, as it will be carried around with 
the bit. Another method is to use a 
calyx so arranged that the material is 
washed up a few feet and falls into it. 
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When this is used circulation is started 
several times for short periods only. 


RECORD YEAR FOR OIL INDUSTRY 


The American oil industry in 1926 had 
a record year in all departments. Domes- 
tic production of 768,500,000 barrels, 
with December partly estimated, con- 
trasted with 763,743,000 barrels in 1925. 
Net imports of crude ‘were 45,219,000 
barrels, December estimated, making the 
total available supply of new oil at a new 
record total of 813,719,000 barrels. This 
was slightly more than the total new 
supply of 812,243,000 barrels in 1925, our 
net imports last year having been less 
than in 1925. 

Demand for oil products progressed at 
a faster rate than new oil supply, with 
the result that there was a decrease of 
about 23,000,000 barrels last year in the 
above-ground storage of all kinds of oil. 
However, about 8,000,000 barrels of this 
decline was due to loss in the Union Oil 
fires. Actual deficiency in new supply 
last year was about 15,000,000 barrels. 

Contrasted with 1925 net results, 
last year showed a more striking change. 
In 1925, with a smaller total of new oil 
supply, storage of all kinds of oil showed 
net gain of 32,425,000 barrels; in 1926 
the new supply, excluding fire loss, failed 
by more than 15,000,000 barrels to match 
the demand. 


Briefly put, the 1926 oil situation con- 
trasted with that of 1925, may be shown 
in the following figures, all in barrels: 


Total new supply.. 813,719,000 812,243,000 
Change in stocks all 
15,139,000 (Inc.) $2,421,000 
Indicated demand.. 828,858,000 779,818,000 
aily average...... 2,270,000 2,137,000 


These figures show a gain of 54,000,000 
barrels in demand for all kinds of oil 
during 1926 over 1925. Applying the 
same rate of increase to 1927 over 1926, 
total requirements for all oil would be 
close to 885,000,000 barrels, or daily 
average of 2,423,000 barrels. 

Allowing for 60,000,000 barrels net im- 
ports this year, this would leave a bal- 
ance of 825,000,000 barrels of crude to be 
supplied by domestic fields. 

Such a demand on domestic preduction 
would average about 2,260,000 barrels 
daily, an average of 154,000 barrels a 
day more than during 1926, the record 
year. 

At present, domestic production is 
more than doing this, but it must be re- 
membered that of our current production 
of 2,400,000 barrels of crude daily, 400,- 
000 barrels is coming from three flush 
pools—Seminole, Panhandle and Spindle- 
top. Thus, one barrel out of every six 
is coming from flush pools which may not 
be confidently expected to maintain their 
yield over any prolonged period.— (Wall 
Street Journal.) 
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Coal Mining Industry 


THE FIRST SLOPE MINE IN HARLAN COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


Cost Of Development Met By Coal Produced As Work Advanced—Conveyor Equipment Used 
On 19-Degree Slope—Ninety-six Percent Recovery Of Coal—Steel Tipple With Shaker Screens 
And Picking Tables—Electric Cap Lamps Used Exclusively 


tion of the first slope mine in 

Harlan County, Ky., are of con- 
siderable interest. The mine has de- 
veloped into one of the lowest cost pro- 
ducers in the Southeastern Kentucky 
field. Although the production is now 
only 29,000 tons per month, or about 
1,200. tons per day, an increase to 3,000 
tons per day will be made within a short 
time. As a mining investment the mine 
probably will prove to be an exception. 

In order to explain the conservative 
way in which the mine was planned and 
developed it is necessary to give a brief 
sketch of the operating company, es- 
pecially since it owns two mines, oper- 
ated as individual units, on the same 
property but in different seams. One is 
a drift mine, the other a slope mine. 

The mines are owned and operated 
by the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., Louellen, 
Harlan County, Ky. The company was 
organized in 1918 with a lease of about 
2,400 acres of coal lands between Clover 
and Poor Forks of the Cumberland 
River, about 17 miles east of the town of 
Harlan. 

The property acquired had been well 
prospected. Sections and analyses, from 
extensive outcrop and core drill prospect- 
ing, showed that there were two excep- 
tionally good commercial seams, the High 
Splint, an excellent domestic coal, and 
the Harlan, a good steam and coking 


ih HE plans, equipment and opera- 
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coal. The High Splint seam lies prac- 
tically horizontal, 650 feet from the top 
of Big Black Mountain and about 1,400 
vertical feet above the proposed rail- 
road. The Harlan seam is 54 feet below 
drainage at about 100 feet from the most 
desirable and economical location of a 
future tipple. 

As the High Splint seam appeared the 
more favorable of the two, development 
of it began, first with the extension of 
the railroad from High Splint Station 
to Louellen, a distance of 2.5 miles, fol- 
lowed by the construction of the camp, 
incline, and tipple. The first coal was 
shipped in 1920. This drift mine now 
has its maximum production of 1,200 
tons per day. 

After having placed the drift mine in 
the High Splint seam on a production 
basis it was decided to open up the Har- 
lan seam, developing as and when busi- 
ness conditions permitted, and to equip 
the mine for a capacity of 3,000 tons per 
day after it had been developed. 

Since many avoidable difficulties and 
mistakes, resulting, in part, from insuffi- 
cient forethought, mining knowledge and 
planning, were experienced in the de- 
velopment of the Splint drift mine, com- 
petent consulting engineers were em- 
ployed to investigate and recommend the 
best and most economical way in which 


to open up, equip and develop the Har- 
lan seam, which appeared below water 
level. After many years of work, plan- 
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Representative section of Coal Seam; 
Analysis (air dried), volatile matter 
36.26 percent, fixed carbon 57.54 per- 
cent, ash 3.83 percent, sulphur .98 per- 
cent, b. t. u. 14, 169. 
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ning, developing, revising, and experi- 
menting, the plant was completed. De- 
velopment work started in 1921, but the 
permanent equipment, tipple, conveyor, 
etc., was not installed until 1925. Dur- 
ing the interval the coal produced paid 
for the development work. The mine 
was idle only for a period of two months, 
during the construction of the tipple, 
conveyor, etc. 

The mine portal is 10 feet above the 
railroad, 149 feet from the tipple and 
about 84 feet above the bottom of the 
coal. The slope is 270 feet long on a 
19° (about 34 percent) dip (see Figure 


2). It is 18 feet wide, has a minimum 


height of 6% feet, and is not timbered or 
lined. On the left hand side of the slope 
is the supply track, on the right a flight 
of steps and between the two a 42-in. 
rubber belt conveyor. 

This conveyor runs from under a 40- 
ton bin in the mine (81 feet from the 
intersection of the slope with the bottom 
of the coal and 22 feet below the coal), 
to the tipple, a distance of 462 feet, at 
a speed of 360 feet per minute, delivering 
coal at the rate of 400 tons per hour. 
From the intersection of the slope with 
the coal to the bin discharge, the con- 
veyor leaves the 19° pitch and travels on 
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a 650-foot radius curve, thus affecting a 
desirable coal discharge on the belt. The 
conveyor drive is located at the mine 
portal, 95 feet from the belt discharge 
pulley in the tipple. A tandem figure 8 
drive is used. Power is 
through a 100-h. p. 
motor, operating at 800 r. p. m. 

The belt is supported by a five-roller 
idler, Timken bearings. Slack in the belt 
is taken up by weights connected to the 
pulley at the foot end of the conveyor. 

The all-steel tipple is small, compact, 
yet equipped to handle 3,000 tons in 
eight hours, making three grades of coal 
if desired. The tipple has_ shaker 


furnished 
slip-ring induction 


Views Showing the Plant of the Cornett- 
Lewis Company, Louellen, Kentucky, 
Under Construction and In Operation. 


screens, two loading booms with picking 
tables, a refuse conveyor and bin and a 
camp coal bin for egg coal or mine-run. 
The camp coal and refuse bins have a 
combined capacity of 40 tons, and may 
be used for slate from the mine dis- 
charged over the conveyor belt. The 
slack or mine run track is between the 
block and egg tracks. A small storage 
bin has been placed at the mine run or 
nut and slack discharge, in order that 
railroad cars may be shifted without 
stopping the conveyor screens. The egg 
coal is rescreened. 

At the slope bottom there is a 40-ton 
bin under the mine haulage track. Coal 
or rock is fed from this bin to the belt 
by a horizontal shaker feeder, which re- 
tains a cushion of coal at the bottom of 
the bin. The drop from the feeder to the 
belt is slight. 

All the machinery drives are controlled 
from one central station in the tipple. 

The development of haulageways along 
carefully planned lines has resulted in 
no delays or interferences of trips at the 
slope bottom. Special constructed all- 
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steel, drop bottom cars has greatly facili- 
tated the movement of trips at the slope 
bottom. All trips converge to the main 
haulageway about 400 feet from the slope 
bottom, pass over the coal bin, auto- 
maticaly discharge the coal, and return 
to the entries which they serve, without 
switching, uncoupling or interference. 
Under this arrangement one man is 
used at the slope bottom or dump for 


checking cars. The tipple men and car 
droppers deliver supplies from the out- 
side to the inside, with the use of an elec- 
tric hoist; the material track parallels 
the belt in the slope. 

The mining plan used may be called 
the Eavenson, a combination of advance 
and retreat mining. By this method a 
high recovery of coal may be obtained 
from under “poor” top and with a mini- 


mum of development work. A mai 
“load” haulageway splits the coal 
boundary in half. An “empty” haulage- 
way and four air-courses are driven o 
60-ft. centers, parallel to and follow 
ing the main “load” haulageway. Haul- 
ageways are driven 12 feet wide, air- 
courses 12 to 20 feet wide, depending o 
roof conditions. At intervals of 

feet, to the left and right of the main 
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SLOPE BELT CONVEYOR 
CORNETT-LEWIS COAL CO. 


haulageway and at right angles to them, 
producing entries and air-courses are 
driven. Rooms are turned off the entry 
side only and are driven to a length of 
500 feet. Figure 1 shows the method of 
advance and retreat mining. 

Rooms are driven on 60-foot centers 
and only wide enough, never more than 
18 feet, for a loader to clean up a cut 
in one shift. A pillar of coal from 42 


to 48 feet wide is left. Room break- 
throughs, 12 feet wide, are driven every 
60 feet of coal. mining is not 
done on the face of the coal but on the 
quarter-locks. 

Excellent results Have been obtained 
en the recovery of pillars, a recovery of 
96 percent, including entry and chain 
stumps. Generally the slate roof will 
not stand up longer than a year. It is 


toom 
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exceedingly important to drive the rooms 

‘up as fast as possible and to immediately 
start recovery of the pillars. For this 
reason the clean-up system was put into 
effect. Room work advances 140 feet per 
month. When possible and safe the 
pillars are worked from behind, at times 
as machine coal and at times with hand 
mining. However, the majority of pillar 
coal is recovered by the “pocket and 
peg” method. A pocket 12 feet wide is 
driven through the pillar about 12 feet 
from the end. This coal is cut. The 
remaining 12-ft. peg is then pushed out 
with the pick. The results of this method 
are (1) a large percentage of machine 
coal from pillars, (2) working places are 
comparatively safe, (3) a saving in tim- 
ber used. 

The ventilation of the mine is provided 
through two shafts, one for the intake 
air and one for the exhaust air and 
escapeway. Only one of these shafts has 
been completed. It has an area of 200 
square feet and is 84 feet deep. The 
slope is now used for exhaust air. A 
Robinson 6 by 4 reversible turbine fan 
has been installed at the shaft. This 
fan, at present, must be used as a blower 
on account of the dump at the slope 
bottom. The air is divided into four 
splits at the shaft bottom, each split feed- 
ing a different section of the mine with 
fresh air. Fresh air travels along the 
haulageways to the working places. 
Overcasts and permanent stoppings are 
built of concrete. 

The mine is not rated as gaseous at 
the present time, nor has it been gase- 
ous at any time, although small amounts 
of methane have been found. However, 
closed lights, Edison Model E electric cap 
lamps, and permissible dynamite are 
used throughout, as an extra safety pre- 
caution because of the possibilities of 
gas. The mine is wet and not dusty. 

The operation of the mine is interest- 
ing, principally because of its difference 
from current and “customary” practices 
of the Southeastern Kentucky field, and 
secondly because a high production 
record is obtained with a comparatively 
small amount of equipment, compara- 
tively under the following conditions: 
(1) the roof is not exceedingly “good,” 
(2) over half the coal is produced from 
pillars, (3) advance room work is all 
narrow, (4) a thin parting in about the 
center of the coal must be removed. 

The mining equipment for the present 
production of 29,000 tons per month or 
about 1,200 tons per day, consists of two 
29-C Arewall mining machines (one of 
these machines has cut as high as 12,000 
tons of coal in a month), three 8-ton 
Jeffrey cable reel locomotives, one 6-ton 
General Electric cable reel locomotive, 
and 100 mine cars having a capacity of 
2% tons level full. Loaders are paid by 
the car. The average haul is about one 
mile. The motors tram as well as 
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gather. 


to and from the face. 
track is of 60-pound steel. 
entry and room haulageways are laid 


Motor crews place and gather 


All main haulage 


Producing 


with 30-pound steel. 
ties are used in rooms. 


is 48 inches. 


The mine is divided into sections; each 


section has from 12 to 14 loaders, a motor 
crew (motorman and coupler or snap- 
per), and a shot-fireman. The shot- 
fireman is (Continued on page 142) 
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Permissible Electrical Apparatus Being Gradually Developed—First Consideration Is Safety 


PERMISSIBLE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR GASEOUS MINES 


Which Justifies Added Expense For Permissible Equipment—Electrical Apparatus In Frame Of 
Loaders And A More Compact Design Obtained 


ERMISSIBLE electrical apparatus 

or, as it is sometimes called, 

“flame-proof” or “explosion-proof” 
equipment is being gradually developed 
for use in gaseous mines or in mines 
where there is a possibilty of the pres- 
ence of explosive gases. 

Cutting machines have been for some 
time furnished with permissible motors 
and control at very little increase in 
cost over the usual non-permissible 
construction. Motors and control for 
cutting machines are built in and really 
form part of the assembled machine, so 
that the extra cost for permissible con- 
struction is not great. 

Electrical apparatus can also be built 
in the frame of loading machines and a 
more compact design obtained. 

Portable air compressors,. gathering 
pumps, conveyors, rock dusters and stor- 
age battery locomotives can not so read- 
ily be built with the electrical equipment 
as an integral part of the frame of the 
machine. 

The extra cost is not all caused by the 
special mechanical construction, but is 
mainly due to the larger frames needed 
to obtain the required ratings when the 
electrical parts are totally inclosed. 

When comparing the usual open type 
of motor having ample ventilation with 
one of the same rating totally inclosed 
there is a considerable difference in the 
physical dimensions. 

Permissible construction requires 
larger flanges where the parts are bolted 
together. Screwed type covers for in- 
spection and minor repairs and adjust- 
ment are preferred to the bolted covers. 
Ball or roller bearings replace the usual 
sleeve bearings at some increase in cost, 
but save in operating expense where the 
maintenance of motor bearings is some- 
times neglected. Special construction is 
needed where the motor and control 
power leads enter the permissible cases. 
These extra details of construction cost 
less than the difference between the 
sizes of the open and totally inclosed 
frames. 

Figure 1 shows a comparison between 
a5 H.P., 1,150 R.P.M., continuously rated 
open motor with a motor of the same 
rating, totally inclosed or of permissible 
construction. 

The totally inclosed permissible motor, 
having more material and being con- 
structed of heavier parts, must cost more 
than the standard open motor; besides, 
the open motor, in addition to its lower 


F * Engineer, Mining Engineering Section, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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material cost, is manufactured in large 
quantities with subsequent lower cost. 
When an electric motor is totally in- 
closed, there is no ventilation, and the 
only way to get rid of the heat is by 
radiation from the frame. There is a 
limit to the amount of heat that can be 
radiated from a given frame surface 
without overheating the internal electri- 
cal parts. For this reason it is not eco- 
nomical to build a continuously rated 


Fig. 1. Comparison in dimensions be- 
tween 5 H.P., 1,150 R. P. M., open and 
totally inclosed motors. 


permissible motor much over 20 H.P., as 
beyond this capacity the physical size of 
the motor frame would be too large for 
the usual available space for mounting 
and the cost would be prohibitive. 

An intermittent rated motor can be 
built for any desired horsepower capacity 
as evidenced by large totally inclosed 
mine locomotive motors. Mine locomo- 
tive motors are designed to carry full 
load for one hour at 75° C. rise, but will 
operate for longer periods of time at 
much reduced ratings. An intermittent 
rated, totally inclosed motor may have a 
high one-hour rating with a very low 
continuous rating. The only reason for 
a design of high intermittent rating is to 
obtain a motor that will handle high- 
peak loads for short intervals, such as 
the duty on mine locomotives, cutting 
machines, or room hoists. 

A totally inclosed mill motor will ab- 
sorb considerable heat before reaching a 
dangerous temperature, but beyond a 
definite time the temperature will ex- 
ceed safe limits. Consider a standard 
series wound, totally inclosed mill motor, 
which can be given any of the following 
ratings: 


Time to reach 75° C. rise Horsepower R.P.M 
35 590 


It will be noted that this motor can, 
when starting cold, or at room tempera- 
ture, be operated at 45 H.P., but will 
reach a temperature of 75° C. rise at 
the end of 15 minutes. The 20 H.P. for 
five hours run does not represent the 
continuous rating of this motor, as the 
design has been proportioned for operat- 
ing at high-peak loads for short periods 
of time. 

Gathering pumps and conveyors re- 
quire continuous rated motors, while air 
compressors are operated on a cycle 
which may require a definite R.M.S. 
rating. 

Loading machines require motors of a 
definite R.M.S. rating and must fre- 
quently operate at high overloads. 
Therefore special attention must be 
given to the design of motors for oper- 
ating loading machines, as experience 
has shown that intermittent rated mo- 
tors are seldom suitable. 

Room-hoist motors are designed on a 
short-time intermittent basis, as the 
service is such that frequent overloads 
occur, and no definite load cycle can be 
determined, due to the varying condi- 
tions of operation. 

Data is already available or can be 
readily obtained on the power required 
to operate the various coal-handling ma- 
chines, so that proper application of mo- 
tors and control can be made. 

Seldom are coal-loading machines de- 
signed with definite considerations for 
the selection and mounting of the driving 
motor and control. This has usually been 
the cause of failure of either the electri- 
cal equipment or various mechanical 
parts of the machine. 

Frequently a small intermittent rated 
motor has been used, due to the inade- 
quate space provided, thus resulting in 
a failure of the electrical equipment. 
Mechanical parts fail when they are not 
designed to withstand the strains trans- 
mitted through the gears and other speed 
reducers from the motor. 

After the model machine has been 
built and tested a reliable design can 
then be built, if all mechanical parts are 
proportioned for the torques developed 
by the driving motor. 

The driving motor can be designed for 
the service and can be protected from 
excessive overloads by the proper appli- 
cation of the control, so that the finished 
machine will perform successfully with- 
out unusual maintenance cost. 

Permissible cutting machines are no 
longer considered special, so where per- 
missible cutting machines are required 
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Perm issible 


it is imperative that leading machines 
must also be of permissible construction. 
This requirement means a design of load- 
ing machine to accommodate the larger 
dimensions of permissible motors and 
control. 

Permissible control must be designed 
to open all power leads and must be pro- 
vided with overload protection for the 
motor in the form of magnetic contactors 
and thermal overload relays, hand-oper- 
ated circuit breakers, with overload trip 
or fuses. If fuses are used, it is gen- 
erally advisable to provide two sets, so 
that the machine will not be put out of 
commission if one set of fuses burn out. 
If the controller is designed so that it 
will be impossible to open the fuse com- 
partment except when the switch is open, 
one set of fuses will be sufficient. 

In designing permissible control with a 
view in keeping the cost to a minimum 
a double-throw, fused knife switch for 
throwing the motor directly on the line 
at full voltage has been considered. 

This is perfectly good practice for 
squirrel-cage induction motors and can 
be used on 230-volt direct current mo- 
tors. However, for 500-volt direct cur- 
rent motors either a special design of 
motor is necessary or a ballast resistor 
must be used. 

Throwing a direct-current motor on 
the line at full voltage is entirely practi- 
cal, but, if the motor is frequently 
started, a starter having at least two 
points must be used. 

Motors for rock 
pumps, portable air compressors and con- 
veyors can best be controlled by mag- 
netic starters, as the equipment can not 
be abused, since all parts are entirely 
inclosed and can only be operated by a 
start-and-stop push button. 

Mine must be controlled 
either by a drum controller or a master 
controller with magnetic contactors and 
necessary with provision for 
overload protection and other control 
accessories. 


dusters, gathering 


locomotives 


resistors 


On room hoists operated through fric- 
tion clutches the motor only requires a 
starter, but where the motor speed is 
eontrolled a drum controller, together 


Electric Locomotive 


with resistor and overload protection, ts 
required, 

The first cost of permissible equipment 
appears high, when comparing with the 
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20.3 tons per man per day on pick and 
machine coal, in 6 hours. 

Places are cut only wide enough fop 
the loader to clean up his cut in a shift. 

As shown in Figure 3, an average 
parting of *% inch is found about 24 
inches from the bottom of the coal, jn 
the form of soft slate. 
removed. 


The parting is 
An arewall machine, equipped 
with the “goose-neck” type of cutter bar, 

feet in length, cuts directly above the 
parting. The coal of the upper bench is 
then shot down by the night shot-fire- 
man. The loader removes this coal, then 
shovels off and gobs the parting. The 
day shot-fireman shoots-up the bottom 
bench which is loaded out during the 
same shift by the same loader. 

Water is removed from the working 
places by various types of piston pumps 


Permissible Mine Pump 


usual commercial class of electrical ap- 
paratus, but in making any comparison 
of values all phases of the problem must 
be considered. 

The first consideration of permiss:ble 
apparatus is one of safety for the lives 
of the workers and the mine property. 
This is sufficient justification for the 
added expense, but, in addition to this, a 
mine operator receives full value for the 
money expended in a design of equip- 
ment fully inclosed and protected from 
mine water and dirt and provided with 
protective features which will prevent 
the abuse of equipment, thus keeping 
the maintenance and operating costs to 
a minimum. 


SLOPE MINE IN HARLAN 
COUNTY 


(Continued from page 140) 
in active charge of the section. The 


section is allowed only two cars for each 
loader. They must turn-over these cars 
at least four times in order to clean-up 
the section. 

The loader has no dead 
loads coal and sets timbers. 
is laid, coal holes 


work. He 
The track 
(electrically), 
supplies delivered and the coal cut and 
shot down by night-shift 


bored 


crews. 


Under this arrangement loaders average 
and piped or ditched to a main sump. 
This sump is drained by a 4-inch single 
stage centrifugal pump, delivering 825 
gallons per minute through a 6-inch pipe 
under a vertical head of 150 feet. The 
pump operates at an efficiency of 68 per- 
cent and is automatically controlled. 


BUNKER COAL NOW DUTI.- 
ABLE AT CANADIAN PORTS 
The regulations permitting 

duty-free bunkerage of coal at Canadian 
ports have been modified by an amend- 
ment of January 1, 1927, which provides 
that ships bunkering at Montreal and 
other ports east must pay duty at the 
rate of 50 cents per ton on bituminous 
coal imported from the United States, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The gives Canadian 
mines protection on bunker coal in east- 
ern Canadian ports, the duty-free priv- 
ilege remaining in force east of Mont- 
real. Bituminous regularly 
dutiable at 50 cents per ton (2,000 
pounds avoirdupois) but duty-free entry 
of bunker coal has heretofore been per- 
mitted at Canadian ports. 


customs 


new regulation 


coal is 
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Piant at Bellingham Coal Mines 


COAL WASHING AT BELLINGHAM MINES’ 


{ Description Of The Coal Handling And Preparing Plant At 
The Bellingham Coal Mines’ No. 1 Mine 


ITUATED within the extreme 

northwest county of the United 

States and inside the city limits of 
Bellingham, Washington, is Mine No. 1 
of the Bellingham Coal Mines, the larg- 
est strictly commercial mine in the state, 
and at the present writing producing 
1300 tons of sub-bituminous coal per 
8-hour day. 

The coal is mined from Seam No. 1 
which lies at a vertical depth of 265 
feet below the surface at the nearest 
point. The coal seam lies at an aver- 
age dip of 10 degrees from horizontal 
and has a bearing of S. 62° 30” W. 

In November 1918, beginning at the 
surface a slope was driven down 600 
feet on a 30° dip intersecting a 13-ft. 
seam at a vertical depth of 300 feet and 
actual mining operations began August 
15, 1919, coal being hoisted up the sin- 
gle track slope in cars holding 2: tons 
net and six cars per trip. In 1924 the 
management in order to increase the pro- 
duction in proportion to the increased 
sales, decided to sink another slope on an 
18° angle directly above the No. 1 slope 
to intersect the coal measures on the 
present workings below the third level 
and thereby be able to hoist through 
either slope with the same hoisting en- 
gine and power, thus by the same opera- 
tion bring up nine cars or 18 tons per 
trip on the new slope as against six 
cars or 12 tons per trip on the old slope. 
This slope was started late in 1924, being 
completed and placed in operation No- 
vember 16, 1925. All coal from the second 
and third levels is hoisted up the 30° 


* Data furnished by E. P. Lucas, General Man- 
ager, Bellingham Coal Mines, Inc., Bellingham, 
Vash. 


slope, and all coal from the fourth, fifth 
and sixth levels is hoisted up the 18 
lope. The changing from one slope to 
the other is accomplished by lifting or 
lowering the end of a bridge operated by 
steam which is hinged at the lower end. 
When the bridge is in the upper position 
the cars go down the old slope and when 
in the lower position they go down the 
new slope. 


The inside methods 


f mining ‘are 
similiar to other mines operating on 
slope haulage. Thus, at distances of 
every 500 feet on the slope a pair of cross 
entries or levels are driven right and 
left respectively, and are driven to a 
distance of 250 feet from the main slope 
before the first room is turned—thus 
leaving a 250-ft. pillar on each side of 
the slope. From this point rooms are 
broken off on 50-ft. centers with 30-ft. 
neck and then widened out to 20 feet 
leaving a 30-ft. pillar. All crosscuts 
are driven on 60-ft. centers. Empty 
cars are taken to working face by coun- 
ter balance, double tracked; loaded car 
going down one side pulls empty up the 
other side. 

In some portions of the mine where 
shortwall undercutting machines are em- 
ployed a panel incline is driven up 
through from one level to the other on 
the full rise of the seam and rooms 
turned off right and left on 45-f€. cen- 
ters, 20-ft. room and 25-ft. pillar. A 
small electric hoist is situated at the 
top of the incline at the level above and 
serves to pull the loaded car up out of 
the room neck and then lower it to the 
level below where the cars are made up 
into trips of six or nine as the case may 
be, and then hoisted to the surface where 
cars are handled by rotary power dump. 
The coal is prepared by hand picking of 


the larger sizes, and screening and wash- 
ing of the smaller sizes. Namely, all 
coal passing over a 342 in, perforated 
shaking screen is graded as lump; egg 
size, minus 3'-in. and over 1%-in,; 
nut minus (Continued on page 146) 


Approximate analysis average face sample: 


Percent 


Fixed Carbon .42.82 
Unwashed Pea Coal Washed Pea Coal 
Percent Percent 
Moisture : 7.20 
Vol. Matter 35.50 
Fixed Carbon ....36 40.51 
2 16.79 
Sulphur -26 
Unwashed Nut Coal Washed Nut Coal 
Percent Percent 
Moisture .... 7.01 
Vol. Matter ...... 29.28 34.23 
Fixed Carbon 7 41.27 
Sulphur . 
10,934 
Unwashed Slack Washed Slack 
Percent Percent 
Vol. Matter .......33.43 32.57 
Fixed Carbon .....38.98 37.84 
Sulphur ...... wee -26 -25 
Refuse from Tables 
Percent 
-20 


Approximate tonnage through the 
plant is from 1250 to 1350 tons per 8- 
hour day. The approximate tonnage of 
washed coal is from 1050 to 1150 tons 
divided as follows based on washed ton- 


Tons 
260 


Screened to sizes as shown above. 

The power consumption on the above 
tonnage is approximately one-sixth 
horsepower per ton. 
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ONGRESSMAN Charles E. Win- 
cs ter, Wyoming, addressed the 
House recently concerning our 
public lands question. He took issue 
with the present trend toward conserva- 
tion, declaring that conservation is not 
so important as development so far as 
our mineral resources are concerned. In 
part he said: 
“There are those who inquire as to 


conservation. Our trouble is not to 
conserve, it is to develop. Immense 
mineral resources lie idle. Conserva- 


tion means wise use, not imprison- 
ment forever. Conservation is ap- 
plicable only to the forests and to 
gas; even as to gas, methods have 
been worked out whereby the lignite 
coal of the West can be converted 
into gas. There is enough coal in one 
State of the eleven, Wyoming, to pro- 
vide the entire United States for 300 
years. Other States have almost as 
much. It was stated by scientists 
and statisticians at the International 
Coal Conference, held in Washington 
last month, that there is enough coal 
in this country to last the United 
States 3,000 years. It is ridiculous 
to talk of conservation with respect 
to coal. There are yet great fields 
producing oil by flow or by pump. 
Many more fields are being and will 
be discovered. When they are gone 
we will mine the sands that are left 
in these fields, which will still hold 
60 to 70 percent of their original con- 
tent of oil. When these are exhausted 
and before, there are 10,000 square 
miles of oil shale in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Utah—the Green River 
formation—from 500 to 2,500 feet 
thick, which have been officially de- 
termined to contain 60,000,000,000 
barrels of oil. New, efficient proc- 
esses are being invented to extract 
oil from coal. The coal deposits of 
the West are absolutely inexhausti- 
ble. Long before any of these sources 
of oil are exhausted, it is obvious 
and conceded by all that new and im- 
portant sources of power, light, and 
heat will be discovered and applied. 
Coal can be pulverized and used as 
oil and gasoline are now used. Elec- 
tricity can be generated at these tre- 
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Rolling Home the Log 
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mendous coal deposits that will rival 
in endless quantity the hydroelectric 
power of our eternal rivers. It is not 
conservation that it is needed, it is 
development. These great deposits 
of fuel minerals can not be wasted. 
Who will waste them, and how can 
they be wasted? And why, if they 


Nashville, 
Looks Like a Bumper Crop 


Times-Dispatch 


VIEWPOINT 


could be, would any State, any more 
than the Federal Government, waste 
them? These are great manufactur- 
ing deposits rather than mining ore 
as with hard metals. They will pro- 
duce only enough to supply the de- 
mand and no more, and that will be 
on a small margin of profit. 

“The same is true of phosphate and 
potash and sodium, which are also 
embraced in the mineral leasing act. 
There are in my State alone deposits 
of phosphate and potash sufficient to 
supply the Nation with these elements 
of soil enrichment for hundreds of 
years. I cite you to the reports of 
the United States Geological Sur- 
vey of the state geologist of Wyo- 
ming which show 200,000,000 tons of 
potash on the surface, in the Leucite 
hills of Sweetwater County, and with 
it, in the same material, are 200,000,- 
000 tons of aluminum. It is not the 
saving of these things we need; it is 
use. Meanwhile we ship our potash 
from Germany and France. No one 
as yet has ventured to suggest that 
the metalliferous minerals—gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, and zinc—should be 
brought under a leasing bill in order 
to conserve them and regulate their 
production, 


United States Senator Reed Smoot, in 
an article appearing in a current issue 
of Tariff Review, said that he did not 
believe that the tariff principle is in dan- 
ger in this country either politically or 
sectionally. In presenting his reasons 
for believing that the present tariff will 
not be reduced, he said: 

“What is the essential difference be- 
tween a moderate or inadequate tariff 
such as that of 1913, and an adequate 
tariff such as that of 1922?” asks the 
Senator. “The difference between do- 
mestic success and failure. The width 
of this chasm is determined by cir- 
cumstances that may differ in each 
case or commodity. That is a matter 
of investigation and inquiry. A ‘com- 
petitive’ or low tariff under the plea 
of ‘tariff reform’ was tried in 1894 
and again in 1913. Neither worked to 
the advantage of American industry 
or labor. The facts of economic his- 
tory prove this. 
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“The competitive tariff of 1913 
would again have proved the fallacy 
of its underlying principle had it not 
been for the World War. When the 
war was over and the 1913 tariff 
stood upon its own feet the usual 
economic disaster following a low or 
competitive tariff ensued. 

“I do not believe that the principle 
of protection in this country is in 
great danger politically or sectionally. 
The farmers, a host of rabid agitators 
to the contrary notwithstanding, will 
think twice, I believe, before they in- 
dorse another tariff revision down- 
ward under plea of ‘tariff reform.’ 
And added to this is the beginning of 
one of the most significant changes in 
economic viewpoint this country has 
ever seen, namely, the growing tide of 
an adequate tariff sentiment in the 
increasingly industrial South. 

“The greatest danger perhaps arises 
out of the fact that the large amount 
of private American capital being lent 
abroad, added to the public funds ad- 
vanced to foreign governments during 
the war may become a powerful factor 
in a movement either to cancel the 
Government’s share of these foreign 
obligations or to permit foreign coun- 
tries to pay these debts by unloading 
in the American markets large quan- 
tities of competitive merchandise. 

“IT am profoundly conscious of the 
perils we face as a Nation. I have 
been in Washington a longer time 
than has been the fortune of many 
other men.- During the whole time, 
however, I have tried to keep in view 
the welfare of the nation as a whole. 
I know no class, no group, no section. 
I have been a consistent advocate of 
an adequate tariff for this country all 
my life, and in this I believe I have 
been defending American industries, 
American labor, and American pros- 
perity. 

I deny that the policy of adequate 
protection is class legislation. I deny 
that it is a tax on the many for the 
benefit of the few. Whatever may be 
added to the costs of living in this 
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country because of an adequate tariff 
law is made up many-fold by the re- 
sulting advantages of that law. 

“The tariff of 1922 is not perfect; 
no tariff ever was or will be. But its 
essential principles are sound and can 
be successfully defended. I have 
never yet heard an argument against 
the policy of protection that can not 
be successfully answered. 

“It may be that we have reached 
another parting of the ways, and that 
the country must again weigh in the 
balance the virtues of a ‘competitive,’ 
moderate or low tariff on the one hand 
and an adequate protective tariff on 
the other. I shall always be found 
on the side of adequate protection, for 
I am an American.” 


“To be or not to be—that is the ques- 


tion.” Much speculation is being in- 
dulged in as to the possibilities of a coal 
strike, with the expiration of the Jack- 
sonville contract. The Wall Street News 
fears that whether the strike shall ma- 
terialize or not, its threat may result in 
an inflation that has been avoided 
throughout this period of industrial 
prosperity. They say: 


“Contract between the coal mine op- 
erators and the miners’ union in the 
central bituminous competitive field, 
which embraces Ohio, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, and Indiana, expires on 
March 31. Before that time the op- 
erators, if preliminary indications are 
right, will demand that the new agree- 
ment involve a 20 percent reduction 
in wages, and the union may be ex- 
pected to take an equally positive 
stand against any such cut. There 
will probably be a period in which 
both sides will be deadlocked and quite 
possibly that deadlock will continue 
beyond the date when the present con- 
tract expires, in which case the coun- 
try will have on its hands another 
coal strike. 
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“While there is no threat of an ac- 
tual shortage of bituminous coal even 
if workers in the central competitive 
field decide to stop digging, it is al- 
most a certainty that a strike would 
result in higher prices for the bitumi- 
nous product generally. Potential 
overproduction would be no preventa- 
tive of this, for no matter how much 
coal the country can mine if it wishes 
to, the public may rest assured that 
the philanthropy of the mines which 
continue operating will not be suffi- 
cient to furnish coal at unchanged 
prices. We are not that near the 
millennium. 

“And if coal prices advance, coke 
will advance; and if coke advances, 
pig iron will also, and before the cycle 
has been completed consumers of fin- 
ished steel will know that a strike is 
on somewhere down the line. Some 
hint at the possibility of such develop- 
ments is already to be seen in the high 
rate of ingot operations of the lead- 
ing unit in the steel industry, for in- 
got production is being maintained at 
a rate out of line with current pro- 
duction and consumption of the prod- 
uct turned out by the rolling mills. 
If a strike should come the plants will 
be well heeled with low-cost ingots to 
be sold in finished form on a rising 
market for everything. 

“Thus it is not at all a fantastic 
conception which sees in the threat- 
ened coal strike the probability of a 
reversal in the recent downward trend 
of commodity prices and the institu- 
tion of a period of forward buying. It 
may be that the threat of this strike 
will be the torch that will set off the 
inflation which our prosperity so far 
has avoided but which, in the opinion 
of many economists, is ultimately as 
inevitable as it was in the days be- 
fore and immediately following the 
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And should such be the case in- 
dustrial stocks may be expected to par- 
ticipate in a sensational rise, inspired 
by a rush of orders that for a time 
will make it appear that our pros- 
perity in 1927 is to reach new high 
records. 

“Unfortunately developments such 
as those here outlined, while con- 
ducive to temporary stock market 
strength, finally would spell an end to 
that prosperity which for the moment 
they might seem to be furthering.” 


war. 


Black Diamond, 
points out that the 
that would accrue to the non-union 
fields, in the event of a strike, leaves 
little doubt as to the attitude of those 
operators, which is certainly not one of 
They further state: 


however, 
great prosperity 


Chicago, 


benevolence. 


Because of 
would 


the prosperity that 
the non-union coal 
fields of this country in the event of 


come to 


a big strike in the central competi- 
tive field April 1, it would require 
almost super-human benevolence on 
the part of the non-union operators 
not to wish that it would occur. As 
a matter of fact, few operators out- 
side of the possible strike zone pre- 
tend any such benevolence. Most of 
them make little effort to conceal 
their hopes in this direction, even 
though it involves the apparent mis- 
fortune of their competitors. 

“And yet, non-union operators, in 
their effort to hang on until the strike 
materializes, are doing the very 
things that create the possibility of a 
peaceful settlement of the wage con- 
in the central field. They 
are contributing to the weekly sur- 
plus production of coal and they are 
helping to force prices down to levels 
that preclude the continuation of the 
Jacksonville wage scale. 

“Never was there a moment in the 
last three years when the United 
Mine Workers’ chances for continu- 
ing the Jacksonville were 
brighter than in November when 
prices were high and even non-union 
mines were paying wages on a parity 
with those in the central field. 

“During the periods of low prices, 
however, both union and non-union 
operators have lost money. The lat- 
ter felt that they would have a chance 
to recuperate in the event of a strike 
this year. For this reason, they have 
been hanging on desperately and 
blindly, many who should have closed 
their mines during the depressions. 
They were reluctant to disband their 
organizations. They wanted to be in 
readiness for the moment of prosper- 
ity, both by working mines and by 
maintaining market contacts. They 


troversy 


scale 
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sold the coal that was produced 
through this motive at sacrifice 
prices, forcing the markets to lower 
and still lower depths. Nor have they 
maintained the wage scale to which 
the union officials pointed to substan- 
tiate their claims that coal could be 
mined at profit on the Jacksonville 
scale. 

“The over-production of coal has 
created market conditions that prove 
to the union miners their days of 
earnings will be few and far between 
if the high scale is maintained. They 
have had a great sufficiency of sim- 
ilar conditions during the last three 
They may make concessions 
in the February conference. If they 
do, the strike will be averted.” 


years. 


William Green, President, American 
Federation. of Labor, in a recent release 
to the press predicted a year of prosper- 
ity and peace for labor generally. He 
further said: 

“Upon labor policies, we can speak 
with authority, and labor policies are 
a vital element in business prospects. 
In those industries in which construc- 
tive labor policies resting upon col- 
lective bargaining prevail, we can 
confidentially expect constructive re- 
sults and developments that will con- 
tribute to the health and success of 
business. The constructive industry, 
which is a key to work in so many 
other industries, will probably have 
another busy year. The bituminous 
industry, which has refused to reor- 
ganize upon an efficient basis or find 
constructive labor policies, may cause 
trouble not only for itself but for in- 
dustries and communities using its 
product. The textile industry has 
also to set its house in order. 

“Corporation for efficiency is one of 
the necessary functions which trade 
unions can perform when management 
opens the way. Our movement has 
fixed labor standards that mean the 
maintenance of efficient and construc- 
tive uses of tools and materials—a 
necessary component of a successful 
business. We have established stand- 
ards of wage and hours that make for 
good citizenship as well as act as 
stabilizing forces in industry. By op- 
posing wage reduction we join forces 
with the Federal Reserve movement 
to eliminate industrial waste, and de- 
velop better industrial standards, 
which, in turn, check currents tending 
toward business booms and depres- 
sions and ill-advised expansion. By 
protecting the human element in pro- 
duction, we have forced consideration 
of values that come from securing the 
cooperation of the creative and con- 
structive capacities of wage earners.” 


February, 1927 


COAL WASHING AT BELLING. 
HAM MINES 


(Continued from page 143) 
1%-in. and over %-in.; pea coal minus 
%-in. and over five-sixteenths-in.; steam 
coal, five-sixteenths-in. and down. 

After passing over the shaking screens 
the lump coal is conveyed over a moy- 
ing picking table 48 inches wide by 50 
feet long, thence over loading boom to 
railroad cars. Any rock or other impur- 
ities -is picked out when passing over 
picking table and thrown into the waste 
or refuse bins. A piece of rock that 
may have some coal hanging to it or 
any piece of high ash coal is ‘picked out 
and thrown into the bin leading to the 
crusher to be crushed down to minus 
2-in. before being elevated to the raw 
coal bins above the jigs. An average 
egg and nut handled through 
three separate nut jigs from whence it 
flows to a Luhrig dewatering elevator 
and elevated to a point above a double 
shaking where it is sized and 
sprayed by water before passing to the 
railroad bins. 

The pea and steam after 
passing through main shaking screens 
is elevated and discharged into a 5-16 
in. wire mesh revolving screen, the pea 
coal passing directly into the bin above 
the Link-Belt jigs. The coal 
size drops to a 12-in. screw conveyor 
and finds its way to the bins above the 
washing tables. The pea coal is fed 
out automatically to the jigs, and after 
passing over the jigs it flow; to the 
boot of a Luhrig dewatering elevator 
and is elevated to railroad bins. 

The steam coal passes out of the bin 
by individual automatic feed to five Uni- 
versal Overstrom washing tables, thence 
to boot of a dewatering elevator sit- 
uated at the end of the settling tank, 
then up the elevator to bins above the 
railroad. 


coal is 


screen 


raw coal 


steam 


ROEBLING MINERAL COLLEC- 
TION 

John A. Roebling, of the Roebling 
Rope Co., has presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institute what is said to be one 
of the finest collections of minerals in 
the world. This collection originally be- 
longed to W. A. Roebling, builder of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The gift was ac- 
companied with the endowment of $150,- 
000 to insure maintenance of the collec- 
tion. This is the second collection of 
great importance to have been given the 
Smithsonian within recent months; the 
first coming from F. A. Canfield, of New 
Jersey, with an endowment of $50,000. 
The Canfield collection contains 9,000 
specimens, and the Roebling collection 
16,000 specimens. The scientific value 
of the collection is said to be of inesti- 
mable value. 


D. W. BRUNTON TO BE AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


The American Institute Of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers Has Selected Mr. Brunton As The 
Recipient Of The First Award Of The William Lawrence Saunders Gold Medal, To Be Pre- 
sented At Its 135th Annual Meeting 


HE MINING Metal Committee of 

the American Institute of Mining, 

Metallurgical and Mechanical En- 
gineers, has voted to recommend to its 
Board of Directors, that the first award 
of the William Lawrence Saunders Gold 
Medal be made to David William Brun- 
ton, consulting mining engineer, of in- 
ternational note. The medal will be 
awarded “For development and exposi- 
tion of the principles and practice of 
ore sampling; for systematic daily map- 
ping of mine geology; for the Brunton 
Mining Compass, and for engineering 
achievements in connection with great 
tunnels.” 

Mr. Brunton is one of the leading en- 
gineers of the country, and in the latter 
half of his fifty-five years of engineer- 
ing experience has been employed as 
consulting engineer by many of the 
largest mining companies in this coun- 
try and Europe. In addition to the end- 
less miles of levels driven in mines with 
which he was connected, he has been en- 
gineer for the Cowenhoven Tunnel, As- 
pen; the Roosevelt Tunnel, Cripple 
Creek; the Laramie Poudre Tunnel, 
Mountain Home, Colo.; the Meaderville 
Tunnel, Butte; and engineer to one of 
the contracting firms for the Rogers 
Pass, now known as the Connaught 
Tunnel. 

The Cowenhoven Tunnel, two and a 
half miles in length, was driven through 
very difficult ground, much of it requir- 
ing driven lagging, and as the work was 
completed without a single serious ac- 
cident, the miners, to show their appre- 
ciation of the precautions which had 
been taken for their safety and com- 
fort, presented Mr. Brunton with a 
beautifully designed gold medal. 

Mr. Brunton has also been a prolific 
inventor, having about thirty patents 
to his credit. The best known of these, 
though perhaps not the most important, 
are the time-sampling machine and the 
pocket transit. The time-sampling ma- 
chine has practically revolutionized the 
methods of sampling precious metal 
ores, 

When the United States was drawn 
into the World War, each of the prin- 
cipal engineering and technical societies 
offered the Government the services of 
two of its members, which offer was 
gladly accepted, and the organization 
was known as The War Committee of 
Technical Societies. Quarters were pro- 
vided by the Government for this or- 
ganization, first in New York and later 


in the Army and Navy Building, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Brunton was elected chair- 
man of this body and soon organized it 
into such an efficient and useful machine 
that he was appointed a member of the 
United States Naval Consulting Board 
and of the General Staff of the United 
States Army. How these different or- 
ganizations were able to function to- 
gether will be seen from the following 


Brunton 


Ws 


quotation taken from Capt. Lloyd Scott’s 
History of the Naval Consulting Board: 

“After the establishment of the Wash- 
ington office and before making that of- 
fice the main office of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, cordial relations had been 
established with the Inventions Section, 
General Staff of the Army, and Mr. 
Brunton, the member in charge of the 
Naval Consulting Joard’s work in 
Washington, was made on May 10, 1918, 
a member of the Advisory Board, In- 
ventions Section, General Staff, by order 
of Gen. Payton C. March. As the Inven- 
tions Section had just recently been or- 
ganized, Mr. Brunton was able to give 
that body a great deal of information in 
regard to the experience of the Naval 
Consulting Board in handling inventions 
from the public, and rendered to them 
a needed service. Thereafter coopera- 
tive and cordial relations were main- 
tained between the two organizations, 
and inventions for army use were sent 
to the Inventions Section of the General 
Staff by the Naval Consulting Board 
and vice versa. 


“Mr. Brunton was also a member of 


the National Research Council. As a re- 
sult, he was able to bring about direct 


relationships with all these organizations 
which greatly increased their efficiency.” 

In his report to Congress for the year 
1918, the Secretary of the Navy made 
special mention of this work in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“During the past year the War Com- 
mittee of the Technical Societies, com- 
posed of representatives of the great en- 
gineering societies, associated themselves 
with the Naval Consulting Board, and 
their chairman, Mr. David W. Brunton, 
was elected a member of the board. 

“With the erection and occupancy of 
the New Navy Building, space was pro- 
vided for the resident member and a 
staff of examiners directly connected 
with the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and all files and correspondence 
have been concentrated in one location, 
bringing the examination and considera- 
tion of ideas and inventions in closer 
touch with the Navy Department. The 
office of the board is in charge of Mr. 
Brunton, who is also a member of the 
advisory committee to the inventions 
section of the General Staff of the Army, 
and there is established a close working 
basis of handling all ideas presented to 
the attention of the proper authorities 
with the least effort and by a very di- 
rect route. This has not only resulted in 
increased efficiency, but in a reduction of 
expenditure of funds and time con- 
sumed.” 

After the war, Mr. Brunton resumed 
his practice as consulting engineer and 
is now chairman of the Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers for the Moffat Tunnel, 
which on completion will be the longest 
railway tunnel in the United States. Its 
total length will be a trifle over six 
miles. 

In appreciation of distinguished serv- 
ice to his country during the World 
War, through his work on the Naval 
Consulting Board, the following letter 
was sent him: 


“The Navy Department takes pleas- 
ure on Navy Day, October 27, 1926, in 
extending to you hearty greetings and 
again expressing its appreciation of the 
patriotic, intelligent and whole-hearted 
service rendered during the World War, 
by the Naval Consulting Board, of 
which you are a member. 

“The unselfish example set by the 
board has done much to emphasize the 
vital importance of the Navy to the fu- 
ture progress of the nation. 

“With this in mind the Department 
feels that it may now assure itself of 
your support in its present Navy Day 
endeavor to bring to the attention of our 
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people the aims, needs, and benefits of 
the Navy and to stress the importance 
to the nation of our peace-time place 
upon the high seas.” 

His engineering record is of special 
interest, as he was the first to employ a 
regularly organized staff of geologists in 
actual mining operations. 

To bring the work of the geologists 
before the superintendents and foremen 
in such shape that they could fully under- 
stand it, he devised a system of mapping 
whereby all of the data and information 
collected by the geologists could be 
readily grasped and utilized. 

For the Amalgamated Copper Co. he 
connected all of their mines in Butte with 
a central modern pumping station, which 
of course enormously reduced the cost of 
pumping. 

For the mines in which there were fire 
areas, he designed a gas mask to be con- 
nected by a flexible pipe to the com- 
pressed air system, an arrangement 
which provided both fresh air and cool- 
ing and enabled the workmen to build 
air-tight bulkheads with safety and com- 
fort around all fire areas. 

For the San Dionisio mine, owned by 
the Rio Tinto Mining Co., in Spain, he 
devised an entirely novel system of min- 
ing which is enabling them to recover, 
with both safety and economy, 80,000,000 
tons of ore that had been considered un- 
obtainable. 

Owing to the difficulty of framing and 
using round logs, which are never exactly 
the same size, the Didesheimer system 
of timbering, generally used in big 
stopes, has necessitated the use of square 
timbers. A round timber has aproxi- 
mately double the strength, twice the life 
and half the cost of a timber cut from 
its inscribed square. To utilize these ad- 
vantages, he devised and patented a sys- 
tem of round timber framing, which 
made an immense saving in the cost of 
timbering in mines. 

In ore sampling, various investigations 
had shown the old systems to be in- 
accurate, and he devised what is known 
as “time sampling,” a system whereby a 
falling stream of ore is deflected alter- 
nately to the right and left into separate 
bins for varying periods of time. For 
instance, if the falling stream is directed 
into one compartment for one-fifth of a 
second and into another for four-fifths of 
a second, there will be received in one a 
20 percent sample and an 80 percent 
reject in the other. This 20 percent 
sample is then crushed to half size and 
the operations of sampling and crushing 
repeated alternately until the resultant 
sample is sufficiently fine and small to be 
utilized in the laboratory. 

Mr. Brunton was the first to recog- 
nize the value of the Leyner drill for 
tunneling operations; has done much to 
improve tunneling methods, ventilation 
and transportation. 


In connection with the experi- 
ments of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
for utilizing medium to low grade 
iron ores such as are found in Mis- 
sissippi and northeastern Texas, a 
further development has been made 
in Sweden, whereby coal gas is puri- 
fied of carbonic acid and sulphur, 
and circulated and. regenerated in 
an electric gas stove. Coke, char- 
coal, or lignite may also be used, 
and the electrical energy as well as 
the fuel required, have been reduced 
to about one-third the quantity used 
in former methods. Iron of a com- 
paratively low percentage may be 
advantageously utilized by this 
method. 


Realizing the necessity for a small 
portable and at the same time accurate 
instrument for reconnaissance work on 
surface and underground surveying, he 
invented. and patented what is known 
as the Brunton transit, which is now in 
use by 30,000 engineers, geologists and 
topographers all over the world. Two 
thousand of these instruments were in 
use at the front during the World War, 
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and since its termination this instrument 
has been adopted as standard equipment 
for United States Engineer troops. 

As the result of a long series of tests 
undertaken at Fort Benning, Ga., the 
Brunton transit has been selected as 
“standard equipment for the United 
States Engineer troops.” It was with 
this instrument that Prince Caetani 
made the surveys which led to the most 
spectacular exploit of the Great War, the 
blowing up of the Col de Lani. 

He was awarded the Telford premium 
by the Institution of Civil Engineers jp 
London, England, and was given a gold 
medal by the miners employed in driving 
the Cowenhoven Tunnel. 

Mr. Brunton has served two terms as 
president of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and 
one term as president of the American 
Mining Congress; is also a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
the Royal Geographic Society, the Ameri- 
can Society for the Advancement of 
Science, and the Colorado Scientific 
Society. 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN 1926 


The Bureau of Mines’ final estimate 
of bituminous production for the calen- 
dar year 1926 gives a total of 578,290,000 
tons. This figure will stand until de- 
tailed statistical reports can be collected 
from all the mines. 

Judging from past experience, the 
final returns are not likely to raise 
or lower the estimate more than 2 per- 
cent. A test of the accuracy of the work 
in a given year is afforded by compar- 
ing the total of the 52 weekly estimates 
for that year with what the complete 
reports of the operators later show to be 
the actual production. In nine years 
the maximum error has been 3.4 percent, 
the minimum error one-tenth of one per- 
cent, and the average error about 1.9 
per cent. The following statement shows 


(2) Cars loaded by certain private 
roads not reporting to the American 
Railway Association, collected direct by 
the bureau. 


(3) Coal loaded for shipment on the 
Monongahela, Allegheny, Ohio and 
Kanawha Rivers, reported by the United 
States Army engineers. 

(4) Cars of beehive coke loaded by the 
principal coke carriers, collected direct 
by the bureau, from which the coal 
charged into beehive ovens is determined. 

The reports of cars of coal loaded are 
converted into equivalent tons, making 
very careful allowance for the varying 
size of the carload on different roads. 
The average load (as distinct from the 
theoretical capacity of the car) is now 


the results for four years prior to 1926. about 49% tons per car. In the final 
Actual production as later Percent of 
Preliminary estimate reported by operators error in 
Year Date Date the estimate 
Net tons Published Net tons Published 

407,712,000 Jan. 1923 422,268,099 Oct. 27, 1923 —3.4 

545,300,000 Jan. 1924 564,564,662 Oct. 18, 1924 —3.4 

483,280,000 Feb. 1925 483,686,538 Nov. 14, 1925 —0.1 

522,967,000 Jan. 1926 520,052,741 Nov. 20, 1926 +0.6 


The estimate represents the produc- 
tion of coal, including mine fuel, local 
sales, coal loaded direct into locomotive 
tenders at mines, coal charged into bee- 
hive coke ovens, shipments by water- 
ways, and shipments by rail. The es- 
timate is based upon the following in- 
formation, collected currently. 

(1) Cars of coal loaded by the prin- 
cipal carriers, including non-revenue 
railroad fuel, furnished by the American 
Railway Association. 


estimate allowance is made for the ut- 
known items, namely coal loaded by some 
scores of small railroads of Class II and 
III not reporting, coal loaded on minor 
waterways, local sales, coal loaded direct 
into locomotive tenders, and mine fuel. 

These several sources of information 
furnish an adequate basis for estimate, 
and as shown by the check against the 
complete returns later furnished by the 
operators, the margin of error is prob: 
ably within 2 percent. 
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INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION IN 

WEST VIRGINIA 
(Continued from page 121) 
differences, the ensuing good will is 
often positively nauseating. 

Most of the larger companies of West 
Virginia some sort of working 
agreement with their men and machin- 
ery for taking up complaints, while 
many just announce from time to time 
what the market is doing and what wages 
the business will stand. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that the 1917 scale is the low 
point during the present cost of living. 
One company with about two thousand 
employes has been asking them to sign 
individually a simple one-page working 
agreement guaranteeing the 1917 scale 
as a minimum and an advance when con- 
ditions make an advance possible. It was 
under this clause that the recent advance 
was made. 

There is no occasion to become maud- 
lin over the good will situation. It is not 
a talked-up proposition but just a natural 
result of natural causes. These are the 
same men who went on the “Mingo 
March,” and, under proper, or improper, 
conditions will raise h—1 and heckle the 
bosses just the same as before. All the 
analysis discloses is that there is a cer- 
tain reaction after extremes of any kind 
and that following natural economic 
laws is conducive to natural conduct. 

As the closing months of the year felt 
the influence of the British strike, prices 
began to advance, apparently more be- 
cause they were talked up than by rea- 
son of any actual shortage of coal. In 
fact, the basis for this flurry was so arti- 
ficial that pretty nearly every one knew 
exactly what was ahead and how far 
ahead it was. Still, wages shot up not 
only to the Jacksonville scale, but, in 
some cases, a little beyond. This action 
in advancing wages was interpreted in 
two ways; some said it could have been 
done all along, and others that fear of 
the miners’ union could have the credit. 
As there was no uniformity either in the 
putting on or the taking off, and as prac- 
tically the whole state had resumed the 
1917 seale by the first of the year, 
neither reason assigned seems to fit. Mr. 
Lewis said, but not quite convincingty, 
that the advance was a vindication of 
his war-wage scale. He has not indi- 
cated what the resumption of the 1917 
scale Vindicates. The men themselves 
were none too sure what all the upheaval 
was about, but having a big Christmas 
bonus handed to them seemed no serious 
mistake. The thing lends itself quite 
easily to analysis, both before and after 
the event: A coal mine is never dead 
until it is worked out. There are many 
mines even in West Virginia that only 
operate when coal prices rise above a 
given level. So, when the prices rock- 
eted, not only did the mines in the cen- 
tral competitive states start up as rapidly 


have 


as they could be gotten ready, but these 
idle West Virginia mines opened up al- 
most over night, showing that someone 
was watching things. Now, the report 
that there are too many miners is all 
wrong—there are just too many mines, 
and when these idle mines wanted to op- 
erate, the first thing they needed was 
men. The only place from which they 
could obtain men was from the working 
mines, and the only way the men could 
be induced to leave was to offer higher 
wages. The only way to keep the men 
from leaving was to raise the bid; thus 
it happened that “the fire began to burn 
the stick, the stick began to beat the dog, 
the dog began to bite the pig, ete.” 

Many operators must be given credit 
for seeing exactly what was happening. 
With unreasonable men bent on holding 
on to the advances and resisting the re- 
ductions, they might have just sat tight 
and pocketed both the profits and the loss 
of men, but the men had shown for three 
years that they too were observing and 
thinking. There was a chance to 1e- 
deem promises and still resume the 1917 
scale when the flurry was over. Every 
operator handled it as his business de- 
manded. Some gave the advance for two 
weeks and some for two months; some 
advanced in full and others only part 
way. 

The encouraging thing is that most of 
the employes seem to have accepted the 
situation as it was explained to them, 
and to many it did not need be explained. 
They took the Christmas bonus and 
made merry. There was never before 
in the memory of the most remembering 
prodigy such an orgy of Christmas buy- 
ing in the coal fields. And, when con- 
tracts were presented for renewal on 
the 1917 scale, the only operation of 
which the writer has positive knowledge, 
had its agreements signed up in a few 
days by the men coming voluntarily to 
the offices one at a time and signing with 
no further pressure than an announce- 
ment that it would probably help the 
business for the buyers to know that the 
company was all set for another year. 
So far as has been reported there has 
not been a case of industrial trouble in 
West Virginia occasioned by the sudden 
advance of wages and the equally sud- 
den resumption of the 1917 scale. 

From all this the immediate conclusion 
is that the guarantee for industrial co- 
operation is the free working of eco- 
nomic laws right out in the open where 
men can see. There is reason for them 
to believe that no combination of cir- 
cumstances can prevent the coal business 
of West Virginia from sharing its profits 
with the miners so long as there are more 
jobs than miners, which will be the case 
any time the price is within reach of the 
idle mines which will start up and bid 
for men when profits are in sight. All 
that man can do is to bring about a cer- 
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tain curtailment and start the laws to 
operating in another quarter. 


MOTOR FUELS FROM COAL 


Perfection of certain processes for the 
carbonization of coal may be expected to 
provide substitutes for oil and gas, if 
needed in the future, states A. C. Field- 
ner, superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station of the Bureau of 
Mines. Mr. Fieldner, who was detailed 
by the Bureau of Mines to investigate 
various European processes for the low- 
temperature carbonization of coal, sug- 
gests that in the ideal process the full 
yield of primary oils will be extracted 
from the coal by carbonizing at gradu- 
ally increasing temperatures to remove 
all the volatile matter from the coke. 
Then the coke will be converted by way 
of the water-gas reaction to carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen which, when 
heated under high pressures in steel 
autoclaves in the presence of suitable 
catalysts, may be converted into alcohols 
suitable for motor fuel. Dr. Fischer, of 
the Institute of Coal Research, at Mul- 
heim-Ruhr, Germany, has succeeded in 
making such a mixture of alcohols rang- 
ing from methanol to an alcohol contain- 
ing nine carbon atoms. This mixture, 
termed “synthol,” was made at 150 
atmospheres pressure and 400° C. by use 
of a catalyst composed of iron oxide im- 
pregnated with alkali. The fuel gave 
satisfactory service in a motor-cycle 
engine. Methanol is now made in Ger- 
many by a similar process in copper- 
lined autoclaves, with zine oxide as 
catalyst, at a manufacturing cost of 18 
cents a gallon. 

The Bergius process, recently de- 
veloped in Germany for converting coal 
into oil, also offers great possibilities for 
the treatment of western bituminous and 
sub-bituminous coal. In this process, as 
used at Mannheim, pulverized coal, 
mixed with oil or tar to form a thick 
paste, is heated at 400° C. in a steel auto- 
clave under a pressure of 150 to 200 
atmospheres of hydrogen. Under these 
conditions the coal is converted into a 
black, tarry liquid which, on distillation 
up to 300° C., yields oils and tar to the 
extent of 30 to 60 percent of the weight 
of the coal. The by-products are 
ammonia and gas. 

This process, Mr. Fieldner considers, 
could provide in the future ample quan- 
tities of substitutes for the products now 
obtained from petroleum. Reserves of 
coal in the United States are ample for 
many years. The time when such a 
process can be profitably worked will be 
determined by price levels. The results 
of Mr. Fieldner’s investigations are con- 

tained in Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper 396 “Low-Temperature Carboniza- 
tion of Coal,” which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at a price of 15 certs. 
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A Résumé Of The Activities Of The Mining Indus- 
try And Items Of Interest In The Field 


Metal Mines 

The Bureau of Mines reports that 126,- 
713 men were employed at metal and non- 
metallic mines in the United States in 
1925, an increase of 3,585 over 1924. They 
worked 37,172,359 man-shifts, an aver- 
age of 293 work-days per man, as com- 
pared with 35,734,008 man-shifts and 290 
work-days per man in 1924. Each of 
the larger branches of the industry ex- 
cept iron mines showed an increase in 
the number of employes. Iron mines em- 
ployed 2,000 men less than in 1924, but 
the reduction was counterbalanced by an 
increase in the average working time per 
man from 269 days in 1924 to 275 days 
in 1925. 
Utah Copper Establishes New Record 

Improvements at the Utah Copper Co. 
during the year 1926 are of outstanding 
importance. These include electrification 
of shovels formerly operated by steam, 
electrification of its transportation sys- 
tem and the founding of a model com- 
munity near Bingham, Utah. Ore pro- 
duction broke all records both from the 
standpoint of metal production and ton- 
nage of ore mined. Dividends increased 
to $1.50 per share. Their new model 
community at Cooperton is said to be an 
excellent example of employe housing; 18 
houses have been completed and 20 more 
are under construction. 


Tom Reed Resumes Operation 

The Tom Reed Mining Co. will resume 
operation of its Oatman, Ariz., property 
which for the last few years has been op- 
erated by Jack Shank and associates. 
Since the mine was first opened it has 
produced $14,000,000 in gold. 


Portland Discovers Ore Shoot 
The Portland Gold Mining Co. has an- 
nounced the discovery of a large ore 
shoot on the 2,600 level at Victor, Colo. 
The ore has been opened in virgin ground 
and from the geology it is estimated to 
be a valuable discovery. 


Phelps Dodge Gets Patent 
A patent recently issued to the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation transfers 160 five- 
acre mill sites to the Morenci Branch of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation. This is 
believed to be the largest patent ever 
issued in Arizona, 
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Lead-Zinc Company Organized 

The Duluth Lead and Zine Co., with 
an authorized capital of 30,000 shares of 
a par value of $10 each has been organ- 
ized to develop a property in the Tri- 
State district. The company is incor- 
porated under the laws of Minnesota and 
it is understood it is under the control 
of Michigan mining men. 


MINING MEN OPPOSE EXTEN- 
SION ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


Colorado mining men have taken 
up the fight to prevent the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park to include 
Arapahoe Peaks and other mineral 
bearing ground in that district. 
Their opposition is centered to the 
proposed bill in Congress to revise 
the Park limits. The opposition is 
based on the belief that if the 
region were placed under the juris- 
diction of the National Park Serv- 
ice, it would become impossible to 
file mining, water or power claims. 
About 60,000 acres are involved. 


Big Royalties Paid 


Quapaw Indians. in Oklahoma received 
royalties of $1,679,836 from production 
of lead and zinc under leases on their 
lands last year, according to a report of 
the Interior Department. This was an 
increase of $422,717 over the previous 
year. Lead and zine mined on the lands 
of the Indians during the year amounted 
to 289,622 tons as compared with 259,432 
for the previous year. The gross value 
of the production last year was $17,672,- 
498 against $15,135,569 over the previous 
year an increase of $2,536,929. 

Power Projects 

The Silver Spar Mining Co., of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for a_ preliminary 
permit for a project on Little 
Wood River, County, Sawtooth 
National Forest, Idaho, for mining pur- 
poses. 


power 
3laine 


The Hiwassee Power Co., of Knoxville, 
applied for a preliminary permit for six 
power projects in Hiwassee River, Chero- 
kee National Forest, Polk County, Ten- 
nessee, for the manufacture of chemicals. 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 

At its meeting on December 30, 1925, 
the Board of Directors of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., elected J. B. Marks 
executive vice-president of the company, 
effective January 1, 1927. Mr. Marks 
will have supervision over all depart. 
ments of the company’s activities. 


Keystone Consolidated May Reopen 

Late reports state that the American 
Mines Development Co. recently secured 
an option on the Keystone Consolidated 
at Amador City, Calif., and will soon 
start unwatering this old producer. The 
Keystone has a production record of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 and has been de- 
veloped to a depth of 2,900 feet. The 
major part of the ore produced came 
from above the 1,400 level. The South 
Spring Hill Consolidated is also included 
in the option. 


Air Transportation Service To Canadian 
Mining Fields 


According to a statement in a publica- 
tion of the Canadian Government, a new 
airplane service will be inaugurated to 
the mining district east of Lake Winni- 
peg in the Province of Manitoba, Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner W. J. Donnelly, 
Montreal, informed the Department of 
Commerce. The line will be operated by 
the Western Canada Airways, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, of which Mr. James 
A. Richardson, of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, is president. A large Fokker 
monoplane which will be used has been 
piloted from Peterborough, New Jersey. 
The wheels have been replaced by skis. 


Anaconda and Katanga Copper Con- 
panies Merge European Forces 


A merging of the European continental 
selling organizations of several U. S. pro- 
ducers with those of Belgium has been 
announced. The Anaconda Copper Co. 
and subsidiaries, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., and United Verde Copper 
Co., have combined in the same selling 
agency with the Union Miniere du Haut 
Katanga and Societe General Metallur- 
gique d’Hoboken. It is understood that 
the Kennecott Co. and its affiliated prop- 
erties and the American Smelting and 
Refining Co. will continue to maintain 
independent selling organizations in 
Europe. 
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INSURANCE PLAN FOR MINING COMPANIES 


ing Co., the Sierra Nevada Cons. Mining Co., the Sullivan 


[ie Bunker Hill and Sullivan M. & C. Co., the Hecla Min- 


Mining Co. and the Caledonia Mining Co., all of the Coeur 
d’Alene district of Idaho, have adopted an insurance plan for 
their employes which is in effect free life insurance, which ap- 
plies in case of death not covered by the State Compensation 
Law. Should the death benefit under the state law be less than 
that provided by the companies, the difference will be made up 


under the plan just adopted. 


The insurance applies to all em- 


ployes from superintendent down the line, and there is no dif- 


ference made with reference to position. 


The amount of benefit 


depends upon the length of the continuous service of the em- 


ploye. 


Dependents of an employe who has worked one year 


and less than two, will receive $500 and from that the amount 
is graded up to employes who have 10 years or over who receive 
a maximum of $2,000. The following provision is made in the 


policy : 


“The benefits herein provided for shall neither be assignable 
by the employe, nor subject to attachment or garnishment by 
his creditors, nor shall the benefits inure to his estate after 
death, nor to his beneficiaries or legatees by will, but shall be 
payable only to his dependents designated by him in the manner 
prescribed in these rules and regulations, or in case the employe 
shall leave no dependents, such sum as the company may deter- 
mine as hereinbefore provided, may be paid by the company to 
such person, firm, or corporation as the company may determine, 
to aid in the defraying of expenses of sickness or funeral; pro- 
vided, however, that no right to such payment is given to the 
personal representative or creditors of such deceased employe.” 


Belmont Exercises Option 


The Belmont Copper Co. has completed 
payment of $140,000 for the property at 
Superior, Ariz., which it has had under 
option during the past two years. Sink- 
ing of the shaft to the 1,600-foot level 
has been completed and exploratory 
drifting on the 1,450 level is now under 
way. 

A. McKay is president of the com- 
pany and Chester Hootson is vice-pres’- 
dent and manager. 


Simon Silver-Lead Production 


Production of the Simon Silver-Lead 
Co., near Mina, Nev., is now averaging 
240 tons daily with an output of concen- 
trates of 35 tons per day. Concentrates 
are valued at $135 per ton, chiefly in 
silver and lead. 


Development Progress at the Western 
Apex Mine 


The Western Apex Mining Co., Oat- 
man, Ariz., has made arrangements to 
utilize the United Eastern shaft. This 
has been unwatered to the 850 level and 
a crosscut is being driven to get under 
the ore body that has been developed 
for a length of 1,275 feet on the 700 level. 
Operation is under the direction of 
George W. Long, of Los Angeles. 


Oliver Iron Gets New Equipment 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co. will pur- 
chase 5 steam locomotives, twenty-five 
30-yard, side-hinged, air-dump, steel ore 
cars and two 4-yard, full-revolving, cat- 
erpillar-mounted, electric shovels. For 
the Virginia district there will be pur- 
chased five steam locomotives, thirty 30- 
yard side-hinged, air-dump, steel ore cars 
and two 4-yard, full-revolving, caterpil- 
lar-mounted, electric shovels. The Oliver 
has also been authorized to reline “A” 
shaft of the Pioneer mine at Ely, Minn., 
on the Vermilion iron range, from sur- 
face to 1,466-ft. level. The upper portion 
from surface to a depth of 160 feet or 
that part of shaft where the surface 
slip occurs, is to be lined with timber sets 
and fire-proofed with cement applied 
with a cement gun. The remaining 1,306 
feet of shaft is to be relined with rein- 
forced poured concrete. The work will 
commence in the near future. With the 
completion of relining of Pioneer “A” 
shaft all Oliver shafts on the Vermilion 
range will be strictly fire-proof. The 
Soudan mine shaft and Pioneer “B” 
shafts are lined with reinforced poured 
concrete and the Sibley shaft is lined 
with steel sets and concrete lath. 


Lead-Silver Strike Reported 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has 
made one of the most important “strikes” 
in recent years in the Tintic mining dis- 
trict, according to dispatches from Salt 
Lake City. The discovery, of which the 
New York offices of the company were 
advised, is a drift that penetrated the 
mineralized zone of the operations for 
100 feet, all but twenty feet of which is 
in rich ore. The development of an im- 
portant lead-silver producer is indicated, 
it is said. 


Kennedy Mine Busy 

The Kennedy Mining and Milling Co., 
Jackson, Calif. has been busy the last 
several months in the electrification of 
its hoisting equipment. A 750 h.p.-motor 
has been put in to operate the hoist and 
installation of a new 1200-type air com- 
pressor is just being completed. Further 
improvement including a new steel head- 
frame will be under way in the near fu- 
ture. 


North Star Mine at 
Reopened 


Amador City 


Unwatering of the North Star mine at 
Amador City, Calif., to the 600 level 
has been completed and explanatory 
drifting has begun. Roger Beals, 
formerly connected with the Bully Hill 
and Rising Star mines in Shasta County 
and Fletcher Hamilton, former state 
mineralogist are associated in the direc- 
tion of operations. 


Inspiration Leaching Plant Operating 
Successfully 

The leaching plant of the Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Co. is produe:ng ap- 
proximately 100,000 pounds of copper 
daily. It is operating at two-thirds ca- 
pacity. It is reported that metallurgical 
results are equal to or slightly better 
than estimated. Tailings from the leach- 
ing operation contains 0.17 percent cop- 
per. The plant was completed at a cost 
slightly under the estimated cost of 
$6,000,000. 


MacNaughton Named President 

James MacNaughton, General Manager 
of the Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 
has been elected president of this com- 
pany to succeed R. L. Agassiz, who is 
voluntarily retiring from that position. 
Mr. MacNaughton will continue his res- 
idence at Calumet. He has occupied 
both the positions of general manager 
and vice-president of Calumet and Hecla 
since 1900 and was prior to that time 
engaged in the iron mining industry in 
Michigan. Under his management the 
company has prospered and expanded un- 
til it is one of the world’s largest copper 
producers. 
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Seeking Lead Mines in Montana 


The St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 
is reported to be seeking lead properties 
in Montana and with this object in view 
Lester Frink, chief engineer of the com- 
pany, has already started out surveying 
parties in various parts of the state to 
The St. Louis 
Smelting & Refining Co. is a subsidiary 
of the National Lead Co. He says that 
the improvements in lead-zinc ore treat- 


locate lead properties. 


ment the past few years should result 
in a number of Montana properties enter- 
ing the lead field. 


Companies Securing Promising 


Acreage 


Large 


The Federal Mining and Smelting Co., 
the largest producer in the Joplin dis- 
trict, has taken an option on the White 
mine, for which it has agreed to pay 
$250,000 if drilling proves favorable. In 
addition it is understood that this com- 
pany has leases on 6,000 acres at Granby, 
as well as several thousand acres of land 
in the Duenweg and Spring City dis- 
tricts. The Kansas Exploration Co. has 
purchased the Ritz lease near Cardin, 
Okla., and the St. Louis Mining and 
Smelting Co. is actively developing a 
large acreage near Baxter Springs. This 
company has considerable acreage under 
lease and plans to build a large mill if 
underground development work proves 
satisfactory. 


Report of Census Bureau 


The Census Bureau reports that in 
1925 there were 358 companies in the 
petroleum refining industry which pro- 
duced $2,373,178,014 worth of products, 
an increase of 32.3 percent over 1923. 
They employed 65,218 wage earners and 
paid wages amounting to $104,484,602. 
Of the refineries 63 were in Texas, 57 in 
California, 51 in Pennsylvania, 50 in 
Oklahoma, 19 in Kansas, 15 in Wyoming, 
13 each in Louisiana and Ohio, and 10 in 
Kentucky. 

There were 125 aluminum manufac- 
turers who produced $125,696,767 worth 
of products, an increase of 17.5 percent 
over 1923. Of the companies 22 were in 
Ohio, 14 in Wisconsin, 11 in New York, 
10 each in Michigan and New Jersey, 9 
in Illinois, 8 in Pennsylvania, 7 each in 
California, Indiana and Massachusetts 
and 6 in Missouri. 

There were 35 companies which pro- 
duced $23,043,708 worth of safes, vaults 
and steel burial caskets, an increase of 
20.6 percent over 1923. 

Potassium compounds valued at $5,- 
897,608 were produced, a decrease of 6.7 
percent. Sodium compounds were pro- 


duced to the value of $110,095,686, a de- 
crease of 1.6 percent. 
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CONTRACT AWARDED FOR DRILL- 
ING FIRST POTASH TEST WELL 


Action marking the beginning of the 
actual drilling campaign under the 
supervision of the Federal Government 
in the effort to obtain ample domestic 
potash supplies was taken when a con- 
tract for drilling a test well in Eddy 
County, in southeastern New Mexico, 
was awarded to the Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill., by Scott Turner, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Com- 


merce. The bid submitted by this com- 
pany was the lowest of four bids re- 
ceived. The company will immediately 


move equipment to the site designated, 
and it is anticipated that drilling opera- 
tions will begin within about three 
weeks. 

The site on which the test well is to 
be drilled is located on public lands of 
the United States, and is therefore not 
subject to restrictions in the enabling 
act which require the negotiation of 
leases with all owners of land or min- 
eral rights within a radius of one mile 
of any proposed test hole. The site is 
in N.W. % of Section 13, Township 17S, 
Range 31E, approximately 35 miles east 
of Artesia, N. Mex., and is within the 
area recently announced by the United 
States Geological Survey as_ holding 
great promise for the discovery of com- 
mercial potash beds. The site is approx- 
imately 20 miles distant from the Mc- 
Nutt test well, recently drilled by pri- 
vate interests, cores from which demon- 
strated the existence of 10 groups of 
beds containing potash-bearing salts of 
possible commercial interest. Cuttings 
from a number of oil wells drilled in the 
vicinity have also indicated the existence 
of potash beds. 

The New Mexico drilling site is the 
fifth site recommended to the Bureau of 
Mines by the Geological Survey as be- 
ing favorable for potash exploration 
purposes. The other four sites, located 
in central western Texas, are affected 
by the restrictive clause of the enabling 
act requiring the negotiation of leases 
with owners of land and mineral rights. 

In the progress of drilling the test 
well, a complete core will be taken from 
top to bottom. It is anticipated that 
the top of the potash-bearing salts will 
be reached at a depth of about 850 feet. 
The total depth recommended for drill- 
ing is 2,000 feet, which may be shortened 
to 1,850 feet or extended to 2,300 feet, 
depending upon developments. The 
cores obtained will be turned over to 
the Geological Survey for study and 
analysis, 

Bills modifying the terms of the 
potash enabling act, by eliminating the 
requirement of obtaining leases from all 
owners of land and mineral rights, have 
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been introduced in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. It is thought 
that passage of these bills will facilitate 
the drilling of test wells on favorable 
sites previously designated in Texas, 


The Condition of Union Finances 


According to the last report of the 
auditors of the United Mine Workers of 
America, the international union as of 
November 30, 1926, had on hand a bal- 
ance of $610,748.58, as against a balance 
of $718,112.13 on May 31, 1926. Tota] 
income during the half-year was $890,- 
945.46, 

The current report is in a highly con. 
densed state. For a long time it wag 
customary to report to the membership 
just where the funds were deposited, 
giving the names of the banks. In this 
report, however, more than a half million 
dollars are accounted for in ‘wo simple 
items: 


“Amount on deposit, International Ex. 
ecutive Board, U. M. W. of A., $335, 
746.27. 


“Amount on deposit, Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer, U. M. W. of A, 
$245,172.93.” 


Total expenditures for the six months 
were $998,309.01, or $107,363.55 more 
than income. Salaries and expenses, of 
course, were the largest item of expendi- 
ture, aggregating $309,764.57. 

The itemized account shows that the 
gentlemen of the law continue to get at 
least their fair share of the union funds, 
Six men are mentioned in seven items, 
their aggregate amounts being $27,143. 
79. The largest single payee under this 
heading was Henry Warrum, who under 
two items got $11,122.78. Indeed, the 
lawyers got just about half as much as 
the union donated to the cause of the 
British mine strikers, since there was 
$51,000 expended in the latter direction, 
$50,000 to A. J. Cook, secretary of the 
British Miners’ Federation, and $1,000 
given toward the expenses of the secre- 
tary of the British relief committee. 


Wages of Lead Miners Cut 


Workers in the lead mines of Idaho 
have received a reduction in wages of 
25 cents a day as a result of the decline 
in the price of lead. This is in accord- 
ance with the agreement between the 
mine owners’ association and the miners. 


Pocahontas Reduces Wages 


Pocahontas Coal Operators Assn. has 
announced that operators it represents 
have reduced wages 10 percent, effective 
January 1. This brings practically all of 
the operations in West Virginia back to 
the 1917 wage scale. 
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Stream Pollution 


A committee of the Western 
Pennsylvania division of the Isaac 
Walton League visited the Pitts- 
burgh experiment station of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines recently, 
to ask the bureau to cooperate in 
an investigation of the stream pol- 
lution The committee 
stated that it was negotiating for 
the use of an abandoned mine in 
Central Pennsylvania and wished 
the assistance of the bureau in 
making chemical analysis of the 
water before and after the sealing 
of the property, the investigation 
to occupy a year’s time. 


Study 


question. 


Tipple Burns 
The McLane Mining Co. at 
Washington, Pa., lost its tipple at 
the Rich Hill Mine through fire, 
entailing a loss of approximately 
$100,000. 


day. 


West Virginia Coal 


Properties 


Southern 


Southern West Virginia Coal Co. has 
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ANNUAL COAL EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION 


The American Mining Congress through its 
Manufacturers Division has announced the 
dates of May 16-20 as the time for the hold- 
ing of the National Exposition of Coal Mining 
Equipment, and the Convention of Practical 
Coal Operating Officials. The convention and 
exposition will again be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where it has been held for three years 
consecutively. The exposition will be housed 
at Music Hall, and special arrangements have 
been made with the Chamber of Commerce to 
eliminate the difficulties heretofore experi- 
enced in the acoustic properties of the au- 
ditorium. The sessions will be held in South 
Hall, in a specially built and arranged au- 
ditorium. 

The program committee will be announced 
shortly by the American Mining Congress, and 
as the program develops the industry will be 
kept thoroughly informed. The committee will 
have the assistance again this year of many 
of those who cooperated in making the 1925 
convention an outstanding one. 


Made Mine Manager 

Thomas DeVenny has been pro- 
moted from the position of super- 
intendent of mines to manager of 
mines for the Portsmouth By- 
Product Coke Co., Edgarton, W. 
Va.; F. L. Long, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent. 


New High Record 

During the week of January 8, 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. estab- 
lished a new high record for open 
shop production when it produced 
115,784 tons. The average num- 
ber of men at work was 5,440 
which also is a high record. 


Eastern Ohio Production Low 

Coal mining statistics just re- 
leased covering production in the 
eastern Ohio field show that pro- 


The mine had been produc- 
ing at the rate of about 1,200 tons per 


Buys 


Coal Exposition 
The 


nounces that satisfactory acoustic con- 


American Mining Congress an- 
ditions will prevail at the Cincinnati ex- 
position hall when it holds its annual coal 
May 16-20. This will be 


brought about by partitioning off a part 


exposition, 


announced the purchase of five mines 
comprising the entire coal interests of 
T. E. B. Siler of Charleston, W. Va. This 
consideration is said to be $2,400,000. 
These mines are located in the Big Coal 
River district of West Virginia -and it is 
understood that this company will take 
over other mines in this district. The 
Southern West Virginia Coal Company 
recently organized with Everett 
Brennen of Huntington, as president. It 
is understood that $7,000,000 will be in- 
volved in financing the new organization. 
More than half a million dollars will be 
spent in developing and improving the 
properties acquired. 


was 


Gallagher Appointed Chairman Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. 
Michael Gallagher, for many years 


general manager of the Bituminous Coal 
Mining Department of the M. A. Hanna 
Co., and more recently appointed to 
supervise the coal properties acquired by 
the Van Sweringen interests, has been 
appointed head of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., which is the chief mining subsidiary 
of the Erie Railroad. He succeeds the 
late G. A. Richardson as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of that company. 
The Pennsylvania Coal Co. holds exten- 
sive coal lands in both bituminous and 
anthracite fields in Pennsylvania and is 
capitalized at $5,000,000. 


of the south half the hall. This 
change will assure complete lighting and 
acoustic facilities and remove complaints 
prevailing over previous expositions. 
The Coal Association had 
been invited to hold its convention at the 
but has decided to hold its 
meeting at Chicago, June 15-17. 


National 


same time 


Alabama By-Products Corporation Be- 
gins Construction Work 

The Alabama By-Products Corporation 
has begun work on a tipple and washery 
plant for the purpose of handling the 
output from two new slope mines at 
Praco. They have also announced the 
starting of work on 29 new ovens to be 
built for them by the Koppers Co., at 
Torrant City. 


To Build Spur 


The New York Central Railroad and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has an- 
nounced agreement of joint construction 
and operation of a 29-mile line to run 
from Swiss, W. Va., to Nallen, W. Va., at 
an estimated cost of approximately $4,- 
000,000. The plan will be submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
action is expected thereon the latter part 
of January. 


duction was only 47 percent of 
the potential capacity of the field. For 
the calendar year 1926 eastern Ohio 
No. 8 Field produced an aggregate ton- 
nage of a little better than 13,000,000 
tons, as against an estimated capacity 
of approximately 36,000,000 tons, or 
less than 387 percent capacity of the 
field. Considerable publicity has been 
given to the meetings of operators for 
the purpose of selecting representatives 
to meet with the United Mines officials 
to negotiate a new wage scale. 


Hudson Coal Shuts Down Mines 

A slump in the anthracite market is 
given as the reason for the orders by 
officials of the Hudson Coal Company, 
halting all operations throughout Lack- 
awanna and Lucerne counties, Pa. Twen- 
ty-two thousand men employed at the 
Hudson collieries have been thrown into 
idleness by the order which will continue 
for an indefinite period. The company 
is understood to have had little movement 
of its output lately. In the past month 
several other large producing companies 
among them the Glen Alden have met the 
situation by ordering three and four day 
vacations. 


Nevada Gypsum Production Important 
With six producing mines, gypsum has 
become one of the important minerals 
produced in Nevada. Production of gyp- 
sum has increased to approximately 1,000 
tons daily. The producing properties are 
at Gerlach, Mound House, Arden, Moapa 
and two at Jean. Several new proper- 
ties are being prepared for production. 
Most of the Nevada gypsum is shipped 
to plants at San Francisco, Oakland, Los 
Angeles and other California cities. 
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L. E. Young 


Recently appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
in charge of operations. 


| 


Morrow | 


J. 


| 
Recently elected President of the | 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Coal Operators Meet 

Delegates representing the bituminous 
coal mine operators of the central com- 
petitive field, including the states of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
met at Toledo, Ohio, January 19, to de- 
termine a uniform program in the joint 
negotiations that will be held with rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine Workers 
beginning February 14. The decision 
reached at this meeting together with 
that of the United Mine Workers at 
their constitutional convention at Indian- 
apolis January 25, will determine 
whether these four states will be in- 
volved in a union strike on April 1. 
Among those who attended the meeting 
were: L. H. Smith, of Spring Valley; 
M. F. Peltier, of the Peabody Coal Co.; 
M. S. Coleman, of Harrisburg; Rice Mil- 
ler, of Hillsboro; H. C. Perry, Hillsboro; 
E, C. Searles, of the Crerar-Clinch Coal 
‘Co.; George B. Harrington, of the 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co.; and F. C. Pfahler, of Gillespie, Ill. 
The alternates are James Needham, of 
the St. Paul Coal Co.; J. Stuyvesant 
Peabody, of the Peabody Coal Co.; J. D. 
Zook, of the O’Gara Coal Co.; S. A. 
Shafer, of the Moweaqua Coal Mining 
Co.; O. L. Lumaghi, of St. Louis; R. H. 
Zoller, of the Bell and Zoller Coal Co.; 
and W. K. Kavanaugh, of St. Louis. 


Institute Meets February 14 

Among the subjects relating to the 
coal industry to be discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute 
to be held in New York City February 
14-17, is a paper by Walter Barnum, 
President of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, C. A. Lemm, Consolidated Gas Co., 
W. H. Fulweiler, and a number of col- 
lege professors. Howard N. Eavenson, 
chairman of their Coal and Coke Com- 
mittee, will discuss the effects of trends 
in gas manufacture in the coal industry. 


Kentucky Coal Operators Meet 


West Kentucky Coal Bureau held its 
annual meeting at Louisville, Ky., on 
January 13. The chief topics for discus- 
sion were freight rates and coal prepara- 
tion. Officers elected for 1927 were: 
B. Hart, Hart Coal Corp., Morton’s Gap, 
Ky., president; A. W. Duncan, W. G. 
Duncan Coal Co., Greenville, Ky., vice 
president; and C. E. Reed, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary. The vacancies on the 
executive committee were filled through 
appointments of C. M. Martin, Green- 
ville Coal Co., Greenville, Ky.; C. F. 
Richardson, West Kentucky Coal Co., 
Sturgis, Ky.; A. P. Barnard, Beaver Dam 
Coal Co., Beaver Dam, Ky.; G. S. Miles, 
Gibraltar Coal Mining Co., Central City, 
Ky.; and P. D. Berry, Providence Coal 
Mining Co., Providence, Ky. 


Winding Gulf Elects Officers 


The Winding Gulf Association at their 
meeting held in early January re-elected 
for another term P. M. Snyder, Mt. 
Hope, president; W. G. Caperton, Slab 
Fork, vice president; Alex Lang, treas- 
urer, and C. H. Meade, secretary. The 
association also voted to take the lead 
of other coal fields in reducing labor’s 
wage to that of the 1917 scale. 


National Committee on Wood Utilization 
Awarded Gold Medal 


The International Jury of the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition has 
notified the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., that it has been 
awarded a gold medal for its exhibit. The 
committee secured the cooperation of 
prominent forest product manufacturers 
in the United States and the exhibit 
showed the various phases of wood util- 
ization of interest to the public. 
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A. E. S. C. Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Amer. 
ican Engineering Standards Committee, 
Charles E. Skinner, a representative of 
the American Institute of Electrical Ep. 
gineers, was reelected chairman for the 
year 1927, and Charles Rufus Harte, rep. 
resentative of the American Electric 
Railway Association, was reelected vice. 
chairman. 

The other members of the Executive 
Committee for the year 1927, are as fol. 
lows: 


Samuel R. Bishop, American Institute 
of Architects; George C. Stone, American 
Institute of Mining & Met. Engrs.; 
James F. Callbreath, American Mining 
Congress; W. C. Cushing, American 
Railway Assn., Eng. Division; H, 
Quimby, American Society of Civil Ep. 
gineers; Cloyd M. Chapman, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; John 
A. Capp, American Society for Testing 
Materials; C. F. W. Rys, Association of 
American Steel Mfgrs.; A. H. Moore, 
National Electrical Mfgrs. Association; 
S. G. Rhodes, Electric Light and Power 
Group; A. R. Small, Fire Protection 
Group; Wm. J. Serrill, Gas Group; W. A, 
E. Doying, The Panama Canal; Albert 
W. Whitney, Safety Group; Coker F, 
Clarkson, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers; F. L. Rhodes, Telephone Group; 
Thos. H. MacDonald, U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture; George K. Burgess, U. 
S. Department of Commerce; Nathan C. 
Grover, U. S. Department of the Interior; 
Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. Department of 
Labor; Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, U. §. 
Navy Department; R. G. Barrows, U. §. 
War Department. 


Reviews Standards Work 


The American Engineering Standards 
Committee in a review for 1926 says 
there have been notable developments in 
the industrial standardization movement, 
including important progress in the me- 
chanical and mining industries. Referring 
to mining standards the committee says: 

“The work of the Bureau of Mines, 
the American Mining Congress, and of 
other organizations, on safety rules for 
installing and using electrical equipment 
in coal mines, has been unified under the 
procedure of the committee and formally 
approved as an American Standard. The 
work of the sectional committees on 
drainage of coal mines, outside coal 
handling equipment, and wire rope for 
mines, has been practically completed, 
and it is expected will be formally sub 
mitted for the approval of the committee 
in the near future. 

“A particularly important piece of 
work, which is being considered as the re 
sult of a representative conference of it- 
terested groups held in Pittsburgh, is the 
classification of coal as a basis of indus 
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trial commercial transactions. The work 
will cover all grades of coal from lignite 
to anthracite.” 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, is a member 
of the executive committee of the organ- 
ization for 1927. 


Review Anthracite Situation 


The Anthracite Bureau of Information 
at Philadelphia, issued a report review- 
ing conditions in the anthracite industry 
in 1926. 

Referring to the strike from September 
1, 1925, to February 18, 1926, the report 
says the “miners gained nothing as the 
result of the strike,” while they lost 
$150,000,000 in wages. The loss to the 
operators was from $35,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. 


Douglas Medal Awarded 


The A. I. M. & M. E. will award the 
James S. Douglas medal to Zay Jeffries 
at its meeting, February 14-20. Dr. 
Jeffries is the fifth recipient of the 
Douglas medal, his predecessors being 
Frederick Laist, of Anaconda, Mont., in 
1923: Charles W. Merrill, president of 
the Merrill Co., of San Francisco, in 
1924; William H. Bassett, of Waterbury, 
Conn., in 1925, and J. M. Callow, presi- 
dent and general manager, General Engi- 
neering Co., New York. The medal is 
given for distinguished achievement in 
nonferrous metallurgy and was estab- 
lished in honor of Dr. Douglas, twice 
president of the institute. 

Dr. Jeffries was born in Willow Lake, 
S. Dak., in 1888, is a graduate of the 
South Dakota State School of Mines, and 
received a D.Se. from Harvard in 1918. 
He is one of the foremost workers of the 
country in physics of metal structures. 
His chief achievements are: Development 
of a method for measuring grain size of 
metals; explanations of the phenomena 
connected with grain growth in and de- 
formation of metals and the effect on 
their physical properties; the develop- 
ment of crystal analyses of metals by 
X-ray; theory of the cause of hardening 
of metals and alloys, especially steel, and 
the red hardness of high-speed steel. 

Aluminum pistons, heat-treated alumi- 
num castings and new types of high- 
strength wrought aluminum alloys are 
some important developments attributed 
to Dr. Jeffries’ devotion to the metallurgy 
of aluminum. He is a member of metal- 
lurgical and technical societies in 
America and Great Britain and has given 
accounts and experiments through their 
publications and the technical press. 


Sam A. Lewisohn, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Miami Copper Co., has 
recently visited the company’s mine at 


Miami, Ariz. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Lewisohn. 
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135TH MEETING INSTITUTE 


and Metallurgical Engineers will be held at New York 


Tix 135th meeting of the American Institute of Mining 


City February 14-16. An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged and the outlook is for one of the largest and most interest- 
ing meetings in its history. Special arrangements have been made 


for entertainment including the usual smoker. 


The -Women’s 


Auxiliary has arranged an informal dance and a dinner dance 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria. Medals will be awarded at 
the dinner. The mining and Metallurgical Society and The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress have been invited to join the institute in 


special technical sessions. 


Bradley Stoughton will deliver the 


Howe Memorial lecture dealing with alloy steel. The Institute of 
Metals lecture will be by Professor C. H. Desch of Sheffield 


University on the subject “The Growth of Crystals.” 


The Coal 


and Coke Committee will center its program on methods of 
marketing coal and the ground movement and subsidence com- 
mittee presents a paper by Robert B. Bosworth on “What Duty 
does the Sub-surface owner owe to support the Surface.” 


The Mining Geology Committee 
will be able, among other papers, 
to present a summary of the West 
African manganese deposits, writ- 
ten by Director A. E. Kitson of the 
Geological Survey of West Africa. 
A large number of other interesting 
and valuable technical papers will 
be presented at the meeting, among 
which will be the following: 

“Plastic Deformation of Coarse 
Grained Zinc,” by C. H. Mathewson 
and A, Phillips. 

“Plastic Deformation of a Zinc 
Crystal,” by Samuel L. Hoyt. 

“Corrosion and Physical Proper- 
ties of Some Alloys of Aluminum, 
Zine and Tin,” by N. O. Taylor. 

“Drainage in the Red Iron Ore 
Mines of the Birmingham District, 
Ala.,” by W. R. Crane. 

“Degree of Liberation of Minerals 
in Alabama Red Iron Ores After 
Grinding,” by W. H. Coghill. 

“On the Nature of the Chromium 
Iron Carbon Diagrams,” by M. A. 
Grossman. 

“Note on the Distribution of En- 
ergy in Worked Metals and the Ef- 
fect of Process Annealing Tempera- 
tures on Fine Copper Wire,” by 
Lyall Zickrick and R. S. Dean. 

“Tungsten and Thoria,” by Zay 
Jeffries and P. Tarasov. 

“Acceleration of the Rate of Oxi- 
dation of Ferrous Iron in the Pres- 
ence of Copper, and its Application 
to the ‘Heap Leaching’ Process,” by 
E. Posnjak. 

“Deep Hole Prospecting in Eagle- 
Picher Mines,” by W. F. Netzeband. 

“Magnesite Mining in California,” 
by Leroy A. Palmer. 

“Plastic Deformation of Metals,” 
by J. T. Norton and B. E. Warren. 


“Scale and Corrosion Problems in 
Gasoline Plants,” by W. R. Finney 
and H. W. Young. 

“Corrosion in an Oil Refinery,” by 
H. F. Perkins. 

“Bureau of Standards Soil Corro- 
sion Investigation,” by K. H. Logan. 

“Capillary Retention of Petroleum 
in Unconsolidated Sands,” by L. C 
Uren. 

“Core Studies of the Second Sand 
of the Venango Group,” by Charles 
R. Fettke. 

“Solidus Line in Lead-Antimony 
System,” E. E. Schumacher and F. 
C. Nix. 

“Grain Boundry Phenomena in 
Filaments of Tungsten and a few 
Other Metals of High Melting 
Point,” E. S. Davenport. 

“Note on the Relation of Anneal- 
ing Temperature to Conductivity of 
Copper Wire,” J. C. Bradley. 

“Beryllium Copper Alloys,” W. 
H. Bassett. 

“A Study of the 470° C. Transition 
Point in Cast 60:40 Brass,” Frances 
Hurd Clark. 

“Relation of Disseminated Copper 
Ores in Porphyry to Igneous Intru- 
sives,” W. H. Emmons. 

“Equilibrium Relation in Alumi- 
num-Manganese Alloys of High 
Purity,” E. H. Dix, Jr., and W. D. 
Keith. 

“Some Comparative Properties of 
Tough Pitch and Phosphorized Cop- 
per,’ Webster, Christie and Tratt. 

“Preparation of Metallic Single 
Crystals with Especial Reference to 
Single Crystals of Zinc—(Part II),” 
O. E. Romig. 

“Acceleration Stresses in Hoisting 
Cables in Theory and by Test,” G. 
P. Boomsliter. 


National Slate Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Slate Association was held at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City, January 
18 and 19. Joint sessions were held with 
the Slate Roofing Contractors and the 
United Roofing Contractors Association. 
Group meetings were a feature of the 
convention. 


Anaconda Output Large 


The Anaconda Copper Co. at Great 
Falls, Mont., including the zinc electro- 
lytic plant and the rod and wire mill is 
operating at full capacity. The zinc and 
electrolytic plant has increased its output 
considerably as has the rod and wire 
plant. 
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Large Freight Tonnage 

The volume of freight handled by the 
railroads in 1926 was the greatest ever 
moved by them in any corresponding 
period, according to complete reports for 
the year filed by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
fifty-two-week period ended on Dec, 25 
amounted to 53,309,644 cars. This was 
an increase of 2,085,492 cars, or 4.1 per- 
cent, over the best previous record, es- 
tablished in 1925, and an increase of 
4,775,211 cars, or 9.8 percent, over 1924. 

This record freight movement in 1926 
was handled without transportation dif- 
ficulties, congestion or car shortage ex- 
cept in a few instances of a temporary 
nature. It was also moved with the 


greatest expedition and dispatch ever 
attained by the rail carriers. 

Total loadings by commodities for 1926 
compared with 1925 follows: 


1925 

2,305,731 
1,635,610 
28, 8,905,384 
692,23 623,331 
F sts Products ......+«.-. 8,654,432 3,736,824 

Merchandise and L. C. L. 
13,457,847 13,192,591 
cella 18,813,041 


The value of the slate sold at the quar- 
ries of the United States in 1926 was 
$12,030,000, according to estimates fur- 
nished by producers to the Bureau of 
Mines. This was 4 percent less than the 
value reported for 1925. Slate reported 
sold for electrical, structural and san- 
itary, and miscellaneous uses (chiefly 
flagstones) showed increase in both quan- 
tity and value, while the other products 
decreased. 


Development of Poland’s Potash Re- 
sources Proceeding Rapidly 

The phenomenal development of the 
Polish potash industry during the past 
half-dozen years is revealed in a trade 
bulletin issued by the Chemical Division 
of the Department of Commerce. Before 
the war, the bulletin discloses, Poland 
consumed each year about 400,000 metric 
tons of potash salts, practically all of 
which was imported from Germany. 
While a Polish company was organized 
in 1914 to develop the resources of Gali- 
cia, its production was negligible until 
1917, when it amounted to about 10,000 
metric tons. Since this year production 
has steadily and rapidly increased until 
in 1925 the amount of potash salts pro- 
duced reached 151,000 metric tons. 

While Polish potash consumption is 
still far behind that of pre-war years, 
every effort is being made by the Govern- 
ment to increase the use of fertilizers 
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among the farmers. Instructive litera- 
ture is being widely distributed; conces- 
sions in freight rates are granted, and 
credits are being made available. The 
demand is growing constantly, and if 
agricultural development in Eastern 
Poland can gradually be brought to the 
high level already obtained by portions 
of the country which were formerly Ger- 
man, the potash salt requirements will 
soon exceed the pre-war consumption. 

During the next year, the report 
states, efforts will be made to eliminate 
imports of German potash into Poland 
through the establishment of a concen- 
tration plant. Up to the present time no 
refined potash has been produced in the 
country, the salts having been merely 
ground for agricultural uses. It is ex- 
pected that the new plant will be able 
to supply the Polish farmers with high- 
grade salts similar to those produced by 
the German refineries. 

Although Poland may not be a serious 
factor in international trade in potash, 
the exploitation of Polish sources of sup- 
ply, experts believe, may have a material 
effect on the strength of the monopoly- 
controlled product and thus be a matter 
of vital interest to the American potash 
consumer. It is estimated by a compe- 
tent authority that in the Galician region 
there are resources of potash salts 
amounting to nearly 20 million metric 
tons. 


Utilization of Nation’s Enormous Lignite 
Supplies 

The possibility of making a high grade 
fuel from the enormous lignite deposits 
of the United States, comprising nearly 
one-third of the total solid fuel resources 
of the Nation, is demonstrated by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Extensive lignite fields lie in states 
west of the Mississippi, notably in North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Texas; smaller areas occur in sev- 
eral other states. The total area of the 
deposits and the total amount of lignite 
in the various districts are so enormous 
that the potential economic value of the 
deposits is seldom recognized. 

The Bureau of Mines approached the 
lignite problem hoping to produce for 
domestic purposes a satisfactory briquet- 
ted fuel with a heating value comparable 
with that of other good fuels, and simul- 
taneously to obtain data regarding the 
cost of operating, the yield and character 
of the by-products—gas, tar, and am- 
monia—obtainable under definite operat- 
ing conditions, the approximate cost of 
a unit of suitable size for commercial 
production of such fuel, the factors 
bearing on the design of a suitable car- 
bonizer, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. The Bureau also hoped to show 
the possibility o* the direct use of the 
unbriquetted char. 
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In studying the problem experiments 
were conducted at Salome, Ariz., Hebron, 
N. D., and Grand Forks, N. D. (Gp. 
operative work was carried on with the 
University of North Dakota and with 
the Lignite Utilization Board of Canada, 

Carbonizers commonly used for cok. 
ing bituminous coal are distinctly un. 
suitable for carbonizing lignite. 

The yields of by-products—gas, tar, 
ammonia, oil, and pitch—depend upon 
the character and quality of the lignite 
carbonized, upon the completeness or 
degree of carbonization, and upon the 
method and apparatus used for carbon- 
izing. In general the yields are lower 
per ton of raw lignite than per ton of 
bituminous coking coal and the quality 
of the gas is lower, sometimes very much 
lower than that of coal gas. The value 
of the by-products from the carboniza- 
tion of average lignite is considerably 
less than the value of the by-products 
resulting from the carbonization of bitu- 
minous coal. The recovery of ammonia 
as ammonium sulphate will probably be 
unprofitable in the Northwest, partic. 
ularly in small plants, until some time 
in the future. The tar and its crude 
distillation products have value, but in 
the present state of the art of refining 
and under present market conditions to 
assign a high value to the by-products 
or to attempt to refine the crude by- 
products is not advisable. 

A potential market exists in the 
Urited States for carbonized lignite, and 
it should be developed. This fuel is 
excellent for producer-gas generators or 
on suitable, especially provided grates, 
either as boiler furnace or domestic fuel, 
A suitable grate for burning the char in 
domestic heaters has been developed by 
the Bureau of Mines. 

A further market for char or partly 
carbonized lignite lies in its use in the 
powdered form in pulverized-fuel burn- 
ers. It should be a very satisfactory 
fuel for use in cement kilns. 

For domestic use briquetted lignite 
char is comparable with anthracite coal 
in heating value and convenience in 
handling. Some smoke is usually evolved 
during the period immediately following 
the charging of briquets into the fire, 
but in the main the briquetted char 
burns much like anthracite coal and cal 
be stored like the latter. Its use as 4 
domestic and an industrial fuel is im 
creasing yearly; it can be burned on 
suitable grates with fairly high thermal 
efficiency. 


No commercial plants manufacturing 
char or briquets for fuel exist in the 
United States at the present time. 

The results of these studies are con 
tained in Bulletin 255, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Sales of Slate in 1926 7 ; 
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Mining Stock Investigation 

The California state corporation de- 
partment has announced that it has 
started an investigation of the mailing 
of mining stock certificates through the 


mails with the request that the re- 
cipient remit. 
Clifford J. MacMillan, state corpora- 


tion commissioner, ordered the inquiry 
when a certificate for 1,000 shares of the 
Nevarical Mining Syndicate was submit- 
ted to the department by a person who 
said he had received it in the mail togeth- 
er with a glowingly worded prospectus 
and a letter requesting a remittance of 
$100. 

The department, it was stated, has not 
been able to determine how widespread 
has been the distribution of the certifi- 
cates in California, but took the position 
the offering of the stock was a violation 
of the state’s blue sky law, as the 
company, incorporated in Nevada, has no 
permit to dispose of its securities in this 
state. 

According to the company’s letter 
transmitting the stock certificate the rea- 
son for mailing the stock and trusting 
to the recipient to remit was in order to 
avoid delay in getting the certificate into 
the possession of the prospective pur- 
chaser. 


Rehearing Denied in Idaho Copper Corp. 
Libel Suit 

Judge F. S. Dietrich, Boise, Idaho, has 
denied the motion of Idaho Copper Corp. 
for a new trial of its libel suit’ against 
Stewart Campbell, inspector of mines of 
Idaho, for $500,000 damages, which was 
decided in favor of the defendant. 

In denying the motion for a rehearing, 
which Judge Dietrich viewed as being 
based upon an after-thought technicality, 
the Judge said in part: Idaho Copper 
Corp.’s “principal insistence is upon the 
contention that the court erred in declin- 
ing to give a requested instruction sub- 
stantially to the effect that, upon the 
admissions of the defendant, plaintiff 
was entitled to a verdict for at least 
nominal damages, because of a statement 
made in the telegram that plaintiff had 
not complied with the laws of Idaho, and 
in one of the letters to the effect that it 
had not complied with the Blue Sky Law, 
the argument being that failure to com- 
ply with the Blue Sky Law is by the 
Idaho statutes declared to be a criminal 
offense, and that an unwarranted charge 
of such failure constitutes liber per se.” 

The judge said that undoubtedly these 
statements in the telegram and letter 
were regarded by the plaintiff as only 
of incidental importance, its real griev- 
ance being the charges made by the de- 
fendant that it was promoting sale of its 
mining stock by means of extravagant 
and misleading statements constituting 
actual fraud. 
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MONTANA LEASE QUESTION 


A furore has been created in the 
Montana oil fields by recent decision 
of the State Attorney General that 
leases on state owned lands are 
not subject to renewal at their ex- 
piration says the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 

In the West, the national govern- 
ment deeded the states lands that 
were to be owned by the states to do 
as the legislatures wished. As Mon- 
tana oil fields developed many state 
tracts were leased and drilled. Un- 
der the ruling no matter how much 
has been expended by the oil oper- 
ator for development he must aban- 
don the property unless he chooses 
to outbid any competitors. A test 
case will be tried to determine the 
correctness of the ruling. Leases on 
privately owned tracts and also on 
Federal lands provide that the oil 
operator has a right to renew his 
lease at its expiration, in prefer- 
ence to any other. 

Attorney General also recom- 
mends that the state take its roy- 
alty oil, instead of selling it to the 
refining companies, and build a re- 
finery to refine this crude. He holds 
the state could sell gasoline at 13 
cents a gallon and points out gas- 
oline made from Montana crude 
sells in Nebraska for less than in 
Montana, due to competitive condi- 
tions in Nebraska. 


Judge Dietrich said that the Idaho 
Copper Corp. during course of the trial 
had tacitly admitted that it had done 
nothing to comply with the Blue Sky 
law and the controversy between the par- 
ties was not as to the facts, but as to the 
scope of the statutes. 

The Judge refused to see that the de- 


fendant’s statement upon this matter 
constituted libel per se, as it did not in 
his view involve a charge of mora! 
obliquity. “The charge, if untrue, that 


in the sale of its stock it was acting in 
bad faith and was wilfully deceiving the 
public constituted the real ground for 
grievance. * * * In summing up his 
argument to the jury, senior counsel for 
the plaintiff said: ‘We don’t ask to punish 
him; we don’t ask for large damages. 
That isn’t what we are here for. We 
ask to have from your hands a vindica- 
tion of that foul charge that we are 
swindlers.’ ” 

The Judge concluded by saying that 
“upon this, the real issue upon which 
plaintiff thus earnestly asked for an un- 
equivocal finding, the jury decided 
squarely against it,” and that to have 
given the instruction the plaintiff re- 
quested would not only have prevented 
the jury from ruling upon what the 
plaintiff “thus professed to ask for, and 
the only thing it asked for,” but such in- 
struction to the jury would have “im- 
posed upon the jury the duty of finding 
for the plaintiff generally.” 
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Royalty Basis Case Goes to Supreme 
Court 


By decision of the Schuylkill County 
Court sitting in bank, the decree of 
Judge Koch in the case of the City of 
Philadelphia, trustee under the will of 
Stephen Girard, against the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co., was affirmed in favor of the 
coal company, and information from 
Pottsville is to the effect that an appeal 
to the Supreme Court will be taken. 

This was a case involving the basis 
of payment for royalties, and the argu- 
ment was made late in October, 1926. 
The facts are: In 1913 the Girard Es- 
tate made nine leases to as many les- 
sees, the Lehigh Valley being one. It 
was stipulated that the royalties should 
be based on the mine selling prices, with 
no allowance for costs of storing, sell- 
ing or marketing. It was further stipu- 
lated that if any lessee sold to concerns 
in which such lessee had a financial in- 
terest, such sales should not be con- 
sidered in arriving at average mine sales 
prices. 

At that time, the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. and the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
Co. were in close association, and had 
an exclusive buying and selling arrange- 
ment. The sales of the Coal Company 
to the Sales Company were therefore 
excluded under the agreement. But in 
1920, by decree of the Federal Courts, 
the Lehigh Valley properties were segre- 
gated, and the exclusive contract be- 
tween the Coal Company and the Sales 
Company was abrogated by court direc- 
tion. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in effect, 
holds that it is now in law and in fact 
distinct from the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co., and that its actual prices re- 
ceived for coal at the mines, though the 
bulk of the selling is still done to the 
Coal Sales Co., should govern in de- 
termining royalties. The Girard Es- 
tate, in effect, holds that however much 
the two companies are now distinct in 
law, they are a unit in fact and that 
their common interest, or community of 
interest, brings them within the scope 
of the original terms of the lease; in 
other words, that the Coal Co. should 
pay royalties on the prices received 
by the Coal Sales Co—that is, the 
mine price plus the selling, storing and 
other marketing costs. 

Judge Koch, who heard the original 
case, delivered the opinion of the court, 
sustaining the original findings in favor 
of the coal company and making the 
necessary orders to carry those findings 
into effect. Judge Berger dissented, 
saying that he differed materially with 
every conclusion reached by the other 
members of the court. 
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The Girard Estate appeal, if taken, 
will make the second important appeal 
involving coal matters to go to the Su- 
preme Court this year from the lower 
coal field. The Gilberton School Dis- 
trict, which recently lost an action to 
recover alleged taxes from the Gilbert 
Estate, is also preparing to carry its 
case to the highest court. 


Bunker Coal 


Effective January 1, 1927, ships bun- 
kering at Montreal and other Canadian 
ports east must pay a duty of 50 cents 
per ton on bituminous imported from the 
United States. This regulation gives 
Canadian mines protection on bunker coal 
in eastern Canadian ports, as the duty- 
free privilege will remain in force west 
of Montreal. Bituminous is dutiable at 
50 cents per short-ton but duty-free en- 
try of bunker coal has heretofore been 
permitted at all Canadian ports. 


CURRENT OIL SHALE BIBLI- 
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Composition of Materials from Various 
Elevations in an Iron Blast Furnace 


An investigation of the gas composi- 
tion, temperature, and pressure at a se- 
ries of planes in a blast furnace making 
foundry iron in the southern district was 
recently completed by the Bureau of 
Mines. Samples of coke, metal, slag, 
limestone, and stock were recovered from 
points between the tuyere plane and 
stock line. If complete and representa- 
tive samples of stock could be obtained 
from various points across a series of 
planes between the stock line and tuyere 
level while the furnace is in operation, 
analyses of these samples would present 
a clear picture of most of the steps in 
the reduction process. Aside from giv- 
ing the position of the zones of reduc- 
tion, calcination, and slag formation, the 
samples would be valuable in determi- 
ning where the iron acquires its carbon, 
sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, and 
silicon. Such an investigation was sug- 
gested by a number of operators who 
are interested in control of the composi- 
tion of pig iron. 

The results of this investigation are 
given in Bureau of Mines’ Technical Pa- 
per 397, by S. P. Kinney, metallurgist, 
which may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a 
price of 5 cents. 


Charging Explosives in Drill Holes of 
Drift Rounds in Metal Mines 


In cooperation with the mining com- 
panies of the southwest the Bureau of 
Mines is ¢onducting an investigation to 
ascertain the safest and most economical 
explosives to use in metal mines, and to 
determine the best methods of blast'ng 
under various conditions. 

A part of this investigation has been a 
study of drilling and blasting drift 
rounds in metal mines. The methods of 
loading the individual holes of drift 
rounds are discussed in Serial 2789, by 
E. D. Gardner, district mining engineer. 
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For safety and efficiency in blasting 
drift rounds the bureau makes the follow. 
ing suggestions: 

It is not economy to use cheap fuse, 
detonators, or electric delay detonators, 

All fuse for use in the mine should be 
“capped” at a central point by a well. 
qualified man with proper tools for the 
purpose. Capped fuse should be taken 
underground in closed, rigid containers 
and kept in lockers separate from the 
explosive. Capped fuse should be issued 
separately from the explosive and carried 
in separate bags to the working places, 
Fuse used in wet work should be water- 
proofed at the junction with the deto- 
nators. 

Primers should be made in such a man- 
ner that the detonators will not be pulled 
from the primer cartridges, either jp 
loading or by the action of the detonation 
of preceding charges. Primers should be 
made in such a manner that the fuse will 
not be kinked or bent sufficiently to cut 
the train of fire in the powder core after 
the hole is loaded. The primer should 
be placed deeply enough in the holes that 
when fuse is used the train of fire in the 
fuse is within the solid rock before the 
first hole of the round detonates. 

Where there is danger of overbreak 
from any hole, the primers of the other 
holes should be deep enough that they 
will not be cut off and become mixed with 
the blasted material. 

Charges should be well tamped. 

The use of care and forethought in 
loading will prevent cartridges becoming 
jammed in drill holes. Stemming in- 
creases the efficiency of the explosive and 
reduces the amount of poisonous gases 
produced in the gases from blasting. 

Drill holes of drift rounds should not 
be loaded with explosive to the collar. 

In order to insure the proper rotation 
of firing with fuse and detonators, the 
difference in length of fuse between the 
successive holes should be as great as 
practicable. The shortest fuse in the 
round should always be long enough to 
give the men ample time to reach a place 
of safety. 

Rounds fired electrically with a blast- 
ing machine should be wired in series 
and rounds fired from an electric circuit 
should be wired in multiple. Blasting 
accidents are less likely to occur with 
electric blasting than blasting with fuse 
and detonator. 

Faces in which misfires occur should 
not be approached within one hour of 
when the round was fired with fuse and 
detonators, or one-half hour if fired 
electrically. 

Missed charges should be reblasted 
by reinserting a fresh primer above the 
explosive before any work is done in 
face in which misfires occur. 

Copies of Serial 2789 may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Mines, Depart 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. © 
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ACCIDENTS IN QUARRY MINES IN 1925 


Bureau Of Mines Releases Statistics Showing Death Rate Of 1.78 
Per Thousand Men Employed As Compared With 
1.63 For Preceding Year 


HE stone-quarrying industry of 
1 the United States employed 91,872 
men in 1925, of whom 52,224 
worked inside the quarry pits and 39,648 
worked at outside plants on such work 
as stone crushing, rockdressing, manu- 
facture of lime or cement, etc., states 
the Bureau of Mines in a review of re- 
ports received from operators of quarries 
covering accidents and employment in 
that calendar year. Accidents to the em- 
ployes resulted in the death of 101 men 
in the quarry pits and 48 men at the 
outside plants. The death rate for the 
industry as a whole was 1.78 per thou- 
sand men employed (calculated dn a 
standard of 300-workdays per man), as 
compared with 1.63 for the preceding 
year. Accidents to men working inside 
the quarry pits resulted in a fatality 
rate of 2.28 as against 1.90 in 1924. 
For crushing and other outside plants 
the rate was 1.22 as against 1.24 in 1924. 
Of the 101 fatalities among the men 
working inside the quarries, 34 were 
caused by falls or slides of rock or over- 
burden, 20 by explosives, 13 by ma- 
chinery, 11 by haulage equipment, 8 by 
falls of persons, and 15 by various other 
causes such as handling rock, flying rock, 
electricity, etc. The principal causes of 
fatalities at the outside plants were ma- 
chinery, haulage, falls of persons, burns, 
electricity and falling objects. 

The reports of injuries that did not 
result fatally included all accidents that 
incapacitated an employe beyond the day 
on which the accident occurred. Among 
the employes inside the quarries 8,722 
men were thus injured, representing a 
rate of 197 injuries per thousand men em- 
ployed, as compared with 178 in 1924, an 
increase of about 11 percent. The main 
causes of these accidents and the num- 
ber of men injured by them were: 1,639 
by handling rock, 1,267 by flying objects, 
912 by haulage, 846 by falls or slides of 
rock or overburden, 764 by machinery, 
462 by falling objects, 436 by drilling 
and channeling, 410 by falls of persons, 
335 by timber or hand tools, and the re- 
mainder (less than 300 in each case) by 
explosives, nails and splinters, burns, 
electricity, and boiler and air tank ex- 
plosions. 

Nonfatal injuries among employes en- 
gaged in stone crushing, rockdressing, 
and other work outside the quarries num- 
bered 5,533, indicating an injury rate 
of 141 for this group of workers as com- 
pared with 171 in 1924, a reduction of 
about 17 percent. The principal causes 
of these accidents and the number of 
persons injured from each cause were as 


follows: 1,099 by flying objects, 638 by 
machinery, 568 by falling objects, 471 
by falls of persons, 468 by hand tools, 
433 by haulage, 397 by handling rock, 
280 by burns, 215 by nails and splinters, 
81 by electricity, and the remainder by 
miscellaneous causes. 

The total number of accidents of all 
kinds during the year was 14,404. Of 
this number 149 accidents resulted in 
the death of the injured men, 22 caused 
permanent total disability, 430 caused 
permanent partial disability, 2,627 caused 
temporary disability lasting more than 
14 days, and 11,176 caused temporary 
disability exceeding the remainder of the 
day of accident but not exceeding 14 
days. These deaths and injuries com- 
bined, when weighted according to stand- 
ard methods, represent a loss of time 
estimated at 1,493,000 man-days, a loss 
of time equal to about 6 percent of the 
total number of man-days worked by all 
employes during the year. In 1924 the 
deaths and injuries represented a loss 
of 1,399,000 man-days or 5% percent of 
the total man-days worked. 

Persons employed at quarries in Penn- 
sylvania outnumbered those employed in 
any other state. The reports for Penn- 
sylvania showed 18,138 men employed 
in 1925. Ohio ranked second with 6,620 
men. California reported 6,075, Indiana 
5,457, Illinois 4,872, Vermont 4,603, and 
New York 4,390. Other states having 
as many as 2,000 men employed at 
quarries were Missouri 3,501, Georgia 
2,862, Massachusetts 2,635, Virginia 
2,281, Tennessee 2,256, Michigan 2,191, 
and Wisconsin 2,031. 


Safer Conditions 
Industry 


in Metallurgical 
in 1925 

Increased employment and a better 
safety record in 1925 in the metallurgi- 
cal industry in the United States were 
indicated by reports from operating 
companies to the Bureau of Mines. The 
industry as a whole employed 58,935 
men, or 2,739 more than in 1924. The 
death rate from accidents at the plants 
was reduced from 0.87 per thousand em- 
ployes in 1924 to 0.66 per thousand in 
1925 and the injury rate per thousand 
employes was reduced from 131 to 116. 
These injury rates include all accidents 
serious enough to disable a workman be- 
yond the remainder of the day on which 
the accident occurred. 

The accident reports 
into three classes: 1, those for ore- 
dressing plants; 2, those for smelting 
plants (exclusive of the steel industry); 


were grouped 
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and 3, those for auxiliary works, includ- 
ing yards, shops, and construction work. 
The records for ore-dressing plants alone 
showed a reduction in the fatality rate 
from 1.24 per thousand employes in 
1924 to 1.00 per thousand in 1925. The 
non-fatal injury rate per thousand em- 
ployes was lowered from 156 to 1381. 
The injury rate for smelters was 113, 
the same as in the previous year, but 
the fatality rate increased from 0.55 to 
0.63. While this fatality rate for 1925 
was higher than in 1924, it was lower 
than in any other previous year for 
which records are available; that is, it 
was lower than since 1913 when accident 
reports for smelting plants were first 
collected by the Bureau of Mines. The 
fatality rate for auxiliary works reached 
a new low record, with the exception of 
1919. Only eight men were killed in 
1925, the fatality rate per thousand em- 
ployes being only 0.41 as compared with 
1.08 in 1924 and 0.31 in 1919. 


Ore-dressing plants employed 16,945 
men in 1925, about 1,200 more than in 
1924. The volume of employment was 
equal to 5,124,733 man-days, an average 
of 302 workdays per man, or 5 days less 
per man than in the preceding year. 
Smelting plants employed 25,144 men, or 
203 more than in 1924. A total of 8,980,- 
514 man-days was worked, representing 
an average of 357 workdays per man, 5 
days more per man than in 1924. The 
number of employes at auxiliary works 
was 16,846, an increase of 1,326 over the 
previous year. The number of man-days 
worked was 5,843,923, indicating an aver- 
age of 347 workdays per man during the 
year, or 6 days more per man than in 
1924. 

The total number of accidents of all 
classes at ore-dressing plants was 2,232, 
and of these the principal causes were 
falls of persons, falling objects, machin- 
ery other than tables or jigs, hand tools, 
nails and splinters, flying pieces of rock 
from sledging or crushing, and crushers, 
rolls, or stamps. The records for smelt- 
ing plants showed that the main causes 
of accidents were burns from matte, slag, 
or molten metal, flying or falling objects, 
hand tools, falls of persons, haulage, and 
machinery other than cranes. At auxil- 
iary works the accidents were caused 
mainly by falling objects, hand tools, 
falls of persons, nails and splinters, and 
machinery. 

Of the 7,755 deaths and personal in- 
juries during the year, 44 resulted in 
the death of the injured employes, 5 
caused permanent total disability, 226 
caused permanent partial disability, 
1,902 caused temporary disability lasting” 
more than 14 days, and 5,578 caused tem- 
porary disability lasting more than the 
remainder of the day or shift on which 
the accident occurred but not more than 
14 days. 
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Hazard of Missed Holes 

Drilling or picking into missed holes 
is one of the most frequent causes of 
blasting accidents in metal mines, states 
E. D. Gardner, mining engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, in a recently issued publication. 
When it is known that a face contains 
an unexploded charge the hazard is 
greatly reduced, as before anyone does 
any other work at the face the missed 
hole can be reblasted by placing a new 
primer above the charge. 

To count the detonation of shots in 
rounds and to report the missed holes 
is an almost universal practice. Occa- 
sionally, as in a large stope where a 
number of rounds are shot together, it 
is not practicable or possible to count 
the individual shots. 

Where “V”-cut rounds are used, two 
or more charges often explode together 
and in consequence there is doubt as to 
whether any mis-fires have occurred. 
Under these conditions miners are more 
likely to pick or drill into missed holes 
in cleaning out the broken material. 
Missed holes in drift rounds are usually 
easy to detect by an inspection of the 
face, and are generally identified by the 
fuse sticking from the hole. Missed 
lifters in drift rounds are sometimes not 
made evident by an inspection, and for 
this reason are more dangerous. Most 
miners load the lifters heavily so that 
the broken rock will be thrown back from 
the face on a shoveling sheet; this 
makes the detection of a misfire in a 
lifter easier. Missed holes in shafts or 
in underhand stopes are more hazardous 
than those in drifts because the unex- 
ploded charges are harder to find. 


Safety Award 

The Federal Mining and Smelting Co. 
in the Joplin-Miami Zinc and Lead dis- 
trict believes it has established the 
world’s record in safe mine operation at 
its Muncie mine. On December 15, 1926, 
this mine had operated since July 23, 
1925, without a single lost-time accident, 
The average number of men employed at 
the property at this time has been 80. 
P. W. George is general superintendent, 
T. D. McNeely is safety engineer, ana 
D. Downing is ground foreman at this 
mine. This mine also won the first prize 
in the safety contest in the Miami dis- 
trict for 1926. 


Colorado First Aid 

“What to do in case of disaster” is 
the basis for advanced first aid training 
to be given to the officials of the coal 
companies in and around Trinidad, Colo. 
This training will include general super- 
intendents, down to fire bosses and will 
study both mine rescue, first aid, and pre- 
ventive measures. 
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ACCIDENTS AT METAL MINES AND NON-METALLIC 
MINES IN 1925 


As Compared With 1924 Industry Showed Larger Number Of 
Employes And Man-Days Of Labor Performed With 
Reduction In Death Rate 


TOTAL of 126,713 men were em- 
Aree at metal mines and non- 

metallic mines in the United 
States (except coal mines and stone 
quarries) in 1925, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines from 
operating companies throughout the 
country. This represents an increase of 
3,585 over the number employed in the 
preceding year. These men _ worked 
37,172,359 man shifts, an average of 293 
workdays per man, as compared with 
35,734,008 man-shifts and 290 workdays 
per man in 1924. Each of the larger 
branches of the industry except iron 
mines showed an increase in the num- 
ber of employes. Iron mines employed 
about 2,000 men less than in 1924, but 
the reduction was about counterbalanced 
by an increase in the average working 
time per man from 269 days in 1924 to 
275 days in 1925. 

As compared with 1924 the industry 
showed a slightly larger number of em- 
ployes, a larger number of man-days of 
labor performed, and an increase in the 
number of workdays per man. The 
records also showed a reduction in the 
death rate for the industry as a whole 


and a slight increase, though too small 


tc be significant, in the nonfatal-injury 
rate. The returns covered all injuries 
that disabled an employe beyond the re- 
mainder of the day on which the acci- 
dent occurred. 

The combined fatality rate for all 
classes of mines covered by the figures 
was 2.99 per thousand employes (cal- 
culated on a standard year of 300 work- 
days) as against 3.51 in the year before. 
A large part of the reduction in the 
death rate was due to the fact that in 
1924 a single disaster resulted in the 
loss of 41 lives whereas in 1925 the in- 
dustry did not suffer any large disasters. 
The fatality rates for all of the major 
groups of mines, except the lead and zinc 
mines in the Mississippi Valley States, 
were lower in 1925 than 1924. The rate 
for the lead and zine group increased 
from 2.76 to 3.32 per thousand employes. 
The rate for copper mines was lowered 
from 3.55 to 2.94; that for iron mines, 
from 2.95 to 2.54; that for nonmetallic 
mineral mines, from 1.94 to 1.71. The 
rate for the gold, silver and miscellane- 
ous metal group of mines, the group 
which includes mines producing man- 
ganiferous iron ore, quicksilver, bauxite, 
etc., was 4.99 in 1924 (including the dis- 
aster in which 41 lives were lost) as 
compared with 3.83 in 1925. 


Of the total number of accidents at ajj 
mines, 371 were fatal, 21 caused per. 
manent total disability, 653 caused per. 
manent partial disability, 8,163 caused 
injury of a temporary nature disabling 
the employes for more than 14 days, and 
26,295 caused temporary disability ex. 
ceeding the remainder of the day of the 
accident but not exceeding 14 days. 

The principal causes of accidents that 
resulted in death were falls of rock from 
roof or wall, explosives, haulage, and 
persons falling down chutes, winzes, 
raises, or stopes. Of the total number 
of deaths, 273 were from accidents under 
ground, 39 in shafts, 25 in open-pit 
mines, and 34 in surface shops and yards, 


Safe Storage of Explosives 


The method of construction of maga- 
zines for explosives and the situation of 
magazines in relation to other structures, 
roads, or workings, is governed by law 
in many states, says the Bureau of 
Mines in Technical Paper 400. Where 
there is a choice of location, storage 
magazines should be built at such a 
place that the explosive need be handled 
but a minimum number of times in or- 
der to bring it to the mine entrance. As 
the explosives usually deteriorate with 
age, whenever it is practicable not more 
than a 30 days’ supply of explosives 
should be contained in a storage maga- 
zine at any one time. 

Fresh supplies of explosives should be 
so placed in magazines that the old stock 
may be used first. All of any particular 
class and grade of explosive on hand in 
a magazine when the supply is replen- 
ished should be used before any of that 
in the news lots. Cases of any. dyna- 
mites other than gelatins should be » 
piled that the cartridges lie horizontally, 
in order to lessen the possibility of leak- 
age of nitroglycerine from the explosive. 
Gelatin dynamite may be piled in any 
position. Only low-freezing explosives 
should be used in cold weather. No 
frozen explosives should be sent under 
ground or used in any circumstances. 
Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 1 
Magazines and Thaw Houses for Et 
plosives, gives recommendations on th 
construction of thaw houses and @ 
thawing frozen explosives. Copies @ 
Technical Paper 18 and Technical Pape 
400 may be obtained from the Bureau 
Mines, Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
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CCORDING to a news item in a 

current issue of Black Diamond, 
the J. K. Deering Coal Co. has been con- 
ducting satisfactory experiments with 
a new coal blasting process for the pur- 
pose of reducing the percentage of 
screenings. In part they say: 

“The new system of breaking down 
coal from the mine face by means of 
steel cartridges containing condensed 
carbon dioxide gas, was conceived and 
worked out by members of the Safety 
Pressure Mining & Equipment Co., of 
Harrisburg, 

“Arthur W. Helmholtz, chemical en- 
gineer, is the president of the Safety 
Pressure Mining & Equipment Co., J. H. 
Crawford, mine operator, is vice-presi- 
dent and Dent Ferrell, electrical engi- 
neer, is the secretary and treasurer. The 
company has signed a contract with the 
J. K. Deering Co. which covers the en- 
tire production of its mines by use of the 
condensed gas cartridges for a period of 
time sufficient to prove conclusively 
whether or not the new idea is com- 
mercial in all of its details. Trials with 
the new blasting system have been car- 
ried on in the Eldorado mine and others 
in southern Illinois for several months 
with success, but the installation being 
applied in the Eldorado mine now, is one 
of the first covering large tonnage and 
all the conditions that occur in regular 
mining operations every day over an ex- 
tensive period of time. ; 

“According to declarations made by 
James B. Pauley, president of the Deer- 
ing Co., the past trials have shown to his 
satisfaction that the system has been 
worked out to a point covering all of 
the essential principles and that only 
details of lesser importance may re- 
quire further adjustment. He stated 
that he has personally witnessed many 
of the results and that he is convinced 
of the system’s possibilities. He ex- 
plained that one of the main appeals of 
the condensed carbon dioxide gas cart- 
ridge is the protection it affords the min- 
ers against the ignition of inflammable 
gases in mines. He said that the force 
of the gas release can be so regulated 
as to greatly reduce the shattering ef- 
fect on the coal if this is desired, The 
gas is_released from the steel cartridge 
by the blowing out of an iron disc at one 
end through pressure caused by ex- 
panding the gas in the cartridge by 
means of an electric heating connection. 
The pressure required to blow out the 
disc is regulated by the thickness of the 
disc. If high pressure is desired, a 
heavy disc is used to stop the end of the 
steel cartridge. If lower pressure is 
preferred, a thinner disc is used. The 
steel tube of the cartridge is in no way 
injured by the gas release and is avail- 


able for use repeatedly, being in fact 
a regular piece of mine equipment, ready 
for recharging as soon as the coal face 
is broken down. 


“By limiting the pressure and directing 


the direction of the gas release, the coal 
is broken down nearly all in large lumps. 


If finer coal is desired, the gas is re- 


leased under higher pressure, when the 
expansion is made more violent. 


In the 
preliminary experiments these pressures 
have been varied at will from ten thou- 
sand to eighteen thousand pounds per 
square inch. The charging of the cart- 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE 
SAFETY OF EXPLOSIVES 


To the end that yet safer explo- 
sives and blasting methods may be 
developed, the Bureau of Mines is 
investigating the factors which af- 
fect the liability of an explosive to 
cause ignition of gas or coal dust. 
The effect of chemical composition, 
physical characteristics, and explo- 
sive properties of the explosives 
themselves, as well as the methods 
of loading them in the borehole, are 
being investigated in a testing gal- 
lery from this point of view. It 
has been shown that for explosives 
of identical chemical composition, 
those having higher rates of detona- 
tion are more likely to ignite gas. 
Wet fireclay stemming or fine rock 
dust stemming are safer than dry 
fireclay. Coal dust stemming has 
been shown to be more dangerous 
than no stemming at all. The rela- 
tion between limit charge and gas 
concentration has been studied and 
the lower limit of inflammability of 
natural gas to ignition by explo- 
sives has been determined. 


ridges is accomplished under a pressure 
of about 2,000 pounds per inch. 

“Mr. Pauley exhibited two or three 
discs that had been blown out of the 
cartridges during recent applications of 
the system. The metal was cut with a 
clean edge as though with a sharp tool, 
showing the tremendous force of the gas 
pressure as it pushed the disc through 
the shearing ring when the heat is 
applied. 

“Another safety factor which has 
been demonstrated in the results up 
to now, is the reduction of roof troubles 
which the moderated gas release per- 
mits. The cartridge discharge does not 
produce the sharp percussion that is 
one of the characteristics of the ordi- 
nary powder explosion. Mr. Ferrell 
compared the two by saying that a pow- 
der explosion has the effect of a blow 
struck by a hammer while the gas re- 
lease exerts a pressure equal to that 
created by the powder explosion but 
without the sharpness of the hammer 
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blow. He declared that the coal could 
be broken down with the gas cartridge 
while the miners are standing a few 
feet away from the face without danger. 
He said that there is nothing poisonous 
in the gas released from the cartridge 
and that no spark or flame is generated 
to ignite whatever gases or coal dust 
there may be in the mines where it is 
in use. : 

“The originators of the new system 
said they anticipated no opposition to 
the use of the carbon dioxide cartridge 
on the part of the miners’ union, but that 
on the contrary there is every reason to 
expect the union’s approval and whole- 
hearted assistance in developing its gen- 
eral use if for no other reason than the 
safety which it insures in the mines. 
No claim is made for the new system 
concerning the reduction of the cost of 
mining, but it is believed that by reduc- 
ing the amount of screenings produced, 
better average market return will be 
achieved. Neither is the new process 
considered a ‘labor-saving device’ as far 
as number of men employed is concerned, 
although it is believed that certain con- 
ditions due to the use of other explosives 
now in practice will be eliminated. 

“Owing to the fact that it is the larger 
sized coal that goes over the picking 
tables and that screenings is the part 
which is harder to clean, the reduction 
of screenings or finer coal by the new 
process, is expected to result in gener- 
ally cleaner product. 

“It is expected that definite results 
of the Deering mines installations may 
be announced in the near future.” 


Coal Mine Safety Urged 


Daniel Harrington, Chief Engineer, 
Mine Safety Division, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, in an address before the 20th An- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Labor Legislation recently held 
at St. Louis, recommended the installa- 
tion of permissible mining machinery of 
all kinds, closed lights and surface fans 
for ventilation. He also recommended 
that shotfirers, firebosses, foremen and 
superintendents be required to have a 
certificate of competency after having 
passed an examination as to knowledge 
in up-to-date practice as to safety in 
coal mines. 


Important Strike at Tonopah 


New ore developments in the Tonopah 
Extension, West End and Rescue Eula 
mines at Tonopah, Nev. indicate that 
1927 may witness a pronounced revival 
of mining in that district. John G. Kir- 
chen, General Manager of the Tonopah 
Extension, has confirmed reports that a 
crosscut from the 1540 foot level in the 
McKane workings has opened a nine foot 
vein of $40 ore. 


V 


A New Milburn Torch for Cutting Metals 

The cutting of heavy plates, risers, 
gates, billets, etc., with ordinary 4-inch 
water column pressure, ounces pressure 
or pounds pressure using either city gas, 
natural gas or by-product (coke oven) 
gas has been made possible by the de- 
velopment of the Milburn oxy-illuminat- 
ing gas cutting torch, type LPG. 

The torch is made of bronze forgings 
and special seamless tubing, constructed 
to withstand constant and severe serv- 
ice. It is evenly balanced and ruggedly 
built. The high pressure cutting oxygen 
is controlled by a thumb valve which re- 
mains fixed in either open or closed posi- 
tion. The arrangement of the gas tubes 
gives the torch great transverse strength. 

The torch is supplied with a range of 
tips to accommodate all thicknesses of 
metal. The tips are made of solid cop- 
per, designed to rapidly preheat the 
gases, giving better penetration and 
quicker cutting. 

Information and literature on this new 
process can be obtained by writing to its 
manufacturer, the Alexander Milburr 
Co., 1416-1428 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Beaumont Improves Skip Hoists 

A release from the American Cable 
Co., says: 

“It is obvious that upon the service 
afforded by wire rope depends the effi- 
ciency of skip hoists, drag line scrapers 
and other types of coal handling machin- 
ery. Any improvement made to the wire 
rope used on such equipment, therefore, 
must effect a corresponding improvement 
to the service and economical operation 
of the machine. Recognizing this, the 
R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, has 
adopted Tru-Lay brand preformed wire 
rope as standard equipment on all their 
various types of coal handling equip- 
ment. 

“This change, it is felt, will not only 
increase the efficiency and lengthen the 
service of the equipment but will elimi- 
nate hazards to workmen, since Tru-Lay 
rope will not “fly” or “explode” when 
cut or broken, due to the fact that each 
wire and strand is preformed, then laid 
into a definite place, rather than being 
merely twisted into shape. In addition, 
Tru-Lay wire rope resists kinking and 
has practically nq tendency to high 
strand—two features that permit of 
easier handling and more economical 
service.” 
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A New High Standard of Quality in 
Nickel 

The International Nickel Co. is an- 
nouncing the production of a new grade 
of electrolytic nickel produced at their 
Port Colborne Works, Port Colborne, 
Ontario. It is being produced by the 
Stanley Process developed by Mr. R. C. 
Stanley, president of the International 
Nickel Co., but with certain modifica- 
tions in the electrolytic operation. This 
new product will have a purity of 99.90 
percent and will be the highest grade of 
nickel ever produced in quantity on a 
commercial basis by any company, in 
that it will be carbon and sulphur-free. 

It is produced in the standard 27” x 
36” cathode, weighing approximately 150 
pounds, or will be cut into varying sizes 
of squares down to 1 inch as the trade 
requires, and in this form will be known 
as “Electro Squares.” Present capacity 
for the production of this electrolytic 
nickel is approximately three-quarters 
of a million pounds per month and will 
he added to as the market requires. 

According to announcement by the 
company, the development of this new 
material is a natural result of the policy 
of the company to strive constantly to 
improve the quality of its products. The 
high purity of electrolytic nickel and its 
freedom from carbon and sulphur make 
it particularly applicable to the special 
requirements of the producers of high 
nickel content alloys such as_ nickel- 
silver, <opper-nickel, nickel chromium 
and ferro-nickel. Its development will 
not interfere in any way with the cur- 
rent and future production of the stand- 
ard 99 percent nickel, which for years 
has been used in shot and ingot form 
with entire satisfaction in the produc- 
tion of low nickel content alloys and 
steels. 


Foote Bros. Worm Gear Reducers 


Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co. 
has recently placed on the market a 
complete line of high grade, known as 
the “Hygrade,”’ worm gear reducers of 
the anti-friction bearing type. They 
also announce that they have appointed 
the Progressive Machine and Engineer- 
ing Corporation, 1335 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va., as district representa- 
tives covering the State of Virginia, and 
the Banks-Miller Supply Co., of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., as district representa- 
tive for the territory covering the vicin- 
ity of Huntington. 


General Electric Orders for 1926 


Orders received by the General Electric 
Co. for the year ending December 31, 
1926, totaled $327,400,207, an increase of 
8 percent, or nearly $25,000,000 over 
1925, President Gerald Swope has apn. 
nounced. This is the biggest volume of 
orders in the company’s history, the 
previous high mark, achieved in 1920, 
being $318,470,000, or about ten millions 
below the new record. 

For the fourth quarter of 1926 orders 
booked amounted to $80,406,570, com- 
pared with $78,636,669 for the last quar- 
ter in 1925, a gain of 2 percent. 

Sales billed and earnings for the year 
1926 will be announced after the ac- 
counts are closed for the year and the 
annual report is published in March, 


The action for $1,000,000 brought by 
Mr. P. A. E. Armstrong against the 
Ludlum Steel Co. for amounts claimed to 
be due him for a percentage of profits 
and royalties on patents assigned by him 
to the Ludlum Steel Co., has been de- 
cided by a decision handed down by Mr. 
I. Maurice Wormser, referee, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1927, in which the referee finds 
that the Ludlum Steel Co. has paid Mr. 
Armstrong all monies due to him, which 
was approximately $20,000; overrules all 
the objections made by Mr. Armstrong; 
sustains in every particular the position 
of the Ludlum Steel Co., and dismisses 
Mr. Armstrong’s complaint on the merits. 

The Armstrong action was brought on 
the theory that the Ludlum Steel Co. was 
indebted to Mr. Armstrong for 50 per- 
cent of the gross amounts received by 
the company from the sale of material 
manufactured under the Armstrong 
patents to several large customers. 

The company’s contention was that 
under the contract Mr. Armstrong was 
entitled only to a percentage of the net 
profit the company conceding that it 
owed Mr. Armstrong a [ttle over 
$20,000, which amount (while the action 
was pending) the company paid. 

The company also filed with the 
referee a voluminous account, to which 
Mr. Armstrong filed over 200 typewritten 
pages of objections. Every one of thes 
objections was overruled and the account, 
as filed by the company, was held to be 
true and accurate and the company’s 
books were correctly kept and the com 
pany’s interpretation of the contract 
with Mr. Armstrong was proper. 
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Link-Belt Shaker Shovel 


The “Shaker Shovel,” recently de- 
veloped by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
Ill, is a manual feeder for Link-Belt 
shaker conveyor. 

It consists of a pair of steel troughs 
bent to the shape shown, the top trough 
having at its outer end a 4-ft. wide cir- 
cular front shovel fitted with forged steel 
digging teeth. This upper trough is con- 
nected to the lower trough through a 
rack on the under side of the lower 
trough, which rack is engaged by a 
sprocket wheel connected to the steel 
bracket casting fastened to the upper 
trough, and this top trough section 
ratcheted forward or backward at the 
will of the operator, as he wishes to dig 
further into the coal or bring it back 
and move the shovel sideways to pick up 
some of the side coal advancing into it, 
as he wishes. 

The lower trough is hinged at its inner 
end to the end of the standard shaker 
conveyor trough section by means of 


Reorganization of Westinghouse East 
Springfield Plant Engineering 
Department 


A complete reorganization of the en- 
gineering department, to obtain a better 
concentration of engineering personnel 
and facilities at the East Springfield 
Works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. has been announced 
by Mr. W. S. Rugg, vice-president in 
charge of engineering. Increasing 
growth and importance of the East 
Springfield plant has made this change 
necessary. 

Mr. C. H. Garcelon, formerly manager 
of the small motor engineering of the 
East Pittsburgh Works has been ap- 
pointed manager of engineering of the 
East Springfield Works. As manager he 
will have administrative charge of all 
engineering at this plant. 

Mr. C. A. M. Weber has been appointed 
manager of the small motor engineering 
department, East Springfield Works. 

Mr. E. W. Denman has been made sec- 
tion head in charge of the fan motor 


section of the small motor engineer:ng 
department. 


suitable forgings and trunnion fittings 
into the same connecting end plates as 
the regular trough sections are connected 
together by. 

This shovel is primarily an entry driv- 
ing machine, and in narrow work when 
driven to a depth of 100 feet or more, 
can be advanced much faster, and show a 
tremendous saving in loading costs, and 
it is here where this arrangement is 
almost indispensable when used with the 
shaker conveyor. 

In an ordinary entry of coal 4 feet 
high or better, the shovel will easily pick 
up four-fifths of the coal, leaving per- 
haps a small amount around the sides 
to be shoveled. 

Working three shifts, a single entry 8 
feet wide, 6 feet high, has been advanced 
about 50 feet in 24 hours, which shows 
the possibilities of this new loading ma- 
chine. This shaker shovel has had a 
practical tryout and several are on order 
for operating companies. 


Mr. A. K. Phillippi will continue to act 
as resident engineer of the radio engi- 
neering department. 

In the new plan of operation all fan 
motor and small motor engineering ex- 
cept that of farm lighter and locomotive 
headlighter work will be located at the 
East Springfield Works. The farm 
lighter and locomotive headlighter work 
will be retained at the East Pittsburgh 
Works under Mr. J. M. Hipple, present 
manager of motor engineering. 

Announcement is also made by Mr. 
C. E. Allen, district manager, St. Louis 
office of the Westinghouse Co., that Mr. 
Graeme Ross has been appointed indus- 
trial division manager, St. Louis Office; 
Mr. B. W. Stemmerich, transportation 
division manager, St. Louis Office, and 
Mr. J. J. Thomason, central station divi- 
sion manager, St. Louis Office. 


The Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces the appointment 
of Thomas Segrave as Boston repre- 
sentative, with headquarters at 30 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Room 230. Harry Se- 
grave, a brother, is the New York rep- 
resentative. 
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Effective January 1, 1927, the name 
of the Armco Culvert & Flume Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be changed 
to Armco Culvert Association. This 
change of name does not imply any 
change in policy. The association will 
continue to devote its entire efforts to 
research in all matters relating to drain- 
age and irrigation, and to educational 
publicity for making this research known 
to those whom it will benefit. 


New Diamond Drill Catalog 


Bulletin No. 80-B and No. 80-C, de- 
scribing two new types of Sullivan Dia- 
mond Core Drills have just been issued 
by the Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Bulletin No. 80-B describes Sullivan 
heavy duty, mounted type, diamond core 
drill, Class “N,” driven by direct-con- 
nected Buda Engine and mounted on 
heavy truck with wide steel wheels for 
transportation in rough country. This 
machine, while it was designed partic- 
ularly for deep structure testing in the 
oil fields, is also adaptable for a con- 
siderable range of mineral prospecting 
and engineering test boring work. Its 
portability and the absence of a boiler 
with the fuel required make it a com- 
pact rig and one easily moved from 
place to place in difficult country, where 
supplies are hard to haul. The “N” 
mounted rig has a capacity of 2000 feet 
in depth and removes a 2-inch core. The 
hydraulic cylinder is of a new heavy 
duty pattern and the drive rod is ar- 
ranged to permit the use of large size 
fittings for fish tailing or mud bit work. 

Catalog No. 80-C describes the new 
“Turbinair” diamond core drill, which 
is a hard metal prospecting machine 
with a rate of capacity of 800 feet in 
depth, removing 15/16-inch core. It may 
be mounted on either surface frame or 
on columns for use under ground. Sulli- 
van screw feed with friction escapement 
is provided similar to that employed on 
the Sullivan “Beauty” diamond drill for 
many years a standard of value in hard 
rock prospecting. The motor is the well 
known “Turbinair” motor used in Sul- 
livan portable hoists, coal cutters, etc. 
This motor will run on steam if desired. 
An electric motor may be substituted if 
the machine is to run on electric current. 


Bethlehem Trade Bulletin 


Bethlehem Steel Co. has issued a new 
catalog entitled “Mine and Industrial 
Track Equipment and Other Products,” 
which is a complete catalog of Bethle- 
hem standard equipment and contains 
such information as is necessary for or- 
dering these products, together with 
tables and calculations of interest to 
users of light rail equipment. 


3 


- from the outer bowl. 


Symons Bros. Cone Crushers 

Symons Brothers Co., Chicago, IIL, 
have recently issued a beautiful catalog 
on the Symons Cone Crusher. In an- 
nouncing the presentation to the trade 
of this crusher, they state that the ob- 
ject in building the Cone Crusher is to 
combine, in one machine, the advantages 
of both the Symons Horizontal and Ver- 
tical Disc crushers, thus giving in one 
piece of machinery the large ratio of 
reduction of the horizontal, the uni- 
formity of product of the vertical, with 
the capacity of both. This crusher is 
said to introduce a new crushing proc- 
ess. It is equipped with manganese 
crushing members, and some of the fea- 
tures which they state will guarantee 
continuous service, are steel cut gears, 
high grade bronze bearings, manganese 
mantle and bowl liners, steel main 
frame, steel bowl, steel adjustment ring, 
and a ball thrust bearing to carry the 
weight of the eccentric. The catalog 
is beautifully illustrated with half- 
tones, diagrams and tables. In announc- 
ing the new crushing process, they say: 

“The gyration of the crushing head 
in the Cone Crusher is similar to that 
of the ordinary gyratory, with the ex- 
ception that it moves at least five times 
as great a distance and gyrates faster. 
The action of the stone is entirely dif- 
ferent. The rapid gyration and long 
movement drops the head from under the 
stone after each crushing impact and al- 
lows the stone to fall vertically away 
The number of 
gyrations of the head per minute regu- 
lates the distance the stone will travel 
between crushing impacts. Since the 
stone falls a certain distance between 
crushing impacts, the angle between the 
head and the outer bowl regulates the 
amount of reduction at each stroke. The 
lower part of the head and the lower 
part of the outer bowl are parallel for 
a sufficient distance to insure the head 
making one complete gyration before 
the material will drop the entire width 
of the zone. This means that the closed 
side of the crusher regulates the maxi- 
mum size of the product. The long 
movement of the head creates a large 
opening on the discharge side for the 
free exit of the finished material which 
gives the crusher an exceptional ca- 
pacity.” 

Copies of this catalog will be fur- 
nished upon request to Symons Broth- 
ers Co., 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


General Electric Co. has issued a 
pamphlet on Centrifugal Air Com- 
pressors, small and multi-stage, and a 
pamphlet on G. E. Dynamo-Meters. 
Also a pamphlet on G. E. Automatic 
Welding Head and Control, all of which 
may be obtained upon request to their 
Schenectady office. 
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Light Contractors’ Drill Sharpeners 

Bulletin No. 72-I, second edition, 
issued by the Sullivan Machinery Co., of 
Chicago, describes in complete detail the 
Sullivan Class “C” light drill ‘steel 
sharpening machine operated by com- 
pressed air. This machine was brought 
out.during 1926. 

The Class “C” sharpener is intended 
for making uniform and accurate bits 
and shanks for hammer drill service on 
%-inch or 1-inch steel of any desired 
cross section. Either six-point rose or 
four-point cross bits are made rapidly 
and accurately on this machine and the 
collar shanks necessary are also made at 
one heat. 

The Class “C” sharpener is also 
equipped to forge pick point bits and 
collar shanks on 1%-inch concrete break- 
er steel or to put shanks on steel spades 
used in the Sullivan “Spader.” 

The Class “C” sharpener weighs only 
1,100 pounds and occupies a floor area 
of 2% by 3% feet, yet is sufficiently 
powerful and so well made that it does a 
real job for the contractor or quarry- 
man or even for the smaller mine in 
keeping the owner’s drill steel in perfect 
condition. All operations on the steel 
are performed by the Sullivan “All- 
Hammer” method at relatively low heat, 
so that the steel runs no danger of be- 
ing burned or otherwise injured in the 
process of sharpening. 


Southwestern Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., has recently 
published a pamphlet entitled “Notes 
on the Flotation Process,” written by 
Robert Lord and B. M. Snyder. In their 
foreword they state that “interest in 
flotation has increased rapidly in the 
last few years. This has been due to 
its successful application to complex 
ore problems, through the discovery of 
certain chemicals which retard or in- 
crease the flotability of minerals, and to 
improvement in flotation machines.” 
Copies may be obtained upon request to 
the Los Angeles office. 


Two new bulletins have just been pub- 
lished by The Electric Controller & Man- 
ufacturing Co, of Cleveland, Ohio. These 
are Bulletins 1037-C and 1042-F. 

Bulletin 1037-C describes Type B 
Limit Stops for use with alternating and 
direct current motors. These limit stops 
are used on electric cranes and other 
motor driven machines which must be 
automatically stopped when reaching a 
given position. 

Bulletin 1042-F describes E. C. & M. 
Automatic Compensators for 110 to 550 
volts A. C. squirrel cage and synchro- 
nous motors. 


These bulletins will be sent to anyone 
interested upon receipt of their request. 
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Chicago Steel & Wire Co. has issued 
a small booklet entitled “A New View. 
point on Metallic Are Welding Costs” 
which carries a vast amount of informa. 
tion upon this subject. Copies may be 
obtained from their Chicago, IIL, Office, 
103d Street and Torrence Avenue, 


Deister Concentrator Co,, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has released a new bulletin on the 
Leahy No-Blind Screen, copies of which 
may be obtained upon request, 


Roberts & Schafer Co., Engineers and 
Contractors, Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
Ill., has issued a circular on Rock Dust- 
ing and the Rotary Car Dumper, and 
states that for six years they have been 
developing equipment which would per- 
mit the use of solid-body dust-tight cars 
in mines, giving six major advantages 
acquired through the use of this equip. 
ment. 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has issued a bulletin—No. 8001—on Fans 
and Blowers, which describes thoroughly 
their “Sirocco” fans and blowers. The 
bulletin carries a wealth of information 
upon this subject and is profusely illus- 
trated. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has issued a bulletin on mine 
pumps, especially designed for the prac. 
tical operating miner, which contains a 
vast amount of information upon this 
subject. The bulletin is fully illus. 
trated, and may be obtained upon re- 
quest to either their New Jersey ad- 
dress, or to their representatives, Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Dravo Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


TESTING EXPLOSIVES BY 
PHOGRAPHIC METHODS 

An investigation to determine by 
photographic methods the effect of the 
physical and chemical properties of ex- 
plosives on the flames produced, and the 
influence of different methods of loading 
and different kinds of stemming on the 
character of the flame, together with the 
relation of flame properties to the limit 
charge as determined in a testing gal- 
lery, is being conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Photographs on a rapidly moving film 
have shown that secondary flames are 
produced by most explosives when an 
air space exists between explosive and 
bore-hole or between explosive and stem- 
ming. Photographs on a fixed plate 
have shown coal-dust stemming to pro- 
duce a large bright flame, much larger 
than with fire-clay stemming, and that 
addition of water to ordinary dry fire- 
clay stemming reduces size of flame. 
Results are in qualitative agreement 
with gallery tests. 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1927 
99 
«The Best Since 1820 
437 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 
Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 
Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE, Dissolved 


(Or in Cylinders) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
80 E. 42d St.. N. Y. C. 


ACETYLENE GAS 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42d St., 
New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERAT- 

ING APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42d 

St., New York City. 

ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting =" Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
AFTERCOOLERS (Air) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ki wan 
liv Machinery Co., 122 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
AIR HOSE COUPLINGS 
Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANNUNCIATOR WIRES & 
CABLES 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
ANNUNCIATOR WIRES & 
CABLES, INSULATED 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 


ARMATURE COILS & 
LEADS 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC CAR 
DUMPERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
THROWERS 

—= Mine Door Co., Canton, 

AUTOMOBILE CABLES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

BALLAST UNLOADER 
ROPES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 

Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42d St., 
New York City. 

BELL CORD 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Ra., 
Chicago, ll. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicage, lil. 

BITS Carbon (Diamonds) for 
Core Drill 

R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

BITS, Diamond Drilling 

Patrick, Sellwood Building, 


aluth, Minn. 

BIT SHARPENERS 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 8. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BLACK DIAMONDS 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

BLASTING POWDER 

a Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

E. I. Du Pont de — & Co., 
Wilmington, 

Hercules King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

a Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del 

BLOWERS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

BLOWERS (Tubing) 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

BLOWERS (Turbine) 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

BLOWPIPES, Brazing, Car- 
bon Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
St., New York City. 

BLUE CENTER STEEL 
WIRE ROPE 

john A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

BOND TERMINALS 

Amer. Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

BORTZ 

R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

BREAKER MACHINERY 


American Rheolaveur Corporation, 


30 E. 42d 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Colambus, Ohio. 

BREAST MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Car 


Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, Ill 


CABLE GREASE 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

CABLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

A. Leschen Rope Co., 
St. Louis, 


300 W. Pershing Rd., 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 
—e Mine Door Co., Canton, 


& Sons Rope Co., A., St. 

CABLES, ‘INSULATED 

John ‘A. Reebling’s 8 Co., 
Trenton, New J 

CABLES, SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


CABLEWAYS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

8S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

CAGE DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGE STOPS & LOCKS 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 


ton, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CAGERS, AUTOMATIC 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 
CAGERS, AUTOMATIC & 
MANUAL 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CAGES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


CAGES (Self-dumping) 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CALCINERS 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


CARBON AND BORTZ 

R. 8. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

CARBON FOR DIAMOND 
DRILLING 


8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 


Duluth, Minn. 


CARBON BURNING APPA- 
RATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Ce., 30 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 


CARBON RODS AND 
PASTE FOR WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42d 

St., New York City. 


CAR DUMPERS, GRAVITY 


& POWER 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR DUMPERS (Rotary) 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CAR, FEEDERS 

Robergs & Schaefer Co., Chicago, ml. 

CAR’ HAULS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halstead St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Roberts & Schaefer Ce., Chicago, Ill. 

CAR PULLERS 

8. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 

CAR RETARDERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CAR STOPS, AUTOMATIC 
& MANUAL 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CAR WIRE & CABLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


CASTINGS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
ie Je Company, 958.99 
North 4 th St. Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Ce., 300 W. Pershing Ra., 
Chicago, Til. 


CASTINGS, GRAY IRON 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Read, 
Chicago, Ill. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


CASTINGS, OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


CHAINS 

Goodman Mfg. Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Ill. 

ba Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 

North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd, 
Chicago, 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGI 

oe Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd, 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, COAL CUTTING 
Goodman Mfg . Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
CHAINS, DRIVE 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie, 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, lil. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, FRONT END 

Lins-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, OILING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS Silent (Bushed-Pin 
Joint) 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Read, 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SLING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

, 958-99 


th 
“a, Co., 300 W. Pershing Ré., 


nee Oe Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CLAMPS, HOSE 
Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

CLAMPS, WIRE ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Ce., 
Trenton, New Jersey 

CLIPS, WIRE ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sens Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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Tips is profitable 


ANY kinds of tips are profit- 

able. But the kind of Tips we 

speak of is profitable. We mean 
Oxy-Acetylene Tips. 


Tips is amagazine published for the 
past five years by Linde for welders, 
engineers and production men who 
have anything to do with welding. 


It contains the news of the oxy- 
acetylene process—new develop- 
ments, new methods, new applica- 
tions. It discusses the common, 
everyday jobs that welders have 
to do. 


Edited by a staff that is in touch 
with welding and cutting develop- 
ments in every industry, it is an 
invaluable guide for those who use 
the oxy-acetylene process. 


“Tips” is a dynamic part of Linde 
service and is sent free to Lindeusers. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42d Street, New York 


OXYGEN 
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CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, P. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Ing. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 
Link-Belt Ce., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 


COAL CLEANING MA- 
CHINERY 


American Corperation, 
Wilkes-Barre, P. 
300 W. Pershing Road, 
hicag 
Roberts Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL COMPANIES 

General Coal Company, Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Ce., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
COAL CRUSHERS & 


ROLLS 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Hil. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
COAL CUTTERS 
» Halsted St. and 
48th PL, 


Howells Mining Drill Plym- 
ou’ 
Co., 
New York City. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S&S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Conveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Grodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Ce., 360 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Til. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL LOADERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 


11 Broadway, 


North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt o-. 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plym- 
outh, Pa 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 5S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL MINING PLANTS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
. Company, 958-99 
Columbus, Ohie. 
Link-Beit Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Co., Wrigley 


Bldg., 
COAL SEPARATORS 
(Pneumatic) 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll- Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, and New York. 


Geodman Mfg. 
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CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 
New Yerk City. 


CONTROLLERS 


Ce., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicage, Ill 


CONVERTORS, COPPER 
— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Ss. 


CONVEYORS 

Cenveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Bread- 
way, New York ‘Cit: ity. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago 

Roberts Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 
Link-Belt Co., 36@ W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
Conveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill 

CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Conveyor Sales Co., oe 299 Broad- 
way, New York Cit 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Gunseee, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Conveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Hl. 

COOLERS, Man 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

COOLERS, ROTARY 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


COPPER WIRE & STRAND 
(Bare) 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey 

CORE DRILLS, Carbon (Dia- 
monds) for 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building. 
Duluth, Minn. 

CORE DRILLING 

R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 

Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Mott Core Drilling Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

COUPLINGS, FLEXIBLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COUPLINGS, ROCK. DRILL 

Knex Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CROSSINGS AND CROSS- 
OVERS 


Co., Milwau- 
11 Broadway, 


Milwau- 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

CROSSOVERS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

CRUSHERS 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company. 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 360 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, lll. 


CRUSHERS, SINGLE & 
DOUBLE ROLL 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ll. 
CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershig Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CUP GREASE 

Keystone Lubricating 
delphia, Pa. 

CUTTING APPARATUS, 
Oxy - Acetylene, Oxy - Hy- 
drogen 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 

DECARBONIZING APP A- 
RATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
St., New York City. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

American Rheolaveur Corporation, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, fil. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, III. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Co., Phila- 


30 E. 42d 


Mott Core Drilling Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

DIAMOND DRILLING 
CARBON 


R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DIAMONDS, BLACK (See 
Carbon and Bortz) 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DIAMONDS, INDUSTRIAL 

R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DIGGERS & PICKS, Pneu- 
matic 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

DITCHING MACHINES 


Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

— Mine Door Co., Canton, 

DOWNIE DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLING, DIAMONDS 
FOR 


R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 
Howells aed Drill Co., Plym- 
outh, 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Howells Mining Drill Co., Plym- 
outh, Pa. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., 
Falls, Pa. 


DRILL BITS, Carbon (Dia- 
monds) for 


R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Carbon (Diamonds) 
or 


11 Broadway, 


Beaver 


R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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DRILL COLUMNS & 
MOUNTINGS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New Yerk City, 


DRILLER’S DIAMONDS 


R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood B 
Duluth, Minn. wilting, 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn prin Ce., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

Mott Core Co., 
ton, W. 


DRILLS, DIAMOND GASO- 
LINE OUTFITS 


Mott Core Drilling Co., 
ton, - Va. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
—< Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Howells Mining Drill Ce., Plym. 
mouth, Pa. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 8. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, fl 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Howells Mining Drill Ce., Plym- 
outh, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


DRILLS, MINERAL PROS- 


Hunting. 


Hunting- 


PECTING 

—., Churn Drill Ce., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

Mott Core Co., Munting- 
ton, Va. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Howells Mining Drill Ce., Plym- 
outh, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 

Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Howells wae Drill Ce., Plym- 
ou 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

Churn *Drill Ce., Beaver 


‘a 
Mott tere Drilling Ce., 


ton, W 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Diamond Machine Co., Menengahela, 


Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells pining Drill Ce., Plrm- 


outh, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-9% 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Heisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ti. 


DRYERS, ROTARY 

i Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DUMPS, ROTARY 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicage, Ill. 


DYNAMITE 

Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co... 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Con 934 King St.. 
Wilmington, Del. 


11 Breadway, 


Hunting- 


11 Broadway, 
122 8. 
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Operators everywhere are speci- 
fying Hyatt Roller Bearings for 
their mine cars to guard against 
bearing breakdowns, lubrication 
expense and time losses. 


The cost of delays, due to or- 
dinary bearings, is high. The cost 
of Hyatts, and permanent freedom 
from bearing difficulties, is negli- 
gible by comparison. One break- 
down will more than pay for an 
entire Hyatt installation —and 
many years of flawless service. 


Hyatts cost less 
than breakdowns 


Hyatt bearings are true anti-fric- 
tion bearings. They stand the 
abuse of heavy loads and repeated 
shocks. They need no repairs or 
replacements. The only attention 
they require is three or four lubri- 
cations a year. 


To be sure of steady, consistent 
production—to meet the urgent 
pressure of emergencies — demand 
Hyatt bearings in all your mine 
cars. Most builders furnish Hyatt 
equipment upon specification. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Huntington Pittsburgh Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Oakland Worcester Cleveland Charlotte 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


TpRopucT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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DYNAMOS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Geodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


and Hialsted St., Chicago, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ec, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


ELECTRICAL CABLES & 
WIRES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

ELECTRIC DRILLS 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plym- 
mouth, Pa. 

ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., 
kee, Wis. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 

Goedman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
Til. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
CABLES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


General Electric Co., 
N 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC WIRES AND 
CABLES 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


and New York. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICAL WIRES & 
CABLES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

ELECTRODES, WELDING 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

ELEVATORS 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Til. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR CABLES & 
ROPES 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


lll. 
ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 


OLINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
angersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, Rope Haulage 


Milwau- 
11 Broadway, 


Milwau- 


11 Broadway, 


8S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
ENGINES, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Rand Co., 
New ‘ork City. 


ENGINES, Winding 
8. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


ENGINEERS 
a, Mo. 


11 Broadway, 
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EXCAVATORS 


EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder. Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules | -» 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

FAN DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. a 

FANS, Man Cooling 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

FANS, Turbine 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 

FEEDERS (Crossover, Kick- 
back, Rotary and Dump) 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
FEEDERS (Hand Operated) 


Beaver 


| Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 


ton, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
FEEDERS, ORE 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
FEEDERS (Semi-automatic) 


| Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago | 


| Sweet’s Steel Co., 


| 
| 


ton, Ohio. 
FENCE POSTS 
Williamsport, Pa. 
FIRE AND WEATHER- 
PROOF WIRE 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
FLOORING, STEEL 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
FLOTATION MACHINES 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


is 

FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

FLOW METERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

FLUX, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 

FORGINGS 

— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Wis. 

FROGS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Amer. Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 


W. Va. 

FURNACES, Oil (for drill 
steel) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

FURNACES, ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GAS (Cutting, Welding) 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 

GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 

Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GAUGES, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St. New York City. 

GEARS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Iil. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, = 


North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Til. 


GEARS, BEVEL 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., "Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co.. 300 W. Pershing Road, 

Chicago, Il. 


| The Jeffrey Mfg. 


| 


GEARS, HERRINGBONE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

GEARS, Machine Cut 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


GEARS, Moulded Tooth 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 


Chicago, Il. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

GEARS, SPUR 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Company, 958-99 
North ith St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

GEARS, WORM 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

GEARS, WORM WHEELS 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 


ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


kee, is. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
Chicago, Ill. 


48th 
GENERATORS, ACETY- 
LENE 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
St., New York City. 
GLOVES, ASBESTOS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
GOGGLES, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
St., New York City. 
GRATING, AREA, SIDE- 
WALK 


Milwau- 


30 E. 42nd 


42nd 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

GREASE 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


GRINDERS, Portable Pneu- 


matic 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


xUY ROPES, GALVANIZED 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HAMMERS, Calking, Chip- 
ping & Riveting 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

— (Insulated Trol- 
e 

Ohio = Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HAULAGE ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Chicago. Ii. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., "Mansfield, Ohio. 


HEATER CORD 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HERRINGBONE GEAR 
DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Il 


HOIST DRIVES 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, 0 


HOISTING ROPES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

A. Leschen & Sons Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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HOISTS 
American Steel & Wire Co., C 
and New York. Nite. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 B 
n t 00 ershi 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HOISTS, AIR 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


122 §. 
122g, 


Milwau- 


Wis. 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa 


Diamond Machine Co., Monongahela, 


Pa. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, In, 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 
Machinery Co., 122 g, 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Iron Wen, "Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 §g. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

HOISTS, Derrick 

8S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 

HOISTS, GASOLINE 

S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 

HOISTS, Room 

S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa, 

HOISTS, Room and Gather- 
in 

s. Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 

Goodman Mig. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Sullivan 


| HOISTS, Scraper-Loader 


ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


| HOISTS, Shaft, Electric 


| S. Flory Mfg. 


S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
HOISTS, Shaft, Steam 


S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


HOISTS, Shaker Chute 
Co., Bangor, Pa. 


HOISTS, Slope, Electric 
S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


HOISTS, Slope, Steam 
S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


HOISTS, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, is. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a 


HOLDERS-ON RIVETING 
ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
HOOKS 


Milwau- 


11 Broadway, 


| John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


HOSE CLAMPS 
Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSE COUPLINGS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry &t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOSE CONNECTIONS, 
SPECIAL 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOSE MENDERS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOSE NIPPLES 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSE, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


HYDRATORS, LIME 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


INCINERATORS 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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ANNOUNCING 


“Lower Haulage Costs 
Higher Net Profits” 


For each executive and operating 
official the data contained in this new 
letter-file sized brochure contains some- 
thing of practical value. For instance: 

The mine-car section contains such 
chapters as “The Most Important Thing 
in Haulage’—“The Basis of Increased 
Earnings ’—"“Gaining 1,000 cu. ft. With- 
out Extra Cars,” etc., each chapter 
built upon and illustrated by photo- 
graphs and figures from actual opera- 
tions of note. 

The roller-bearing section contains 
“The Four Standards of Bearing Effi- 
ciency’"—"“The U. S. Bureau of Mine’s 
Test’—"“The Haulage and Starting 
Tests at Sprague Mine,” etc. 

Twenty-four pages, profusely illus- 
trated with charts, blue-prints and 
photographs, this brochure contains 
data which has not yet found its way 


into print. = 
\ complimentary copy will be mailed 


any executive or operating officials on 


per copy. Kindly use your company 
letter-head for complimentary copies. 


ENTERPISE 


WHEEL & CAR CORPORATION 
MINE-CARS ROLLER-BEARING TRUCKS 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. Huntington, W. Va. 


6: 
= 

\e hy), 


request. To others the price is $2.50 \@aisy 
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F LORY HOISTS ARE 
MINE-TESTED 


In them are combined the ideas and ». 
experiences of the leading coal opera- 
tors of the past half century. Shut- 
downs for “Hoist Troubles” are 
practically unknown in mines where 
Flory Hoists pull the load. Flory 
engineers await your call—they will 
design a Hoist for your particular 
requirement. 


Flory also builds steam—electric—gasoline hoists, Cableways 
—Derricks—Dredging Machinery—Drag Line and Drag 
Scraper Outfits. 


Sales Agents in Principal Cities 


S. FLORY MFG. CO., Bangor, Penna. 


FLORY HOISTS 


TH 


PATRICK 
CARBON 


for Diamond Core Drilling 


Patrick standards 
in grading carbon 
are universally ac- 
cepted. And Patrick 
values could never 
prevail if it were 
not for our large 
volume of business. 


mo. PATRICK 
Duluth, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, Explor ng” Duluth 


Now Ready 
To Serve You 


— 


\ new parallel throw switch stand of the self-locking 
type made to withstand the most severe service and 
ncorporating five outstanding features of superiority. 
1. Extreme lowness offers little obstruction. 

2. Crank so placed as to be in line with switch bar. 

3. Turning motion positive, no pins or keys to shear off. 

i. All shafts fit in double solid reamed bearings. 

5. Con. rod twice as stiff as a round rod of equal weight. 

New and superior features are built into the entire line of West 
Virginia track work materials. 

Standard equipment, carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
Buy all track material in mixed car loads from one source and 
save money and expensive delays. 


Rails, Frogs, Switches, Stands, Mine Ties 


Catalog Free on Request 


The West Virginia Rail Co. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
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INSULATORS, SECTION 
Amer. Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


onic Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 


CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Kg Sons, John A., Trenton, 
KEYSTONE DRILLS 


Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

KEYSTONE EXCAVATORS 

Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

KILNS (Retery) 

Co., Milwau- 


Valean Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

a. 

KILNS, VERTICAL 

—_ Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 

LAMP CORD 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
DL, and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Ce., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

LAMPS, a AND INCAN- 
DESCEN 

General "id Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

LEAD BURNING APPARA- 
TUS, Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy- 
City Gas 

— 30 E. 42nd 

New York 

LIGHT STEEL, ‘ANGLES 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

LIGHT STEEL RAILS (A. 
S. C. E. Sections) 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

LOADERS (Mine Car) 

Conveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 

New York Ci 


Chicago, 


LOADERS, PORTABLE 

Conveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

300 W. Pershing Rd., 


LOADING BOOMS 


Link-Belt Co., 300 Ww. Pershing Rd. eo 


Chicago, 
Schaefer Ce., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicage, Ill. 
LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 
Bales Ce., Inc., 299 Bread- 


ity. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 

48th Place, Chicago, Il. 

effrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 

Nerth 4th St., Celumbus, Ohie. 
Rink-Belt >. 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Geodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
49th Pi., Chicago, Ml. 


Ni 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Iren Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Geodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iren Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 
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| LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 


BATTERY 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicags, Ti. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North ‘th St., Colambus, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVE SWITCHING 
& WRECKING ROPES 


LOCOMOTIVES (Third Rail) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Ce., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

LOCOMOTIVES, TROLLEY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, IIl. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LONGWALL MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

LUBRICANTS 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

LUBRICATORS 

Keystone Lubricating 
delphia, Pa. 

MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 

_ oo Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
MANIFOLDS, OXYGEN 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
MAST ARM ROPE, Galvan- 
ized 
John A. Reebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey 


MENDERS, HOSE 
Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, ROD & BALL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis—Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR LUBRICATING 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MINE-CARS 
Enterprise Wheel & 
tion, Huntington, W. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
—— Mine Door Co., Canten, 


LOCOMOTIVE 


& Wire Co., Chicago, 
» and New York. 
Ph A. Roebling’s Sons Ce., 
Trenton, New Jersey 


MINE SIGNALS 
——- Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MINING & METALLURGI- 
CAL MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Howells Mining 
ou Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, je 
North 4th st. Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINE CABLE 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
a and Halsted St., Chicage, 


Ce., 11 Broadway, 
City. 


New York Ci 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 


North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
MINING MACHINES (Elec- 


Co., Phila- 


Milwan- 


tric) 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
» 48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plym- 


outh, Pa. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
| North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Drill Ce., Plym- | 


MINING MACHINES (Gov- 
ernment Approved) 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
MINING MACHINERY 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
How Mining Drill Co., Plym- 


outh, Pa. 
11 Broadway, 


Jeffrey Mfg. “Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING SPECIALTIES 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MOTORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, Hl. 

MOUNTED BOTTOM CUT- 
TERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill 

MOVING PICTURE CORD 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Ce., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

NIPPLES, HOSE 

Knox Mfg. Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NITROGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

NOZZLES, MALLEABLE 
IRON 

Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

OILERS, ROCK DRILL 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

OIL RIGS, PORTABLE 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Smelting & Refining 

Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 

ORE, CARNOTITE & 
VANADIUM 

0. Willmarth, Georgetown, 


Colo. 
OVERCUTTING MACH’S. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
OXYGEN GAS 
Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

OXY - ACETYLENE APPA- 
RATUS and SUPPLIES 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 

St., New York City. 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
John Boyle, Jr., Ouray Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
PAVING BREAKERS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


PERFORATED METAL 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el 


PICKING TABLES 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th 8t., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt W. Pershing Rd., 


Roberts & Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicage, Il. 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PNEUMATIC HOSE COUP- 
LENGE 

Knox Mfg. , 811-821 Cherry St., 
Phileddiphic, "Pa. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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POWER CABLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New 

Jonn A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


POWER SHOVELS 
— Drill Co., Beaver 
a. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
Mfg. Ce., Milwas- 


Ww 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 


PREHEATING APPARA- 
TUS 


Oxweld Acetylene 30 E. 42néa 
St., New York City. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 
H. R. Ameling Prespecting Co., 
la, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Drill Co., Plym 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Mott Core Drilling Ce., 
ton, W. Va. 
PULLEYS 
Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Okie. 
PUMPS, Acid Resisting 
Ingersoll- Rand Co., New York City. 
PUMPS, AIR LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City. 
PUMPS, Boiler Feed 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New Yerk City. 
PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwasa- 


kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Churn Drill Ce., Beaver 
a. 


PUMPS, DEEP WELL 


Hunting- 


300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Keystone Churn Drill Ce., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

-PUMPS (Electric) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
PUMPS, Fire 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New Yerk City. 
PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS, Inclined Shaft 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New Yerk City. 


PUMPS. MINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwas- 
kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
-» Connellsville, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, Sinking 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., Sew Yerk City. 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

Ingersell-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., 


Camere 

Steam Pump Works), ‘11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, SAND 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. Camere 
Steam Pump 11 Breet 
way, New York City 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. Cameres 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Breed 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


= 

| 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 Qe 
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Booklet 50-M tells the 
story of the new O-B Cir- 
cuit Breaker Switch which 
sectionalizes electric 
power lines— 


Shows how you can 
save in_ idle-time 
wages— 

Shows how you can 
save by maintaining 
continuous coal pro- 
duction— 


Shows how you can 
save in preventing 
burnt out motor windings. 


Write for your copy! 


Ohio Brass Company 


Mansfield, O. 
Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co. 
imited 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
300-M 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builder 


Automatic 
Feeding 
Systems 


NoLaN 


Include machines for all conditions 
found at any mine. Send us your 
problems and let us show you our 
method of economically handling your 
cars. 


The Mining Safety Device Co. 


Bowerston, Ohio 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patents 


B. 8. IN MINING ENGINEERING AND METALLURGY. 
SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE EXAMINING CORPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


OURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SIGN 


LEN KER LO 


LAUER 


| Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON :-: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORE OFFICE—Charies Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


| Phelps Dodge Corporation 
| 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Copper 


| “Cc Q”’ 
| Electrolytic Casting 
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PUNCHES, Drill Steel 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

QUARRYING SPECIAL- 
TIES 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RADIO ACTIVE ORE 

O. Barlow Willmarth, Georgetown, 
Colo. 

RADIUM ORE 

Barlow Willmarth, Georgetown, 
Colo. 

RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago and New York. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAMMERS, Pneumatic 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


RECEIVERS, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
REGULATORS, Welding, 
Compressed Gas 
Oxweld Acetelyne Co., 
St., New York City. 


REHEATERS, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


REINFORCING BARS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 

RIVER CROSSING SUS- 
PENSION WIRE, Galvan- 


Chi- 


30 E. 42nd 


ized 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


RETARDERS 
Mining Safety Device Co., 
ton, Ohio. 


ROCK-DISPOSAL EQUIP- 
MENT 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK DRILL COUPLINGS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROCK DRILL OILERS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK DRILLS 
Machine Co., 
hela, 
Howells Drill Co., 
outh, Pa. 


Rend Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

ROCK DRILL THROTTLES 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK DUSTING 
MACHINES 
Machine Co., 

a. 


RONS, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetelyne Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ROI.LER BEARINGS 
Enterprise Wheel ‘S Car Corpora- 
tion, Huntington, W. Va. 


ROLLS (Crushing) 
Mfg. Co., 


The oo Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Til. 


ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
and New York. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

ROPE GREASE 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Bowers- 


Mononga- 


Plym- 


Monongahela, 


Milwau- 


Chicago 
A., St. 
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ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


ROTARY DUMPS 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, III. 

ROTARY ROASTERS 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 

RUNNING ROPE, Gal- 
vanized 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

Jonn A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
veo., Connellsville, Pa. 


SAND DRYERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

SASH CORD 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCRAPER LOADERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St., and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS, HORIZONTAL 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 


Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 

SCREENS, PERFORATED 
METAL 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, P 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS, SHAKER 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFO- 


RATED SHEETING 
Mfg. Co., 


kee, Wis. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


SCREENS & WASHERIES 


American Rheolaveur Corporation, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SEIZING STRAND, GAL- 
VANIZED 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, 


SHEAVES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, Mew Jersey. 

SHEAVE WHEELS 

Vine Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


SHORT WALL ANCHORS 

Amer. Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

SHORTWALL MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, IIl. 

SHOVEL — ELECTRO-HY- 
DRAULIC 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNAL WIRES & CABLES 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SIGNS (Mine) 

Stonehouse Signs, Inc., 842 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Milwau- 


| SKIPS 
Mfg. 


Wis. 
Connenwetie Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


SKIP LOADING EQUIP- 
MENT 


L ink- Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ili. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
SLABBING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, II. 
SMELTERS 
Irvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
SOCKETS, Open and Closed 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


SPEED REDUCERS, 
DOUBLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Il. 

SPEED REDUCERS, 
SINGLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Link-Belt Uo., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SPIKES 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

SPLICE BARS (Plain and 
Angle) 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton 
Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


— Mine Door Co., 
io. 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPLICERS, TROLLEY 
Amer. Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 
SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Link-Belt Ce., 308 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, IIl. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPUR GEAR DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

STACKS, SMOKE 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

STARTER CABLES 

John A. Roebling’s — Co., 
Trenton, New Jers 

STEAM HOSE COUPLINGS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

STEEL CROSS TIES 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll- 11 Broadway, 
New York 


STEEL PLATE CON- 
STRUCTION 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

—- Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
STEEL TIES AND REIN- 


FORCEMENTS 
West Virginia 
Huntington, W. V: 


STEPS, SAFETY 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


Co., Milwau- 


Canton, 
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STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
STORAGE BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES 
Com Co., St. and 
48th Chicago, 


The Pind Mfg. 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


STRAND 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

Jonn A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SUCTION HOSE Coup. 
LINGS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SURVEYOR’S SPADS 

Howells Mining Drill Co., 
outh, Pa 

SWITCHBOARD WIRE 
AND CABLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa, 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 


and Electric) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


AND FROGS, 
EY 


TROL 
— = Door Co., Canton, 


Plym- 


Content Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TACKLE BLOCKS 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELE. 


PHONE WIRES AND 
CABLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

TELEPHONE CORDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

THIMBLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

THROTTLES, Rock Drill 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

TIES (Steel, Mine) 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

TILLER ROPE 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

TIMBER PRESERVING 
EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


TIPPLES 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Til. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

TIRE WIRES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., T 
ton, New Jersey. 

TOOLS, Blacksmiths (for 
drill steel) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

TOOLS & SUPPLIES 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., 
Falls, Pa. 


Milwau- 
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ROCK DUSTING 


in the most thorough and efficient manner is rapidly ac- 
complished with 


MINE 
cre Lesrabon 
MACHINE 
due to its positive feed, large capacity, high velocity of discharge 
and the peculiar construction of the nozzle. 
Unvarying good performance in actual rock dusting practice for 
several months past has proven it a finished product and not 


an experiment. 
Our new bulletin gives the details. 


DIAMOND MACHINE COMPANY 


Monongahela, Pa. 


Selling Agents: Cooke-Wilson Electric Supply Company 
Pitts Pa., Athens, Ohio, W Ve 


Rogers ‘‘Go-Between’’ 
Feeder Suspension Unit 


Easiest to Install 
Cheapest --- Best 
A great improve- 
ment 
Write for sample 
DRAVO- 
DOYLE Co. 


300 Penn Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS 


) WIRE ROPE 


AERIAL 
“| WIRE ROPE 
“Hercules’(Red-Strand) Wire Rope 


ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


| 


Po RAILS Sectons! 
JSOINTS*(Slice-Angle) 
(Track) 


= FROGS~ SWITCHES ~ 
CROSSOVERS *Etc. 

TRACK 

> _ (Portable) 


Write for Catalog 
SWEET’S STEEL COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 


J 


PERFORATED 
METAL 
SCREENS 


for 
every 
purpose 
(plain or per- “Mitco” Interlocked Steel Grating 


forat Light and Heavy Steel Plate 
Stacks and Tanks Construction 


‘@2 HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


8 
NS v4) New York Office Pittsburgh Office: Hazleton, Pa., Office: 
= 30 Church St. 954 Union Trust Bidg. 705 Markle Bank Bidg, 


Let a Rectangle Help 
Select The Filter 


"TAKE the base di- 
a 

,f ter that is adaptey 


Scale these dimen- 
sions off on your floor 
plans. 


You will find that for 
a given capacity, the 
American Filter uses 
only 1-3 to 1-2 the floor 
spaceof anyother filter 
American Continuous Filter Would you like a 
Ranges from single disc units bulletin about this 
for small mills to batteries of filter? 

six disc units for large mills. 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


FAWCUS 


Use Fawcus Herring- 
bone Gear Drives for 
driving your hoists, 
fans, conveyors, pick- 
ing tables, pumps and 
compressors. They 
save 25% to 50% in 
maintenance and op- 
erating costs. 

FAWCUS MACHINE CO. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TORCHES, Brazing, Carbon 
Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New Yerk City. 

TRACK BOLTS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

TRACK EQUIPMENT 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

TRACK LAYOUTS (Indus- 
trial) 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, Ete. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRACK (Portable) 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

TRACK (Portable, Assem- 
bled and _Unassembled, 
Riveted or Bolted) 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin. 


nati, Ohio. 
be 2 t Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 


TRACK SUPPLIES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 


TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 
—- Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


& Rope Co., A., &t. 
u 

TRANSFORMERS 
— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Co., 800 W. Pershing Rd., 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. 

TREADS, SAFETY STAIR 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 

(Hangers and 

am 
Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
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TROLLEY MATERIAL, 


OVERHEAD 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 


TROLLEY WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

TRUCKS, WELDER’S 

— Acetylene Co., 30 

t.. New York City. 
TURBIN E BLOWERS 
Ventilating Co., Zelienople, 


TURBINES, HYDRAULIC 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


TURBINES, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., 


kee, 

TURNBUCKLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
ton, New Jersey. 

TURNOUTS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

VALVES 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

VALVES, Back Pressure, 
Pressure Reducing 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
St., New York City. 

VALVES, Plug 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

VALVES, Quarter Turn 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. “ 

VALVES, Quick Opening 

Knox Mfg. Co., — Cherry S&t., 
Philadelphia, 

VALVES, ROCK DRILL 
OILER 

Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

VALVES, ROCK DRILL 
THROTTLE 

Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

VALVES, Steam Throttle 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EB. 42nd 


Tren- 


42nd 


VENTILATING EQUIP- 
MENT 


Robinson Ventilating Co., Zelienople, 
Pa. 


VISES, Riggers 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Conveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ili. 
WASHERIES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 

WEIGH BASKETS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WELDING and CUTTING 
APPARATUS, Ete. (Oxy- 
Acetylene) 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
t.. New York Ci ty. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

WELDING GAS 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WELDING SUPPLIES 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WELDING WIRE, Electric 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
ton, New Jersey. 

WELDING WIRE, Gas 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
ton, New Jersey. 

WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY 
Keystone Churn Drill Co., 
Falls, Pa. 
WELL DRILLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Mott Core Drilling Co., 
ton, W. Va. 


Tren- 


Tren- 


Beaver 


Hunting- 
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WELL DRILLS, for Water, 
Well and Gas 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., 
Falls, Pa. 

WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi. 
eago and New York. 


Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren. 
ton, N. J. 


WIRE ROPE 
one Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


Beaver 


Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. St, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WIRE ROPE, in Special and 


Standard Constructions for 
all purposes 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi. 
cago and New York. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

WIRE ROPE SLINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 


WIRE ROPE TRAMWAYS 

— Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

WIRE, WELDING 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and New York. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WOOD BORING MACHINES, 
Pneumatic 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

WOOL GREASE 

Keystone Lubricating 
delphia, Pa. 

WORM GEAR DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

WRENCHES, ALLIGATOR 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 


Co., Phila- 


An 


News 


Important 


Service . 


Authentic reports of congressional and 
departmental activities sent to you daily 
keep you promptly informed on all legisla- 
tion, rulings, decisions and governmental 
news of importance to the industry. 

News that is invaluable in the field, news 
that leads the way to the development of | 
new fields, news of Government decisions | 


ton, New Jersey. 


and activities that keep you in close touch | 
with Congress when it is in session. Such 

is the news supplied by the bulletin service 

of the American Mining Congress. 


Little items of today from the 
daily bulletin may be big news 
tomorrow—you should keep: in 
touch with them as well as with 
the regular run of mining news 
through this service. 


Inquire about this important 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 

| 

| 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 


KEYSTONE WELL DRILLS for Placer 
Gold Testing, Mineral Prospecting, 
Water and Oil Wells. 

There are fifty styles and sizes for all 
depths from 25 to 3000 ft. Portable or 
traction units, steam or gas drive. 

The Keystone Percussion Core Drill is 


a coring tool operable in connection 
with cable tools, and forms the cheapest 
known method of coring bituminous 
coal, fire clay and materials of equal 


hardness. 

DRILLING FOR PLACER GOLD is a 
200-page book by Walter H. Gardner, 
dedicated to “the hardy men who have 
carried the Keystone to the edges of 
the world.” The romance and science 
of prospect drilling. In paper cover, 
free. In cloth binding, $1.00. Your 
copy awaits you. You will want also 
the new Keystone Drill catalog. 


KEYSTONE CHURN DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. 
Executive Office and Works: Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 


Mines 


Drills a 2-inch hole through 6 feet of soft coal in 1 to 3 
minutes. Light, safe and easily handled by one man 
Send for Catalogue M.C.J. 


HOWELLS MINING DRILL CO., PLymouts, PENNA. 


ONE MAN ELECTRIC DRILLS 


No shafts, no gear, mini- 
mum friction. Will crush 
with 1 h. p. as much as 10 
h. p. will crush with stamps. 

5-ton mill, % h. p., $225; 
10-ton mill, $475; 35-ton 
mill, $950. Up to 500 tons 
per day. 


ELLIS BALL-CHILI MILL 


ELLIS MILL COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 147 PROSPECT AVENUE 
Show Room: 153 Stillman St. (near 3d and Bryant) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


Testing Coal, Clays, and All Mineral Properties 
Large Capacity Drills --- Gasoline Outfits 


Foundation Testing 


MOTT CORE DRILLING CO. 
ROBSON-PRICHARD BLDG. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


ORVIS C. HOFFMAN, Pres. 


HOFF -DRILLING-CO, 
DIAMOND CORE:DRILLING 


PROSPECTING FOR 
YEARS E 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


CONTRACTORS 


LEON H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 


ANY MINERAL. MORE THAN 20 
XPERIENCE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Tax, Standardization, In- 
dustrial Cooperation, 
Tariff, Daily, Weekly 

and Monthly News 


Organized to 
meet the needs 
of the Industry. The 
offices of the American 
Mining Congress are at the 
service of its members. Write 
to 841 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1927 


OFFICERS 
Shirkie, President 
L. Doheny, First Vice-President 
Wa H. Lindsey, Second Vice-President 
Robert E. Tally,. Third Vice-President 
J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 
DIVISION STAFF 


George H. Bailey, Counsel 
M. W. Kriegh, Tax Division 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Consulting Engineer 
E. H. Pullman, Publicity Department 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
Bulkeley Wells, San Francisco, Calif. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
s. Hutchinson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George B. Harrington, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
W. J. Loring, Los Angeles, Calif. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, IIl. 
E. L. Doheny, New York, N. Y. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
—, Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 
S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
eel E. Tally, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. W. Seaman Hugh Shirkie 
George B. Harrington 


WESTERN DIVISION 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Imer sean Salt Lake City, Chairman of the 
Divisi 


A. G. Siockeaste, Salt Lake City, Secretary of the 
Division. 

E. Tally, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz.; W. B. Gohring, 419 Heard 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

California—Robert I. Kerr, 
San Francisco, Calif.; P. C. Knapp, Natomas 
Co. of Calif., San Francisco. 

Colorado—Jesse F. McDonald, Denver, Colo.; M. 
B. Tomblin, 437 State Office Building, Denver, 
Col 


Idaho—A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho; Ravenel 
Idaho Mining Association, Wallace, 


Montana—W. B. Daly, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

Nevada—Henry M. Rives, Nevada Mine Opera- 
tors’ Assn., Reno, Nev.; C. B. Lakenan, Nevada 
Cons. Copper Mining Co., McGill, Nev. 

New Mexico—John M. Sully, Chino’ Copper Co., 
Hurley, N. Mex.; Jos. Woodbury, New Mexico 
nates The American Mining Congress, Silver 
City, N. Mex. 

Oregon—Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia Mining Co., 
Cornucopia, Oreg. 

South Dekota—B. Cc. Yates, 
Co., Lead, S. Dak. 

Utah—Imer Pett, Bingham Mines Co., Salt Lake 
City; A. G. Mackenzie, 212 Kearns Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington—Raymond Guyer, 
Spokane, Wash. 


519 California St., 


Homestake Mining 


Symons Building, 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Cc. J. Griffith, Arkansas Central Power Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., Chairman of the Division. 

H. B. Flowers, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Howard I. Young, American Zinc Company of 
Tennessee, Mascot, Tenn. 

I. N.. Day, Dawson Springs, Ky. 

W. H. Smith, Sec’y-Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
Laurel, Miss. 

J. L. Davidson, Pa Alabama Mining Institute, 
Birmingham, A 

(Florida) Pres., Coronet Phos- 

phate te Co., Asheville, N. C. 

J. M. Mallory, Industrial Agent, Central of Geor- 
gia Rwy., Savannah, Ga. 

E. L. Hertzog, Cherokee Mining Co., Spartanburg, 


8.. C. 

Dr. A. F. Greaves-Walker, School of 
Ceramics, Raleigh, Cc. 

Cc. W. Johnston, The Virginia Smelting 
Co., West Norfolk, 

J. G. Bradley, Elk ane Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

S. J. Ballinger, San Antonio Public Service Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Prof. E. E. Tourtelotte, Pres., 
Wilburton, Okla. 


Dean, 


School of Mines, 


MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
OFFICERS 


Honorary Chairmen 
N. S. > Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
J. mevilson Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Chairmen 


H. K. Porter, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


Vice-Chairmen 
H. A. Buzby, Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
c. L. gg Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn, 
F. J. Maple, ian A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 


ton, N. J. 
Members 


American Car & 30 Church St., 
New York City. H. C. 

Atlas Powder Co., # ti, Del. G. S. Scott. 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co., Colum- 


bus, Ohio. C. M. Hickle. 

—- Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. R. L. Twit- 
chell. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E. R. Heitzmann. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. G. 8S. 
Crane. 

Dravo-Doyle Co., Dravo Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. F. Austin. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. . Carley. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. G. E. 
Stringfellow. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. L. Johnston. 

Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
Cc. P. Daniel. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. L. W. 
Shugg. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. H. S. a? 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. N. S. 
Greensfelder. 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 
C. L. Herbster. 

Robt. Holmes & Bros., Inc., Danville, Ill. Grant 
Holmes, Pres. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. H. K. 
Porter. 

Keystone Consolidated Publishing Co. Ralph C. 


Becker, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. A. Buzby. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. Rex Martin. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Meier. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Chas. C. Mancha. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. J. 
T. Ryan. 

Myers-Whaley Co., 
Whaley. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. C. L. Saunders. 

National Carbon Co., Inc., P. O. Box 400, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. E. A. Williford, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. J. C. Wilson. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Milton Duff. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 


New York City. 


Duncan 


Knoxville, Tenn. Wm. A. 


Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, 


Ill. Col. W. R. Roberts, Pres. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
F. J. Maple. 

Southern Wheel Co., St. Louis, Mo. F. C. Turner, 
Vice-Pres., 1308 Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. H. F. Reck. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. E. R. 


Phillips. 


W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. G. R. Delamater. 


“se Car & Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio. H. H. 

att. 

Weir Kilby Corpn., Cincinnati, Ohio. J. K. Lans- 
lowne. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. P. H. Grunnagle. 
TAX DIVISION 

GENERAL TAX COMMITTEE 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 

233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Geo. E. Holmes, 

15 William St., New York, 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, “Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
be = Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. ee —_— 511 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, 


A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 

E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Robt. N. Miller, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

H. B. Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 

T._ T. Brewster, Federal Res. Bank Blidg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Wm. N. Davis, Bartlesville, Okla. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Mining Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Cclonel Warren R. Roberts (Chairman). Pres., 
_— & Schaefer Co., Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, 


A. B. Kiser, Supt. of Elec. Equipment, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. E. Krape, Gen. wy .. Timber Dept., Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., indiana, Pa. 
J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill. 


man Coal & Coke Co., 2307 First Natl. Bank 
Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James ‘Needham, Genl. Supt. of Mines, St. Pay) 
Coal Co., 1368 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 

Fred Norman, Chf. Engr., Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

F._L. Stone, Industrial Engr. Dept., Generaj 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 

C. H. Trik, Sales and Mine Ventilation Engr., 
he Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
. E. Young, Vice President, Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pa. 


Coal Mine Mechanization Investigation 


G. B. Southward, Engr. in charge, 841 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Underground Transportation 
Fred Norman, Chairman 
MAIN COMMITTEE 
Fred Norman (Chairman), Chf. Engr., 
Rivers Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
Frank S. Barks, Pres., Lincoln Steel and Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
— Bright, Cons. Engr., Howard N. Eaven.- 
& Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jos. Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 535 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John herry, Genl. Supt., B. F. Berry Coal 
Co., Standard, Ill. 
Frederick C. Coseo, Chf. Draftsman, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. H. Ehle, Mgr., Domestic Sales, Baldwin Loco. 


Allegheny 


— Works, 500 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 

‘a. 

W. J. Fene, Asst. Chf. Engr., Mine Safety 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 


St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert J. Forester, Supt., 
Quoin, Il. 

J. B. Forrester, Chf. Engr., United States Fuel 
Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 

J. D. Martin, Genl. Supt. of Coal Mines, Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Payne Blidg., Roanoke, 


Paradise Coal Co., Du 


Va. 

Charles M. Means, Cons. Engr., Charles M. Means 
Co., 447 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arthur Neale, Ass’t Gen’l Mgr. of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., 1018 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

T. A. Parker, 407 Oiive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. H. Partington, Chief Engr., Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. K. Porter, Car & Truck Dept., Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 

G. H. Shapter, Commercial Engr., 
Dept., General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, Genl. Supt., Hick Coal Companies, 
Box 405, Leechburg, Pa. 

C. E. Watts, Mech. Engr., Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—COAL MINB CAR DBSIGN AND 

CONSTRUCTION 

Arthur Neale (Chairman), Ass’t. 
Mines, Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Industrial 


Genl. Mgr. of 
1018 Oliver Bldg., 


H. M. Estabrook, Standard Steel Car Co., Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Herbster, Vice-Pres., Hockensmith Wheel 


& Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Power & Mechanical 
Dept., Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va 

James Milliken, Pres., Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory, P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. C. Sanders, Rwy. Equipment Engr., 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

C. E. Watts, Mech. Engr., Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 

Victor Willoughby, Gen. Mech. Engr., Amer. Car 
& Foundry Co., 165 Broadway, New York City. 

C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

SECTIONAL COMMITTES ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 

R. H. Kudlich (Chairman), U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thos. G. Fear, Engr. of Transportation, Consol- 
idation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


Timken 


Wm. J. Hill, Senior Mine Inspector, Travelers 
Insurance Co., 1103 Commonwealth Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


W. H. Robinson, Chf. Inspector, The Associated 
Companies, 207 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON MINE CAR WHEELS 

C. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. E. Farrell, Pres., Easton Car and Construc- 
tion Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chf. Engr., Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., 1532 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, 0 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Pitts 
Coal Co., 1018 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chf. Engr., Illinois Coal Corpn. 
1880 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 

. G. Srodes, Supt., Coal and Coke aah She 
nango Furnace Co., Ligonier, Pa. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1927 (Continued) 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 


Chas. H. Partington (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
The Cincinnati Frog & Swite'! h Co., Cincinnati, 


ana Alden, Chief Engineer, Frog & Switch Dept., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. 

Geo. Ashton, Pres., The Central Frog & Switch 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Geo. M. Crawford, Crawford Machinery Co., 
Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. A. Culp, Consulting Engineer, Brown-Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Edelblute, Representative of the Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


wo F. Henke, Asst. Engr., the Cincinnati Frog 
& Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. C. Hohn, Consulting Engineer, Pennsylvania 
Appraisement Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Wm. G. Hulbert, Genl. Supt., Wm. Wharton, Jr., 
Company, Easton, Pa. 

R. L. Ireland, Jr., M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
L. * Koch, Mgr., Industrial Dept., Sweet’s Steel 

a 2 Rector St., New York City. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

W. Perdue, Chief Engineer, Western Plants, 
Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

§. F. Perry, Representative of the Cincinnati Frog 
& Switch Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. Strong, "President, Ramapo-Ajax Corpora- 

tion, 830 Church St., New York City. 
J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
H. N. West, Ch Weir-Kilby Corpora- 
Norwood, 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVES 

ham Bright (Chairman), Cons. Engr., Howard 

or Eavenson & Associates, 1302 Union Trust 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jos. Bryan, Salesman, —— Electric Co., 535 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, 

Frederick C. Coseo, Chf. Socleeen, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. H. Eble, Mgr., Domestic Sales, Baldwin Loco- 
age Works, 500 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 


Ss. W. Farnham, Mng. Engr., Goodman Mfg. Co., 
4834 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Fene, Asst. Chf. Engr., Mine Safety Serv- 
ice, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. H. Shapter, Commercial Engr., Industrial 
Dept., General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
L. E. Young, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—LOADERS 


T. E. Jenkins (Chairman), Vice-Pres., West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky. 

Newell G. Alford, Cons. Engr., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Frank E. Cash, United States Bureau of Mines, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter M. Dake, Joy Machine Co., Franklin, Pa. 

A. C. Green, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

G. W. Hay, Genl. Mgr., Consolidation Coal Co., 
Watson Bidg., Fairmont, W. Va. 

F. Ma see Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock Springs, 


N. D Levin, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

N. H. McClevey, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr., Pike 
County Coal Corpn., Petersburg, Ind. 

E. S. McKinlay, Pres.,. McKinlay Mng. & Loading 
Machine Co., Pt. Pieasant, W. Va. 

Alex Palmros, Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

— A. Newdick, The Coloder Co., Columbus, 

io. 

W. D. Turnbull, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. Whaley, Genl. Megr., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—CONVEYORS 

A. P. Cameron (Chairman), Vice-Pres., West- 
moreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

Adamson, Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 

W. L. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal & 
a Co., First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Myers-Whaley Co., 


J. A. Appleton, Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

John S. Beltz, Mining Engineering Dept., Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank E. Cash, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. W. Dawson, Chief Engr., H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Pa. 
hos. G. Fear, Engr. of Transportation, Consol- 
a Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Chas. Gottschalk, Cons. Engr., Evansville, Ind. 

-— A. Knox, Supt., Gunn- Quealy Co., Gunn, 


Rachel, W er, Gen]. Supt., Bertha-Consumers Co., 


Pat Cons. er. First Natl. Bank 
Huntington, w. 
Stout, Chief “of Mines, Fuel Dept., 
erate Foal & Pueblo, Colo. 
nbu 
Pittsburgh” estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


‘oa Vice-Pres., Illinois Coal Corpn., Chi- 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—METHODS OF MINING WITH 


MECHANICAL LOADING 
G. B. Southward (Chairman), Coal Service Cor- 
poration, Elkins, W. Va. 
A. Anderson, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 


Ohio 
D. J. “Carroll, Cons. Engr., 626 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Frank E. Cash, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Clarence R. Claghorn, Cons. Mng. Engr., 715 
Continental Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
E. H. Coxe, Cons. Engr., Uniontown, Pa. 
S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
> H. Johnson, The Coloder Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
G. wry, Contracting Engr., Roberts & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rex Martin, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. S. McKinlay, Pres., McKinlay Mining & Load- 
ing Machine Co., Pt. Pleasant, W. Va. 
Cecil W. Smith, Chief Engr., Lllinois Coal Corpn., 
Chicago, Il. 
Walter Stevens, oon. Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., 
Glen Rogers, W. 
F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor-American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 
F. G. Wilcox, Pres., West End Coal Co., Mears 
Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
R. Y. Williams, Chf. Engr., Weston Dodson & 
Co., Inc., Shenandoah, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—CUTTING MACHINES 
Carl Scholz (Chairman), Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
E. Bowers, Asst. Treas., Morgan-Gardner 
Elec. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Walter Calverley, Pres., W. R. Calverley, Inc., 
Clarion, Pa. 
Frank E. Cash, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. M. Clark, Vice-Pres., Clark & Krebs, Inc., 
Charleston, W. Va. 
. Cox, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Wm. E. Hamilton, Mer., Hamilton Engineering 
‘o., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. W. Hesse, Chf. Mng. Engr., Buckeye Coal Co., 
Nemacolin, Pa. 
E. S. McKinlay, Pres., McKinlay Mining & Load- 
ing Machine Co., Pt. Pleasant, W. Va. 
M. C. Mitchell, Mer., Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Rwy. Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mine Drainage 
J. A. Malady, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
L. W. Householder (Chairman), Chf. Engr., 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., 
Indiana, Pa. 
E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Herbert Axford, Sales Engr., Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
610 Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 
J. H. Edwards, "Associate —", om Age, 2962 
Winters Rd., Huntington, W. 
F. J. Emeny, Vice Pres., The ioe Co., Salem, 


io. 

J. E. Holveck, Dist. Mgr., Aldrich Pump Co., 1209 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. E. Huttle, Mech. Engr., H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

Chas. H. Matthews, Genl. Engr. in Chg. Mining 
Section, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. J. Nelms, Genl. Supt., New Field By-Products 
Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

F. W. Smith, Hydroelectric Pump & Supply Co., 
Curry Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 
STATIONS 

Parker Cott (Chairman), Salesman, Coal Mine 
Equipment Co., 2218 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Herbert Axford, Sales Engr., Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
610 Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 

Henry E. Cole, Vice Pres., Harris Pump & Sup- 
ply Co., 320 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. P. Heidenreich, Asst. Genl. Mer., Scranton 
Pump Co., Scranton, Pa. 

W. L. Robison, Vice Pres., Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co., 1230 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

- = Roth, Emmons Coal Mining Co., Altoona, 


a. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chf. Engr., Illinois Coal Corpn., 
1380 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

M. Spillman, Works Engr., Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corpn., Harrison, N. J. 

L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, 312 
Ceramics Bidg., Urbana, Ill. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 

John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Div. Supt., 
Boomer Coal & Coke Co., Boomer, W. Va. 

M. C. Benedict, Cons. Engr., Browh Equipment 
Co., 940 Ash St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Oscar Cartlidge, Cons. Engr., 1593 Lee St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

L. P. Crecelius, Engr., Cleveland & Western Coal 
Co., 1517 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


R. Wy. wet. Supt., Durham Coal & Iron Co., 

Soddy, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 
WORKINGS 

Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), Head of 

Department of Industrial Engineering, Univer- 

sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


G. E. Huttle, Mech. Engr., H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, Pres., Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chas. A. Straw, Cons. Mech. Engr., Hudson Coal 
Co., 434 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS 
ACTION UPON MINE DRAINAGE BQUIPMENT 


M. L. Bettcher, Production Engr., The Duriron 
.» Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 
R. Campbell, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 
a "Watkin Evans, Cons. Coal Mng. Engr., L. C. 
Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Carl J. Fletcher, Vice Pres., Knox Coal Mng. 
Co., Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. L. Harrod, Elec. Engr., Indiana Coal Oprs 
Power Assn., 1509 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Woodward Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala 
L. D. Rover, Power & Construction Dept., Ford 
wy Co., Detroit, Mich, 
H. Waddington, Sales Engr., Driver-Harris 
bag Harrison, N. J. 


Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 
J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. oe Engr., 
Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W Va. 
C. H. Beidenmiller, Mgr., Glogora Coal Co., 705 
First Natl. Bank Bldg... Huntington, W. Va. 
J. H. Doughty, Mech. Engr., Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., 16 So. River St., Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 

Robert Wallace, 1 ame Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., 
Pocahontas, 

Jos. J. Walsh, , of — Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Mines, Harrisburg, P 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 


G. E. Lyman (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Madison 
Coal Corpn., Glen Carbon, Il. 

H. G. Conrad, Genl. Mgr., American Coal Mining 
Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 

E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 
R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Engineering Editor, 
Coal Age, 10th Ave. at 386th St., New York 


ity. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Pres., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. H. Moore, Genl. Mgr., C. A. Hughes & Co., 
Portage, Pa. 

E. N. Zern, Editor, Mining Catalog, Keystone 
Cons. Publishing Co., 800 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 

Thomas Chester (Chairman), Cons. Engr., 713 
B. Copeland St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Woodward Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

R. M. Perry, Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., 504 
Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, C. P. Chemical & Drug 
Co., Inc., 114 Liberty St., New York City. 

J. W. Bischoff, Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr., West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., Elkins, W. Va. 

G. Duncan, Jr., Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co., Greenville, Ky. 

H. H. Elkins, Supt. of Mines, Valley Camp Coal 
Co., St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

W. C. Henning, Secretary and Treasurer, A. Les- 
chen & Sons Rope Co., 5909 Kennerly Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

ui Kendall, Chf. Engr., Stephens-Adamson 
Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Rudolf Kudlich, Asst. to Chf. Mech. Engr., U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

John J. Moore, Dey & Maddock, 82d and Dennison 
Sts., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Coal Mines, Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

G. H. Morse, Genl. Supt., Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. F. Nash, Vice Pres. & Genl. “Mgr. of Sales, 
Oakdale Coal Co., Gas and Electric Bidg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Warren R. Roberts, Pres., Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., Wrigley Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Co. of 
Allegany County, en W. Va. 

c. on Stahl, Asst. to Mer., E. E. White 

oal Co., Stotesbury, Ve 

Cc. i Watkins, Vice Pres., Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Corpn., Cresson, Pa. 

F. W. Whiteside, Chf. Engr., Victor-American 
a Co., Ernest & Cranmer Bldg., Denver, 

lo. 
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Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


W. A. Chandler, Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Harvey Conrad, Genl. 
Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

L. C. Iisley, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bi: Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Power and Mech- 
anical Dept., Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Elec. Engr., Peabody Coal Co., 1652 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. Schott, Cons. Engr., Big Creek Coal Co., 
Chicago, IM. 

Henry M. Warren, Cons. Engr., Glen Alden Coal 
Co., 300 Jefferson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Elec. Engr., 
Mgr., American Coal Mng. 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 


W. C. Adams, Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 

Graham Bright, Cons. Engr., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & 1302 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, P 

H. Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
W 


0. P. Hood, Chf. Mech. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

J. T. Jennings, Power Engr., Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidation Coal Co., 
mont, W. 


Va. 
M. D. Kirk, Vesta Coal Co., Jones & Laughlin 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chas. Legrand, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Cons. 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Woodward Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Martin J. Lide, 

J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., 2307 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Jr., Engr., Hoisting Equipment, 
aia Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big 
Gap, Va. 

Geo. S. Thompson, Chf. Elec. & Master Mech., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

c. Woodward, Chf. Elec. Engr., Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 
Mont. 


Fair- 


Engr., 


Mine Timbering 
R. E. Krape, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERING, 


SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES 


D- F. Holtman (Chairman), Asst. Director, 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

R. L. Adams, Chf. Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, Ill. 

W. Austin, Austin & Wood, North 3rd St., 
Pa. 

. R. Crowe, Jr., Pres., Crowe Coal Co., Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

R. L. ‘Dyer, Engr., Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., 
Pioneer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


we Knox, Supt., Gunn-Quealy Coal Co., Gunn, 
yo. 
Ernest M. Merrill, Pres., Merrill-Ferguson En- 


gineering Co., 506 Kanawha Bank & Trust 
Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 
West Kentucky Coal 


Davis Read, Chief Engr., 
Co., Sturgis, Ky. 

George S. Rice, Chf. Mng. Engr., U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

J. R. Sharp, care of C. F. Kurtz Co., Rock Island, 

Geo. T. Clinchfield Coal 
Corpn., Dante, 

Frank A. Young, Chiet — St. Soute, Rocky 
Mountain & Pacific Co., ton, N. M 


Engr., 


SUB-COMMITTES NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINB 
TIMBERS 


Geo. M. Hunt (Chairman), In Charge of Wood 
Preservation Section, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

R. L. Adams, Chf. Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, Ill. 

W. L. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and 
Coke _ 2806 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


ay 
Ww. ‘Austin, Austin & Wood, North 8rd St., 
Barfield, 

M. E. cmenth, Chief Engr., Hillman Coal & 


Coke Co., First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

M. H. Sellers, Timber Agent, Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin Coal Co., Carbondale, Ill 

D. A. Stout, Chief Engr. of Mines, Fuel Dept., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MINS 
TIMBERING 


Newell G. Alford (Chairman), Vice-Pres., Howard 
N. Eavenson & Associates, 1302 Union Trust 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engineer, Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration, Christopher, Til. 

Jas. R. Barber, Asst. Engineer, St. Louis, Rocky 

Mountain & Pacific Co., Raton, New Mexico. 


D. W. Blaylock, Chief Engineer, Madison Coal 
Corporation, Glen Carbon, IIl. 

Walter Buss, Chief Engineer, Knox Consolidated 
Coal Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

B. C. Collier, Pres., Cement-Gun Co., Inc., Allen- 
tow 

W. E. Guller, Chief Engr., Donk Bros. Coal & 
Coke Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Frank Haas, Cons. Engineer, 
Co., Fairmont, West Va. 

Daniel & Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. 

CG. Hayden.” Chief Cosgrove-Meehan 
Coal Corp., Marion, Ill. 

Fred J. Hogan, Mining Engineer, Spangler, Pa. 
L. W. Householder, Chief Engineer, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 

R. Peck, Chief Engineer, Black Diamond Col- 

lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 

J. C. Quade, Chief Engineer, Saline County Coal 
Corp., Harrisburg, Ill. 

C. E. Swann, Chief Engr., Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo 

F W. Whiteside, Chict Engineer, Victor-American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. S. Wright, Engineer, Structural Bureau, Port- 
land Cement Ass’n, 833 West Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Consolidation Coal 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 


J. D. Snyder (Chairman), Div. 
dation Coal Co., Frostburg, Md. 

L. B. Abbott, Chief Engineer, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

R. L. Adams, Chf. Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, 

D. W. Blaylock, Mng. Engr., Madison Coal Corpn., 


Glen Carbon, 
Asst. Engr., E. E. White Coal 


Clark, Jr., 
Co., Mt. Hope, W. Va. 

R. V. Clay, Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

N. M. Hench, Carnegie Steel Co., Carnegie Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Hesse, Chf. Coal Mng. Engr., 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Nemacolin, Pa. 

Robert A. Marble, Carnegie Steel Co., Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geo. A. Richardson, Mger., 
Dept., Bethlehem Steel Co., 

A. Saxe, Chief Engineer, 

Corporation, Heilwood, Pa. 

Frank A. Young, Chief Engineer, St. se Rocky 
Mountain & Pacific Co., Raton, N: 


Engr., Consoli- 


Youngs- 


Technical Publicity 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bethlehem Mines 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBER 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chf. Engr., 
Clinchfield Coal Corpn., Dante, Va. 
R. L. Adams, Chf. Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 


Christopher, tll, 
Frank S. Fol lansbee, Chief Mining 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 
H. F. McCullough, Engineer in charge of Mechan- 
ization of  ~ Conselidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, 


Engineer, 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 6—REFORESTATION 


A. C. Silvius (Chairman), Forester, Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
C. R. Anderson, Professor of Extension Forestry, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 


Pa. 

M. H. Doolittle, Supt., Carbondale Coal Co., Car- 
bondale, Ohio. 

John W. Keller, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Edmund Secrest, State Forester, Wooster, Ohio. 

J. M. Sloan, Secretary-Treasurer, Anthracite 
Forest Protective Assn., 431 West Broad St., 
Hazelton, Pa. 

Ralph A. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, Pennsyl- 
vania Forest Products Manufacturers Assn., 
Tyrone, Pa. 

R. D. Tonkin, Forester, Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corpn., Indiana, Pa. 

W. D. Tyler, Land Agent, Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
peration, Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Charles A. Mitke (Chairman), Cons. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Frank Ayer, Mgr., Moctezuma Copper Co., Naco- 
zari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Wm. Coniber, Safety Inspector, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

William B. Daly, Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Anaconda 
saoeee Mining Co., 504 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 

on 

Lucien Eaton, Supt., Ishpeming District, Cleve- 

land-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

H. C. Goodrich, Chf. Engr., Co., 
Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, 

T. O. McGrath, Mgr., Shattuck- ang Mng. Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Dr. Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Philip D. Wilson, American Metal Co., Ltd, 61 

Broadway, New York City. 


Chief, State Forest Extension, 


Mng. Engr., 


Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 

H. T. Abrams, Dept., Mgr. of Air Lift Pumps ang 
“Calyx” Drills, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad 
way, New York City. 

G. L. Kollberg, Mgr., Pumping Engine Dept, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 

0. D. McClure, Chief Mech. Engr., Cleveland. 
Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

Charles Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Domin. 
ion Company, Globe, Ariz. 

W. A. Rankin, Elec. Engr., Copper Range Com. 
pany, Painesdale, Mic 
- N. Tanner, Chief = Anaconda Copper 
Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, Mont, 

Cc Woodward, Chief Elec. Engr., Anaconda 
Copper Mining ‘Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 

ont. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Frank Ayer, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 

B. F. Tillson (Chairman), Asst. Supt., New 
Jersey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 

L. C. Bayles, Designing Engr., Rock Drill Dept, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Arthur B. Foote, Genl. Mgr., North Star Mine 
Co., Grass Valley, Calif. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grags 
Valley, Calif. 

Roy H. Marks, a Engr., United Verde 
Extension Mng. Co., Jerome, Ariz, 

R. T. Murrill, Efficiency Engr., St. Joseph Lead 
Co., Rivermines, Mo. 

R. A. Scott, Sales Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
Co., 39th and Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

C. Scott, Supt., Morenci Branch, Phelps 

Dodge Corpn., Metcalf, Ariz. 

George A. Shaw, Mine Supt., Talache Mines, 
Inc., Talache, Idaho. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice Pres., Sullivan Machinery Co, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SUB-COMMITTERZ NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Mng. 
Ce., Butte, Mont. 

E. G. Deane, Mgr., Superior & Boston Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. Mex. 

E. F. Hastings, Salesman, Ingersoll-Rand Co, of 
Texas, Dominion Hotel, Globe, Ariz. 

Chas. S. Hurter, Tech. Representative, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 5104 Du Pont 
Bidg., Wilmington, Del. 

Charles B. Officer, Asst. to Pres., Sullivan 
Machinery Co., 122 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Henry S. Potter, Managing Director, Henry §. 
Potter, Ltd., 26 Cullinan Bldg., Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Ahmeek-Kearsarge Br, 
Calumet & Hecla Mng. Co., Ahmeek, Mich, 
Chas. A. Smith, Asst. Genl. Mgr., Ray Consoli- 

dated Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

A. S. Uhler, Mgr., Rock Drill Sales, Ingersoll 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

M. van Siclen, Engr., In Charge of Mining 
1. U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Bruce C. Yates, Supt., Homestake Mining Co. 
Lead, South Dakota. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 
W. R. Wade (Chairman), Cons. Engr., 128 


Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 

George H. Gilman, Pres., Gilman Mfg. Co., B 
Boston, Mass, 

Chas. E. Lees, Cia Minera Asarco, S. A., Unidad 
Veta Grande, Apartado Num, 85, Parral, Chih. 


Mexico. 
Frank W. ~ United Verde Copper 


Jerome, Ari 
* Schacht, Genl. Mgr., Copper Range Co. 
Painesdale, Mich. 
H. . Seamon, Supt., Comstock Merger Mine, 
Inc., Virginia City, Nev. 
Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
Thos. C. Baker, Genl. Mgr., The Comstock Me 
ger Mines Co., Virginia City, Nev. 
George H. Booth, Mech. Engr., Inspiration Com. 
Co., Inspiration, 
R. R. Boyd, Rd., Beverly Hills, Cab 
fornia (C. M. Oil Co.) 
al del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, 


W. R. Crane, Supt., Southern Station, U. & 
Bureau of Mines, New Federal Bldg., B® 
mingham, 


W. Val DeCamp, Genl. Mine Supt., United Veré 
Copper Ca, Jerome, Ariz. 

Robert H. Mer., Verde Central Mine, 
Inc., Jerome, 

Stanly A. Easton, Mee., Bunker Hill & Sullive 
Mng. & Concentrating Ce., Kellogg, Idaho. 
H. T. Hamilton, Cens. Mng. Engr., 1408 Cab 
Commercial Unien Bldg., San Francis, 


H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Brant. 
en. Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Aris. 

E. Howe, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copp 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1927—(Continued) 


tz, Genl. Mgr., Compania de Santa 
C. A ods, 5. A., Apartado No. 1, Pachuca, 
Hidalgo, Mexico. 


£. M. Norris, Asst. Genl. Supt. of Mines, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. | 

Thomas K. Scott, Supt., Munro Iron Mining Co., 
Iron River, Mich. 

Andover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 


Fire-Fighting Equipment 
Wm. Conibear, Chairman 


sUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES pam 
dburn (Chairman), Director, jobe- 
Orr. amt District, _Mine Rescue and First Aid 
Assn., Globe, Ariz. 7 
Guy J. Johnson, Field Representative, Homestake 
Mng. Co., Lead, S. Dak. we 
H. J. Rahilly, Asst. Genl. Supt., Original Stewart, 
‘Colorado Mines, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
, Mont. 
~— Tallon, Safety Inspector, The Old 
Dominion Co., Globe, Ariz. 
J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 
R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zine Co., 


klin, N. J. 
Pwr. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps Dodge 
Corpn., Bisbee, 
Mining Excavating Equipment—Exclusive of 


redges 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
H. G. S. Anderson, Mng. and Met. Engr., Rolla, 


aC. Bellinger, Vice Pres., Chile Exploration 
Co., 25 Broadway, New York City. } 

Michael Curley, Genl. Supt., New Cornelia Cop- 

Co., Ajo, Ariz. 

HT. Gracely, Adv. Mgr., Marion Steam Shovel 
Co., Marion, Ohio. 

Cc. B. Lakenan, Genl. Mgr., Nevada Cons. Copper 

., McGill, Nev. 

wee. Lester, Pres., Kentucky Washed Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky. 

C. H. Matthews, Genl. Engineering Dept., West- 
inghouse, Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geo. Mieyr, Supt., Sacramento Hill, Copper 
Queen Branch, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, 


Ariz. 

G. y Murfey, Treas. and Chief Engr., The 
Browning Co., 16226 Waterloo Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Henry B. Oatley, Vice Pres., Superheater Co., 17 
E. 42nd St., New York City. ; 

Thos. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Robt. E. Tally, Genl. Mgr., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

J. C. Wheat, Development 
Works, Bay City, Mich. 
Charles S. Whitaker, Vice Pres., Winston Bros. 

Co., 801 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mine Ventilation 
Chas. A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
Robt. N. Bell, Cons. Mng. Engr., Box 1339, Boise, 
Idaho. 


Walter C. Browning, Cons, Engr., 1215 Pacific 
Mutual Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

0. K. Dyer, Mgr., Small Blower Dept., Buffalo 
Forge Co., 490 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Daniel Harrington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
um, Mgr., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co., Inc., 406 Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

C. E. Legrand, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

F. W. Maclennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co.. 
Miami, Aric. 

Don M. Rait, Supt. of Mines, Calumet and 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Ventilation Engr., Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Wm. A. Rowe, Chief Engr., American Blower Co., 
6004 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 

. C. Stoddard, Chief Mine Engr., 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

F. L. Stone, Industrial Engineering Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. B. Williams, Mgr., Mining Dept., B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Engr., Industrial 


Inspiration 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTER NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
TUNNELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES 
Douglas C. Corner (Chairman), St. Louis Power 
Shovel Co., 320 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
H. EB. Billington, Vice Pres. for Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 
“= Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Ariz. 
H. DeWitt Smith, New York Trust Co., 100 
broadway, New ork City. 
Washburn, Asst. Genl. Mer., Federal 
& Smelting Co., Wallace, idaho 


William Whaley, Genl. 


Mgr., 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Myers- Whaley 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 


. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supit., Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 
C. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
H. H. Talboys, Mer., Shuveloder Dept., Nord- 
berg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


Chas. E. Van Barneveld, Chatsworth, Calif. 
SUB-COMMITTED NO. 3—SCRAPERS 
Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming 


District, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, 


Mich. 

C. L. Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Duluth, Minn. 

E. E. Whiteley, Asst. Mgr., Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


MINE TIMBERING 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 


Geo. M. Hunt (Chairman), In Charge of Section 
of Wood Preservation, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. H. C. Gardiner, in care of Anaconda Copper 
Mng. Co., Anaconda, Mont. 

J. H. Hensley, Miami Copper Co., Miami, Ariz. 

Gerald Sherman, Cons. Mng. Engr., Phelps Dodge 
Corpn., Douglas, Ariz. 

J. L. Hyde, Mine Timber Dept., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMI- 
TATIONS. 

E. M. Norris (Chairman), 
Mines, Anaconda Copper 
Mont. 

B. C. Collier, Pres., Cement-Gun Co., Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa, 

R. R. Horner, Cons. Enegr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUBCOMMITTES NO, 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZB AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES 

Dr. F. W. Sperr (Chairman), Professor of Civil 
and Mining Engineering, Michigan College of 
Mines, 315 Florence St., Houghton, Mich. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUPAOTURERS 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FURTHER 
STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF LUM- 
BER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A REDUCTION 
IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES 
Charles F. Willis (Chairman), Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Arizona Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. S. Boyd, Genl. Mgr., Ray Cons. Copper Co., 
Ray, Ariz. 

T. Evans, Genl. Mgr., Cananea Cons. Copper Co., 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

F. Holtman, Asst. Director, National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, Department of Com- 
merce. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

W. G. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 


Asst. Genl. Supt. of 
Mining Co., Butte, 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. S. Cates, Vice Pres. and Genl. Utah 
Copper Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J. C. Dick, Mng. Engr., 511 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Secy. and Treas., Vanadium 
Corporation of America, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

H. B. Fernald, Loomis-Suffern & Fernald, 50 
Broad St., New York City. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Company, Wallace, Idaho. 

H. L. Norton, 27 Pearl St., Medford, Mass. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engr., Calumet & Hecla 
Cons. Copper Co., Calumet, Mich. 


Mgr., 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
Arthur Crowfoot, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING 

EQUIPMENT 

Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps 
Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Rolla, Mo. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice Pres. Chile Explora- 
tion Co., 25 Broadway, New York City. 

Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 

.. Lead, S. Dak. 

G. R. Delamater, Fuel Engr., W. S. Tyler Co., 

Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRACTICES AND 


W. M. Drury, Genl. Mer., Mining Dept., Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Co., El Paso, Tex. 

Guy H. Ruggles, Mill Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelmann, Ohio Copper Co. of Utah, 
500 Clift Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
illiam Young Westervelt, Cons. Mng. Engr., 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 

EQUIPMENT 


J. Owen Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge 
Corpn., Clifton, Ariz. 
P. P. Butler, 116 East Second St., Tucson, Aria. 
Harry A. Clark, Genl. Mgr., Calumet & Arizona 
Mng. Co., Warren, Ariz. 
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Smelting & Refining Co., El Pase 
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F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Tex. 

Professor Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor 
of Metallurgy, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

George W. Prince, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 

Forest Rutherford, Cons., Metallurgical Engr., 50 
Broad St., New York City. 


Methods of Mine Sampling, Methods of Recording 
Underground Geological Data, and Methods of 
Estimation of Ore Reserves For Low Medium 
and High Grade Ore Bodies 


Philip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Guy Bjorge, Cons. Mng. Engr., 807 Balfour Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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LINK-BELT 


FACE CONVEYORS 


are helping many a 
mine operator to in- 
crease tonnage or to 
maintain high produc: 
tion with a reduction 
in working force—But 
such successful results 
are obtained only by 
correct engineering 
based on thorough in- 
vestigation of all the 
facts. Investigate 
Shaker and Chain 
Type Underground 
conveyors built to 
Link-Belt standards 
of quality and work- 
manship. Write our 


urgh - 
ouis - - 


nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


9962 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


2045 Hunting Park Ave. —— 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 
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For Complete Preparation 
of Coal a 


E manufacture completely in our own plants, 
every type of coal handling equipment that has 
stood the test of efficient, practical operation, and 


that has received the approval of the mining 
industry generally. 


From this advantageous position, the designs of Link- 
Belt engineers are made without prejudice as to the 
type of equipment, and with the sole thought of supply- 
ing our customers with what our accumulated experience 


The popularity of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive for use at 
the mine is increasing constantly. It is excellent for mine 
fans, belt conveyors, shaker screens, pumps, compressors, in 
fact wherever there is a connection between motor and 
machinery. Send for Silent Chain Data Book No. 125. 


It is important to handle your premium sizes carefully after 
picking and rescreening have rid them of impurities. Link- 
Belt Loading Booms fulfill this requirement to perfection. 
They gently and carefully lower the sized coal into the rail- 
road car. We build several types, for loading to both box 
and gondola cars. Let us help you make the right installa- 
tion to fit your conditions. 


There is an art in the designing of shaking screens to prepare 
your coal properly with the least breakage, that is only 
acquired by years of experience. Our engineers have accumu- 
lated a vast fund of knowledge and experience in every phase 
of coal preparation. They are equipped to give competent, 
reliable advice regarding the type of screens best suited to your 
particular coal, and to the requirements of your market. 


Complete Coal 


LINK-BELT 


Coal Tipples Screens 
Coa asheries Retarding Cenveyors 
Loading Booms Car Dumps, Car Hauls 
Picking Tables Crushers 

Silent Chain Drives 

Roller Chain Drives 


Coal Min 
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PS 


at the Mine 


indicates will best and most economically meet their 
requirements. 


Those who buy from Link-Belt have the further advan- 
tage of being close to a Link-Belt office, in charge of a 
competent engineer, who keeps in touch with the Link- 
Belt installations in his territory. 


If you do not have a copy of our new book, “Handling 
and Preparing Coal at the Mine,” ask our nearest office 
to send you Book No. 555. 


In certain fields a power-driven Link-Belt Rotary Dump is a 
profitable investment. By reducing breakage to the very mini- 
mum, it insures the maximum sizes in the various grades, 
increasing the percentages of lump, egg and nut. Rotary dump 


installations minimize the wear and tear on cars and tipple 
structures, automatically lowering, the repair expense. They 


also make practical the use of solid box type cars. 


1 Tiles and Washeries 


PRODUCTS 


Vibrating Screens 

Face Conveyors 

Spiral Separators 
Manierre Box Car Loaders 
Conveyors of every type 
Chains, Wheels, Buckets 


Locomotive Cranes 
Crawler Cranes 
Portable Loaders 
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d Storage 


It may be possible to reduce your man-power in car haulage 
by using Link-Belt mine car feeders. Car haul chains are 
made in many types—a Link-Belt engineer will be glad to 
go over your problem with you and suggest the right one 
for your use. 


The experience of Link-Belt engineers in the dry cleaning 
of coal extends back to 1902, when we built the first suc- 
cessful plant for the dry mechanical separation of free 
impurities from coal. Since that time we have built a large 
number of these plants, the largest of which are the four 
which we constructed for the Old Ben Coal Corporation in 
Southern Illinois. The owners of our latest installation 
pronounce it an unqualified success. Ask our nearest 


engineer to explain our method. The illustration below is 
of the dry cleaning plant of the Spring Canyon Coal Co., 
Spring Canyon, Utah. 
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The Most Modern Tipple in the West 


p pe Spring Canyon Coal Company’s new Link-Belt tipple is, we 


ne Jroe net believe, the most modern in the West. It is located at Spring 
FoR ma! Canyon, Utah. 
Ry, The design incorporates a power-driven rotary dump, shaking screens, 
a 1/47 picking tables and loading booms for the premium sizes, and 


spiralizers for the dry cleaning of the small sizes. 


Designed in accordance with the Link-Belt policy of furnishing a 
plant which will prepare coal to meet successfully selling competition. 
This is the trade-mark under which 


Spring Canyon’s carefully prepared Ask for a copy of our new Book No, 555 
coal is sold. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 
335 Fifth Ave. Wilkes-Barre ....826 2nd National Bank Bldg. 520 Boston Bldg. 
Syren rrr ere 3638 Olive St. Huntington, W. Va. ..Robson-Prichard Bldg. Birmingham, Ala....... 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
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with 
Slow 


ny Speed 


Goodman 
Gathering Locomotives 


1. Increased Tonnage— 


Because of the more positive action 
in every locomotive movement 
in the gathering work; and— 


Because of reduced loss of time 
from derailments, breakdowns, 
wheel slippage, maneuvering 


6-Ton Slow Speed Gatherer Climbing 14% Grade With Three Loads at 
over room tracks, etc. 


Stanaford (W. Va.) Mine of Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co. 
2. Lower Maintenance Costs— 
TIRES—Wear less, because of greatly reduced slippage. 
BRAKES—Used less, so shoes last longer. 
CONTROLLER—Less wear and burning of contact tips and fingers, because starting 
current is cut almost in half and running on points is greatly reduced. 
RHEOSTAT—Used less, because the usual speeds of gathering approximate more 
closely the full speed of the locomotive with controller wide open. Hence, longer life 
of grids, due to lower temperatures. Also, smaller grids can be used. 


CABLE — Operates at lower temperature. Can be of smaller size, permitting greater 
length on the same reel. Less liable to be run over. 


3. Decreased Power Consumption— 
CURRENT USED—both maximum and average—is only from one-half to two-thirds 


that required in like service by a “standard speed” locomotive. At one operation of 


this company a 30. percent increase of output has been effected with only 10 percent 
increase of power. 


4. Much Less Sand Used— 


An important item in many situations. 


Have You Considered These Savings? 


See January “Electrical Mining” for complete write-up of a large Slow-Speed installation. 


Free upon request. 
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In extremely 
Severe 
Service 


Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to Swinging Hammer 


Crusher and Pulverizer Driver, 690 r.p.m }6-inch centers. 


Here’s a drive that has been giving excellent results ) 
under extremely severe service conditions. Like Vorse Engineer 
se Eng 


over 200 other drives in this plant, it is a Morse Silent always available 


Chain Drive. Morse Drives are flexible, absorbing 
BALTIMORE, MD.. .1002 

shocks and withstanding strains of sudden overloads. Moore Handle 
BOSTON, MASS... 141 

y ° BUFFALO, N. Y. Ellicott Square Bidg 
They give positive speed ratios and maintain an CHARLOTTE, N. C., a 

404 Commercia tank Bldg 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 112 W. Adams St 
efficiency of 98.6 percent throughout their life. Ideal CLEVELAND, OHIO. .421 Engineers Bldg 
YENVER, COLO.,. 211 Ideal Ble 


DETROIT, MICH 
for short centers. LOUISVILLE, KY.. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......413 Third St 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.., 
One-tenth or 5,000 H. P., the same dependable Quen and Concent Bite. 3 aS 
NEW YORK, N. Y.... 50 Chure 
results are obtained. Many drives, installed 15 and 

) aymer Equt 
20 PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
res a0 are 803 Peoples Bank Bldg 
= years ago, are still operating efficiently. Consult PITTSBURGH, PA Watheahoaee Bide 
. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Monadnock Bldg 

the nearest Morse Transmission Engineer in solving Railway Bide 
TORONTO, 2 ONT., CAN..50 Front St., E 
iV ~ Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
your power drive problems. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN... Dufferin St 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 


MORSE CHAIN CoO., Ithaca, N. Y.,U S.A. 
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